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Saturday, October 25, 1712 *. 
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Inde bominum pecudumgue genus . 8 
Et que marmores fert mon » fub equare po 
| Vi1R6. En. vi. 728. 


| ewe ad bits the M life obtain, 
And birds m_— and monſters of the main. 
* DRYDEN, 


HOUGH a is a great deal of pleaſure i in 
contemplating the material world, by which I 
mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has ſs 
curiouſly wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the 
ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one an- 
other; there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more won- 
derful and ſurpriſing i in contemplations on the world 
of life, by which I mean all thoſe animals with — 
every part of the univerſe is furniſhed. - The 
world is only the ſhell of the univerſe: . 
* life are its inhabitants. 


Vor. IV. OE EE GOES 
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If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject 
to our obſeryations and enquiries, it is amazing to 
confider the infinity of animals with which it is 
ſtocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; every 
green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There is, ſcarce 
a ſingle humour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glafſes do not diſcover 
myriads of living creatures, The ſurface of animals 
1s alſo covered with other animals, which are in the 
ſame manner the baſis of other animals that live upon 
it: nay, we find in the moſt ſold bodies, as in mar- 
ble itfelf, innumerable cells and cavities that are 
erouded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants as are 


too little for the naked eye to diſcover. On the other 


hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of na- 
ture, we ſee the ſeas, lakes and rivers, teeming with 
numberleſs kinds of living creatures. We find every 
mountain and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plenti- 
fully ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and every part 
of matter affording proper neceſſaries and convent- 
encies for the livelihood of multitudes Which in- 
habit it. 
The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a 

very good argument from this conſideration for the 
peopling of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very 
probable from the analogy of reaſon, that if no part 
of matter which we are acquainted with, lies waſte 
and uſcleſs, thoſe great bodies which are at ſuch u 
diſtance from us, thould not be defert and unpeopled, 
but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with be- 
ings adapted to their reſpective ſituations. 
Exiſtence is a blething to thoſe beings only which 
are endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any farther than as 
it is ſubſervient to beings which are conſcious'of their 
exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies which 
lie under our obſervation, that matter is only made 
as the baſis and ſupport of animals, and that there is 
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no more of the one than what is er for the 
.exigence of the other. 

Infinite goodneſs 1s of ſo communicative a nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is a 
ſpeculation which I have often purſued with great 
pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by 
conſidering that part of the ſcale of beings which 
comes within our knowledge. 

There are ſome living creatures which are ie 
but juſt above dead matter: to mention only that 
ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh which are formed in the faſhion 
of a cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rodks, 
and immediately die upon their being ſevered from 
the place where they grow. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from theſe, which have no 
other ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte.” Others 
have ſtill an additional one of hearing; others of 
ſmell, and others of fight. It is wonderful to ob- 
ſerve by what a gradual progreſs the world of life 
advances through a prodigious variety of ſpecies be- 
fore a creature is formed that is complete in all its 
ſenſes; and even among theſe there is ſuch à dif- 
ferent de of perfection in the ſenſes which one 
animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that 
though the ſenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame common denomination, it ſeems almoſt 
of a different nature. If after this we look into the 
ſeveral inward perfections of cunning and fag 
city, or what we generally call inſtinct, we 
them riſing after the ſame manner imperceptibly one 
above another, and receiving additional improvements, 
according to the ſpecies in which they are implanted. 
This progreſs in nature is fo very gradual, that the 
moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very near 
to the moſt imperfect of that which is nene 
above it. 

The exuberant and ' verſiowity PR IP of- the 
Supreme Being, whoſe mercy 2 to all his 
works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, 

A 2 from 
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from his having made ſo very little matter, at leaſt 
what falls within our knowledge, that does not ſwarm 
with life. Nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the di- 
verſity than in the multitude of living creatures. 
Had he only made one ſpecies of animals, none of 
the reſt would have enjoyed the happineſs of exiſt. 


ence. He has therefore ſpecified in his creation 


every degree of life, every capacity of being: The 
whole chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with diverſe kinds of creatures, rifing ode 
over another by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that 
the little tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies 
to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This intermediate 
ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that there 
is ſcarce a degree of perception which does not ap- 
pear in ſome one part of the world of life. Is the 
goodneſs or wiſdom of the Divine Being more ma- 
nifeſted in this his proceeding ? | 

There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe I have al- 


ready mentioned, which ſeems. very naturally dedu- 


cible from the foregoing conſiderations. | If the ſcale 
of being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs. ſo high as 
man, we may by a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it till 
proceeds gradually through thoſe beings which are 
of a ſuperior nature to him; fince there is an infi- 
nitely greater ſpace and room for different degrees of 
perfection between the Supreme Being and man 
than between man and the moſt deſpicable: inſe&. 
The conſequence of ſo great a variety of beings which 
are ſuperior to us, from that variety which is infe- 
rior to us, is made by Mr. Locke in a paſſage which 
I ſhall. here ſet down, after having premiſed, that 
notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite room between 
man and his maker for the creative power to exert- 
itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled 
up, fince there will be till an infinite gap or diſtance 
between the higheſt created being and the Power 
which produced him. | 


That 


* 
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© That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 
creatures above us than there are of ſenſible and 
material below us, 1s probable to me from hence : 
that in all the viſible corporeal world we ſee nd 
chaſms or no gaps. All quite down from us, 
the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries 
of things, that in each remove differ very little 
one from the other. There are fiſhes that have 
wings, and are not ſtrangers. to the airy region: 
and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants of 
the water, whoſe blood is as cold as fiſhes, and 
their fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allowed them on fiſh days. There are animals ſo 
near of kin both to birds and beaſts, that they 
are in the middle between both. - Amphibious a- 
nimals . link the terreſtial and aquatic together. 
Seals live at land and at ſea, and porpoiſes have 
the warm blood and entrails of a hog; not to men- 
tion what is confidently reported of mermaids or 
ſea-men. There are ſome brutes that ſeem to have 
as much knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are 
called men; and the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take 
the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, 
there will ſcaree be perceived any great difference 
between them : and ſo on until we come to the 
loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of matter, 
we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral ſpecies 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſen- 
ſible degrees. And when we conſider the infinite 


power and wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon 


to think that it is ſuitable to the magnificent har- 
mony of the univerſe, and the great deſign and 


infinite goodneſs of the architect, that the ſpecies 


of creatures ſhould alſo by gentle degrees aſcend 
upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as 
we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downward : 
which, if it be probable, we have reaſon then to 
be perfuaded that there are far more ſpecies of 
creatures above us than there are beneath ; we 

| « being 
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being in degrees of perfection much more remote 
* from the infinite being of God, than we are from 
© the loweſt tate of being, and that which approaches 
4 neareſt to nothing: And yet of all thoſe diftinQ 
« ſpecies we have no clear diſtin& ideas.“ | 


In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature fo 
wonderful in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves 
our particular attention as man, who fills up the 
middle ſpace between the animal and intellectual na- 
ture, the viſible and inviſible world, and is that link 
in the chain of beings which has been often termed 
the nexus utriuſgue mundi. So that he, who in one 
reſpect being aſſociated with angels and arch-angels, 
may look upon a Being “ of infinite perfection“ as 
-his father, and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his 
brethren, may in another reſpe& ſay to corruption, 


Thou art my father: and to the worm, TUBE art 
my mother and my fiſter.” 


EL R———— — 5 
Thurſday, October 30, 145 18 
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Pen Je Nunc augur Apollo, 

Nunc Lycie for tet, nunc et us ab 
Interpres divum fert 3 
Scilicet is ne labor 


Viss. Xa. iv. 376. 


Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god; 

Now Hermes is employed from Jove's abode, 

To warn him hence; as if the peaceful ſtate 
Of heavenly powers weretouch'd with human ute! 


[ AM. always highly delighted with the diketwery 
0 


of any riſing genius among my countrymen. 


r. this reaſon I have read over * great * 
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the late miſcellany publiſhed by Mr Pope; in which 
there are many excellent compoſitions of that inge- 
nious gentleman. I have had a pleaſure of the ſame 
kind in peruſing a poem that is juſt publiſhed 4 On 
the Proſpect of Peace,” and which I hope will 
meet with ſuch a reward from its patrons as ſo noble 

a performance deſerves. I was particularly well 
pleaſed to find that the author had not amuſed him- 
{elf with fables out of the pagan theology, and that 
whou'he-hmnts-at eng abing of this nature, hy oBudes 
war a e fable. 

Many of our modern authors, whoſe learning very 
often extends no farther than Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
do not know how to celebrate a great man, without 
mixing a parcel of -{chool-boy tales with the recital 
of. his actions. If you read à poem on a fine wo- 
man, among the authors of this claſa, you ſhall ſee 
that it turns more upon Venus or Helen than on the 
party concerned. I have known a copy of verſes on 
a grest hero highly commended ; but upon aſking 
to hear ſome of the beautiful pallages, the admirer 
of it has repeated to me a ſpeech of Apollo, or a 
deſcription of Polypheme. At ather times, when I 
have ſearched ſor the actions of a great man, who 
gave a ſubject to che writer, I have been entertained 
with the exploits of a river god, or have been forced 
to attend a fury in her miſchievous progreſs from 
one end of the poem to the other. When we are at 
ſchool, it is neceſſary for us to be acquainted with the 
ſyſtem of pagan theology, and we may be allowed to 
enliven a theme or point an-epigram with a heathen 
god; but when we would-write a manly panegyric, 
that ſhould carry in it all the colours of truth, no- 
thing can be more ridiculous than to have recourſe 
to our Jupiters and Junos. 

No thought is beautiful which is not juſt ; and no 
thought can be juſt which is not founded in truth, 
or at leaſt in that which paſſes for ſuch. 

In mock heroic poems, the uſe of the heathen 
mythology is not only excuſable, but graceful, be- 
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8 SPECTATOR: 
cauſe it is the deſign of ſuch compoſitions to divert, 


by adapting the fabulous machines of the ancients to 


low ſubje&s, and at the ſame time by ridiculing ſuch 
kinds of machinery in modern writers. ' If any are 


of opinion that there is a neceſlity of admitting theſe - 


claſſical legends into our ſerious compoſitions, in or- 
der to give them a more poetical turn, I would re- 


commend to their conſideration the paſtorals of Mr. 


Philips. One would havè thought it impoſſible for 
this kind of poetry to have ſubſiſted without fawns 
and ſatyrs, wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, with 
all the tribe of rural deities. But we fee he has 


given a new life, and a more natural beauty to this 


way of writing, by ſubſtituting in the place of theſe 
antiquated fables, the ſuperſtitious mythology which 
prevails among the ſhepherds of our own country. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their:heroes, 
by interweaving'the actions of deities with their at- 
chievements ; but for a chriſtian author to write in 
the pagan creed, to make Prince Engene a favourite 
of Mars, or to carry on a correſpondence between 
Bellona and the Marſhal de Villars, would be down- 
right puirility, and unpardonable in a poet that 'is 
paſt ſixteen. It is want of ſufficient elevation in a 

nius to deſcribe realities and place them in a ſhin- 
ing light, that makes him have recourſe to ſuch 
trifling antiquated fables; as a man may write a fine 
defcription of Bacchus or Apollo, that does not 
know how to draw the character of any of his con- 
temporaries. | | | 

In order therefore to put a ſtop to this abſurd 
practice, I ſhall publiſh the following edi&, by vir- 
tue of that ſpeQatorial authority with which I ſtand 
inveſted. W 


5 HEREAS the time of a general peace is 
6 in all appearance drawing near, being in- 
formed that there are ſeveral ingenious perſons 
+ who intend to ſhew their talents on ſo happy an 
+ occaſion,” and being willing as much as in me lies 


4% to 
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to prevent that effuſion of nonſenſe which we have 
good cauſe to apprehend ; I do hereby ſtrictly re- 
quire every perſon who ſhall write on this ſubject 
to remember that he is a Chriſtian, and not to 
facrifice his catechiſm to his poetry. In order to 
it, I do expect of him, in the firſt place, to make 
his own poem, without depending upon Phœbus 
for any part of it, or calling out for aid upon any 
one of the Muſes by name. I do likewiſe poſt- 
tively forbid the ſending of Mercury with any par- 
ticular meſſage or diſpatch relating to the peace; 
and thall by no means ſuffer Minerva to take upon 
her the ſhape of any pleni potentiary concerned in 
this great work. I do further declare, that I ſhall 
not allow the Deſtinies to have had a hand in the 
deaths of the ſeveral thouſands who' have been 
ſlain in the late war, being of opinion that all ſuch 
deaths may be very well accounted for by the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem of powder and ball. I do there- 
fore ſtrictly forbid the Fates to cut the'thread of 
man's life upon any pretence whatever, unleſs it 
be for the ſake of the rhime. And whereas I 
have good reaſan to fear that Neptune, will have a 
great deal of buſineſs on his hands in ſeyeral poems 
which we may now ſuppoſe are upon the anvil, 'I 
do alſo prohibit his appearance, unleſs it be done 
in metaphor, fimile, or any very ſhort alluſion ; 
and that even here he be not permitted to enter 
but with great caution and circumſpeQtion. I de- 
Fre that the ſame rule may be extended to his 
whole fraternity of heathen gods ; it being my de- 
ſign to condemn every poem to the flames in which 
Jupiter thunders or exerciſes any other act of au- 
thority which does not belong to him. In ſhort, 
expect that no pagan agent ſhall be introduced, 
or any fact related which a man cannot give cre- 
dit to with a good conſcience, Provided always 
that nothing herein contained ſhall. extend or be 
conſtrued to extend to ſeyeral of the female poets 
in this nation, who ſhall {ill be left in full poſſeſ- 
Vor. IV. B 7 6 fion 
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« ſion of their gods and goddefles, in the ſame man- 
ner as if this paper had never been written.” 


It tm mm mmm mmm mm ET IEEESESYEEYSYCZEC LYSIS 


Thurſday, November 6, 1712 *. 


Singula * locum teneant ſortita Sent 
Hon. Ars. Poet. 92. 


Let my thing have its due place. 
RosCoMMoN. 


PON the hearing of feveral late diſputes con- 

cerning rank and precedence, I could not for- 
bear amuſing myſelf with ſome obſervations Which 

I have — upon the learned world as to this great 
particular. By the learned world I here mean at 
large all thoſe who are any way concerned in works 
of literature, whether in the writing, printing or re- 
peating part. To begin with the writers. I have 
obſerved thar the author of a Fe/io in all companies 
and converſations ſets himſelf above the author of a 
Duarto ; the author of a Quario above the author of 
an Cato; and fo on by a gradual deſcent and ſub- 
ordination to an author in Twenty-fours, This diſ- 
tinction is ſo well -obſerved, that in an aſſembly of 
the learned, I have ſeen a Folio writer himſelf 
in an elbow-chair, when the author a Duodeci mo 
has, out of a juſt deference to his ſuperior quality, 
feated himſelf upon a ſquab. In a word, authors are 
uſually ranged in company after the fame manner as 

their works are upon a ſhelf. 

The moſt minute pocket author hath beneath him 
the writer of all pamphlets, or works that are only 
ſtitched. As for the pamphleteer, he takes place of 
none but of the anthors of fingle ſheets, and of that 
fraternity-who publiſh their labours on certain days, 
or on every day of the week. I do not find that the 

No. 529. precedency 
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precedeney among the individuals in this latter claſs 


of writers 1s yet ſettled. 

For my own part, I have had fo ftri a regard to 
the ceremonial which prevails in the learned world, 
that I never preſumed to take place of a pamphleteer, 
until my daily Papers were gathered into thoſe two 


. firſt volumes which have already appeared. After 


which 1 naturally jumped over the heads not only of 
all pamphleteers, but of every Odaus writer in Great 
Britain, that had written but one book. I am alfo 
informed by my bookſeller, that fix Ofaves have at 
all times been looked upon as an equivalent to 
a Folio, which I take notice of the rather, becauſe I 
would not have the learned world ſurpriſed, if after 
the publication of half a dozen volumes, I take my 
place accordingly. When my ſcattered forces are 
thus rallied and reduced into regular bodies, I flatter 
myſelf that I ſhall make no deſpicable figure at the 
head of them. 

Whether theſe rules, which have been received 
time out of mind in the commonwealth of letters, 
were not originally eſtabliſhed with an eye to our 
paper- manufacture, I ſhall leave to the diſcuſſion of 
others; and ſhall only remark further in this place, 
that all printers and bookſellers take the wall of one 
another, according to the above-mentioned merits of 
the authors to whom they reſpectively belong. 

TI come now to that point of precedency which is 
ſettled among the three learned profeſſions by the 
wiſdom. of our laws. I need not here take notice of 
the rank which is allotted to every doctor in each of 
theſe profeſſions, who are all of them, though not ſo 
high as knights, yet a degree above *ſquires : This 

order of men being the'illiterate body of the na- 
tion, are conſequently thrown together into a claſs be- 
low the three ed profeſſions. I mention this for 
the fake of ſeveral rural ſquires, whoſe reading does 
not riſe ſo high as to The preſent ſtate of En- 
gland,“ and who are often apt to uſurp that pre- 
cedency Which by the * of their country 1s 1 
2 ue 
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1 
NV due to them. Their want of learning, which has 
15 planted them in this ſtation, may in ſome meaſure 

8 extenuate their miſdemeanour; and our proſeſſors 

Z ought to pardon them when they offend in this par- 
8 ticular, conſidering that they are in a ſtate of igno- 
4 rance, or as we utually ſay, do not know their right 
"Iv hand from their left. | 
1 There is another tribe of perſons who are retainers. 
to the learned world, and who regulate themſelves 
upon all occaſions by ſeveral laws peculiar. to their 
body; I mean the players or actors of both ſexes. 
Among theſe it is a ſtanding and uncontroverted prin- 
ciple, that a tragedian always takes place of a come- 
dian ; and it is very well known the merry drolls 
who make us laugh are always placed .at the lower 
end of the table, and in every entertainment give 
way to the dignity of the buſkin. It is a ſtage max- 
im, Once a King, and always a King. For this rea- 
ſon it would be thought very abſurd in Mr. Bullock, 
notwithſtanding the height and graceſulneſs of his 
perſon, to fit at the right hand of an hero, though 
he were but five feet high. The ſame diſtinction is 
obſerved among the ladies of the theatre. - Queens 
and heroines preſerve their rank in private converſa- 
tion, while thoſe who are waiting-women and maids 
of honour upon the ſtage, keep their diſtance alſo 
behind the ſcenes. 
1 I ſhall only add, that by a parity of reaſon, all 
writers of tragedy look upon it as their due to be 
ſeated, ſerved, or ſaluted before comic writers. "Thoſe 
who deal in tragi- comedy ' uſually taking their ſeats 
between the authors of either fide, There has been 
2 long diſpute for precedency between the tragic and 
heroic poets. Ariſtotle would have the latter yield 
the pas to the former ; but Mr. Dryden, and many 
others, would never fubunie to this deciſion. Bur- 
leſque writers pay the ſame deference to the heroic, 


as comic writers to their ſerious brothers in the 
drama. ; | 
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SPECTATOR. 13 
By this ſhort table of laws, order is kept up, and 


diſtinction preſerved in the whole Republic of Let- 


ters. 


Friday, November 7, 1712 *. 


— — 


— 


Sic viſum Veneri cui placet impares 
For mas atque animes ſub juga ahenea 
Seve mitterre cum joco. | 
HoR. Od. xxxiii. I. 1, ver. 10. 


Thus Venus ſports : The rich, the baſe, 
Unlike in fortune and in face, 
To diſagreeing love provokes ; 
When cruelly jocoſe 
She ties the — nooſe, 
And binds unequals to the brazen yokes. 
CREECH. 


T is very uſual for thoſe who have been ſevere 
upon marriage, in ſome part or other of their 
lives to enter into the fraternity which they have ri- 
diculed, and to ſee their raillery return upon their 
own heads. I ſcarce ever knew a woman-hater that 
did not ſooner or later pay for it. Marriage, which 
is a bleſſing to another man, falls upon ſuch an one 
as a judgment. Mr Congreve's Old Bachelor” is 
ſet forth to us with much wit and humour as an ex- 
ample of this kind. In ſhort, thoſe who have moſt 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by railing. at the ſex in ge- 
neral, very often make an honourable amends, by 


- Chooſing one of the moſt worthleſs perſons of it for 


a companion and yoke-fellow. Hymen takes his re- 
venge in kind on thoſe who turn his myſteries into 
ridicule. 
My friend Will Honeycomb, who was ſo unmer- 
cifully witty upon the women in a couple of letters 
No. '530. which 
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which I lately communicated to the public, has giv- 
en the ladies ample ſatis faction by marrying a farm- 
er's daughter; a piece of news which came to our 
club by the laſt poſt, The Templar is very poſitive 
that he has married a dairy-maid ; but Will, in his 


letter to me on this occaſion, ſets the beſt face upon 


the matter that he can, and gives a more tolerable 
account of his ſpouſe. I muſt confeſs 1 ſuſpected 
ſomething more than ordinary, when upon opening 
the letter J found that Will was fallen off from his 
former gaiety, having changed Dear Spec, which 
was his uſual ſalute at the beginning of the letter, 
into My worthy friend, and ſubſcribed himfelf in the 
latter end at full length William Honeycomb. In 
ſhort, the gay, the loud, the yain Will Honeycomb, 
who made love to every great fortune that has 
appeared in town for above thirty years together, 
and hoaſted of favours from ladies — he had ne- 
ver ſeen, is at length wedded to a plain country girl. 

His letter gives us the picture of a converted rake. 
The ſober character of the huſband is daſhed with 
the man of the town, and enlivened with thoſe lit- 
tle cant phraſes which have made my friend Will 
often thought very pretty company. But let us hear 
what he ſays for himſe | 


« My worthy Friend, 
. QUESTION not but you and the reſt of my 
66 acquaintance wonder that I, who have lived 
« in the ſmoke and gallantries of the town for thi 
< years together, ſhould all on a ſudden grow fond 
„of a country life. Had not my dog of a ſteward 
run away as he did, without making up his ac- | 
counts, I had ſtill been immerſed in fin and ſea- 
* coal. But fince my late forced viſit to my eſtate, 
«© I am fo pleaſed with it, that I am reſolved to live 
and die upon it. I am every day abroad among 
my acres, and can ſcarce forbear filling my letter 
with breezes, ſhades, flowers, meadows, and pur- 
$6 ling ſtreams. The fimplicity of manners which I 1 
«© have 
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have heard you ſo often ſpeak of, and which ap- 
pears here in perfection, charms me wonderfully. 
As an inſtance of it, I muſt acquaint you, and 
by your means the whole club, that I have latel 

married one of my tenant's danghters. She 1s 
born of honeſt parents; and though ſhe has no 
portion, ſhe has a great deal of virtue, The na- 
tural ſweetneſs and innocence of her behaviour, 
the freſhneſs of her complexion, the unaffected 
turn of her ſhape and perſon, ſhot me through and 
through every time I ſaw her, and did more exe- 
cution upon me m grogram, than the greateſt 
beauty in town or court had ever done in brocade. 
In ſhort, ſhe is ſuch an one as promiſes me a good 
heir to my eſtate; and if by her means I cannot 
leave to my children what are falſely called the 
gifts of birth, hagh titles and alliances, I hope to 
convey to them the more real and valuable gifts 
of birth, ſtrong bodies and healthy conſtitutions. 
As for your fine women, I need not tell thee that 
I know them. I have had my ſhare in their graces ; 
but no more of that. It ſhall be my buſineſs here. 
aſter to live the life of an honeſt man, and to act as 
becomes the maſter of a family. I queſtion not but 
I ſhall draw upon me the raillery of the town, and 
be treated to the tune of The Marriage · hater 


+ matched ; but I am prepared for it. I have been 


as witty upon others in my time. To tell thee truly, 
I ſaw ſuch a tribe of faſhionable young fluttering 
coxcombs ſhot up, that I did not think my poſt of 
an homme de ruelle any longer tenable. I felt a 
certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs which entirely de- 
ſtroyed that jauntineſs of air I was once maſter of. 
Beſides, for I may now confeſs my age to thee, I 
have been eight-=and-forty above theſe twelve years. 
Since my retirement into the country will make a 
vacancy in the club, I could wiſh you: would fill 
up my place with my dear friend Tom Dapper- 
wit. He has an infinite deal of fire, and knows the 


town. For my own part, as I have ſaid before, 


I thall 
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I ſhall endeavour to live hereafter ſuitable to a 
« man in my ſtation, as a prudent head of a family, 
« a good huſband, a careful father (when it ſhall fo 


6 happen), and as | 
. © Your moſt fincere friend 
„ and humble ſervant, 
© WILLIAM HoXEYCOMBE.,” 


Saturday, November 8, 1712“. 


Jui mare & terras variiſque mundum 
Temperat horis : | 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
| Nec viget quiquam fimile aut ſecundum. 
Hok. Od. I. 1. Xii. ver. 15. 


Who guides below, and rules above, 
The great Diſpoſer, and the mighty King: 
Than he none greater, like him none, 

That can be, is, or was; 
Supreme he ſingly fills the throne, 
CREECH. 


IMONIDES being aſked by Dionyſius the ty- 
rant what God was, deſired a day's time to 
conſider of it before he made his reply. When the 
day was expired, he defired two days ; and after- 
wards, inſtead of returning his anſwer, demanded ftill 
double the time to confider of it. This great poet | 
and philoſopher, the more he contemplated the na- 
ture of the Deity, found that he waded but the more 


out of his depth; and that he loſt himſelf in the 
thought inſtead of finding an end of it. 

If we confider the idea- which wiſe men, by the 
light of reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it 
amounts to this: That he has in him all the perfec- 
tion of a ſpiritual nature; and ſince we have no no- 

* No. 531. tion 
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on of any kind of ſpiritual perfection but what we 
diſcover in our own ſouls, we join 'infinitude to each 

of theſe perfections; and what i is a faculty in a hu- 
man ſoul becomes an attribute in God. We exiſt in 

place and time; the Divine Being fills the immenſity 

of ſpace with his preſence, and inhabits eternity. 

We are poſſeſſed of a little power and a little know- 

ledge; the Divine Being is almighty and omniſcient. 

In ſhort, by adding infinity to any Kind of perfection 

we enjoy, and by joining all theſe different kinds of 
perfections in one being, we form our idea of te 

Great Sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt have — 
this obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke's autho- 
rity to the ſame purpoſe out of his Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding; - If we examine the idea we have 
Hof the Incomprehenfible Supreme Being, we ſhall 
„ find that we come by it the ſame way; and that 
„the complex ideas we have both of God and ſepa- 
rate ſpirits are made up of the fimple ideas we re- 
„ ceive from reflection; v. g. having, from what we 
experiment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence 
„and duration, of knowledge and power, of pleaſure 
and happineſs, and of ſeveral other qualities and 
«© powers, which it is better to have than to be with. 
„ out: when we would frame an idea the moſt ſuit- 
able we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge 
every one of theſe with our idea of infinity ; and 
« io, putting them together, make our complex idea 
ILY of God. ”., | 

It is not impoſſible that 4 may be many lands 
of ſpiritual perfection beſides thoſe which are lodged 
in an human ſoul ; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
have the ideas of any kinds of perfection except thoſe 
of which we have ſome ſmall rays and ſhort imper- 
fe& ſtrokes in ourſelves. It would be therefore very 
ligh preſumption to determine whether the Supreme 
Being has not many more attributes than thoſe which 
enter our conceptians of him. This is certain, that 


e 
Vor. IV. 
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is not marked out in an human ſoul, it belongs in ich 
fulneſs to the Divine Nature. 
Several eminent philoſophers have imagine har : 


the ſoul, in her ſeparate ſtate, may have new facul- 


ties ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of 
exerting during her preſent union with the body; 
and whether theſe faculties may not correſpond with 
other attributes in the Divine Nature, and open to 
us hereafter new raatter of wonder and adoratian, we 

are altogether ignorant. This, as I have faid before, 
we ought to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, 
the Great Author of Nature, has in him all poſſible 


perfection, as well in kind as in degree, to ſpeak 
according to our methods of conceiving. I ſhall only 


add under this head, that when we have raiſed our 
notion of this Inſinite Being as high as it is poſſible 
for the mind of man to go, it will fall infinitely 
ſhort of what he really is. There is no end of his 
greatnefs The moſt . creature he has made, 
is only capable of adoring it; none but himſelf can 
comprehend It. 

The advice of the ſon of Sirach is e e and 
ſublime in this light. By his word all things con- 
liſt, We may ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort : 
wherefore in ſum, he is all. How ſhall we be able 
to magnify him? For he is great above all his works. 
The Lord is terrible, and very great, and marvellous 
in his power. When you glorify the Lord, exalt 
him as much as you can: For even yet will he far 
exceed. And when you exalt him, put forth all 
your ſtrength, and be not weary; for you can never 
go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, that he might 
tell us? And who can magnify him as he is? There 
are yet hid greater things e ee regions 
ſeen but a few of his works. 

T have here only conſidered the Supreme 
che light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we would "4 
him in all the wonders of his mercy, we muſt have 
recourſe to revelation, which repreſents him to us, 
nor only as infinitely great and glorious, ory as in- 

finitely 


% 
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finitely good and juſt in his diſpenſations towards 
man. But as this is a theory which falls under 
every one's conſideration, though indeed it can never 
be ſufficiently conſidered, I ſhall here only take no- 
tice of that habitual wenks and veneration which 
we ought to pay this Almighty. Being. We ſhould 
often refreſh-our minds with the thoughts of him, 
and annihilate ourſelves before him in the contem- 
plation of our own worthleſſneſs, and of his tran- 
ſcendent excellency and perfection. This would im- 
print in our minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted 
awe and veneration as that which I am here recom- 
mending, and which is in reality a kind of inceſſant 
prayer, and reaſonable humiliation of the ſoul . 
him who made it. 

This would effectually Kill a l the be d 
of pride, vanity and ſelf-conceit, which are apt to 
ſhoot up in the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts turn 
more on thoſe comparative advantages which they 
enjoy over ſome of their fellow-creatures, than on 
that infinite diſtance which is placed between them 
and the ſupreme model of all perfection. It would 
likewiſe quicken our deſires and endeavours of 
uniting ourſelves to him — all the acts of religion 
and virtue. 

Such an hebirual homage to the Supreme Being 
would in a particular manner baniſh from among 
us that prevailing impiety of uſing his name on the 
moſt trivial co | 

I find the following paſſage in an exvellent 8 | 
preached at-the funeral of a gentleman who was an 
honour to his country, and a more diligent as well as 
ſucceſsful inquirer into the works of nature than 
any other our nation has ever produced. He had 
the profoundeſt veneration for the great God of 
heaven and eartli that I have ever obſerved in any 
* „ Ferſon. The name of God was never men- 

* tioned by him without a pauſe, and a vifible ſtop 
4 2 his diſcourſe; in which, one that knew him 

* moſt particularly above twenty years, has told me 
C 2 a 
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\ „ that he was ſo exact, that he does not remember 
| to have obſerved him once to fail in it.“ | 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid 

by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful and holy. 

\ They would not let it enter even into their religious 
\ . diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe who 
\ make uſe of ſo tremendous a name in the ordinary 
1 expreſſions of their anger, mirth, and moſt imperti- 
N nent paſſions ? of thoſe who admit it into the moſt 
ö familiar queſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous phrates, 
8 and works of humour? not to mention thoſe who 
9 violate it by ſolemn perjuries ? It would be an af- 
th front to reaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the horror 
| and profaneneſs of ſuch a practice. The very men- 
IF tion of it expoſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the 
N light of nature, not to ſay religion, is not utterly 
MN extinguiſhed. $1 | 


© * * Wn. 


Thurſday, November 13, 1712 *. 


»# 


Spem longam reſec | 
Hon. Od. x1, I. 1. ver. 7. 


Cut ſhort vain hope. 


- * - N * 
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four hundred and ſeventy-firſt ſpeculation 

| turned upon the ſubject of hope in general. 
deſign this paper as a ſpeculation upon that vain 
and foohſh hope which is miſemployed on temporal 
| objects, and produces many ſorrows and calamities 
| in human life. ö a” 
| It is a precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, 
E - that we ſhould not entertain a hope of any thing in 
life which hes at a great diſtance from us. The 
| ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our time here, makes 
| fuch 2 kind of hope unreaſonable and abſurd. The 
grave lies unſeen between us and the object which 
No. 535. | "Hy 
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we reach after, - Where one man lives to enjoy the 
good he has in view, tem: thanldad. eee 
purſuit of it. 

It happens likewiſe nahe that one hops. no 
ſooner dies in us, but another riſes up in its Read. 
We are apt to fancy that we ſhall be happy and ſa- 
tisfied-if we poſſeſs ourſelves of ſuch and ſuch par- 
ticular enjoyments; but either by reaſon of their 
emptineſs, or the natural inquietude of the mind, 
we have no ſooner gained one point, but we extend 
our hopes to another. We ſtill find new inviting 
ſcenes and landſcapes lying behind thoſe which at a 
diſtance terminated our view. 

The natural conſequences of ſuch eee are | 
theſe ; that we ſhould take care not to let our hopes 
run out into too great a length; that we ſhould ſaffi- 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope, whether they be 
ſuch as we may reaſonably expect from them what 
we propoſe in their fruition, and whether they are 
ſuch as we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our 
life extend itſelf ſo far. If we hope for things which 
are at too great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that 
we may be intercepted by death in our progreſs to- 
wards them. If we hope for things of which we 
have not thoroughly conſidered the value, our diſ- 
appointment will be greater than our pleaſure in the 
fruition of them. If we hope for what we are not 
likely to poſſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make 
life a greater dream and ſhadow than it really is. 

Many of the miſeries and misfortumes of life 
proceed from our want of conſideration in one or all 
theſe particulars. They are the rocks on which the 
ſanguine tribe of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the 
bankrupt, the politician, the alchymiſt, and projec- 
tor, are caſt away in every age. Men of warm ima- 
ginations and towering thoughts are apt to overlook 
the goods of fortune which are near them for. ſome- 
thing that ghtters in the fight at a diſtance ; to negle& 
ſold and-ſubſtantial happineſs for what is ſhowy: and 
ſuperficial ;- and to contemn that good which hes 
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within their reach for that which they are not cap. 
able of attaining. Hope calculates its ſchemes for a 
long and durable life, preſſes forward to imaginary 
points of bliſs, and graſps at impoſſibilities ; and 

conſequently very often inſnares men into beggary, 
ruin and diſhonour. 

What I have here ſaid may ſerve as a moral to an 
Arabian fable, which I find trauſlated into French 
by Monfieur Galland. The fable has in it ſuch z 
wild, but natural ſimplicity, that I queſtion not my 
reader will be as much pleaſed with it as I have been, 
and that he will conſider himſelf, if he will reflect on 
the ſeveral amuſements of hope which have ſome- 
times paſſed in his mind as a near relation to the 
Perſian Glaſsman. 

Alnaſchar, ſays the fable, was a very idle fellow, 
that never would ſet his hand to any buſineſs during 
his father's life. When his father died, he left ham 
to the value of an hundred drachmas in Perſian mo- 
ney. Alnaſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid 
it out in glaſſes, bottles, and the fineſt earthen ware. 
Theſe he piled up in a large open baſket ; and hav- 
ing made choice of a very little ſhop, placed the baſ- 
ket at his feet, and leaned his back, upon the wall, 
in expectation of cuſtomers. As he fat in this po- 
ſture, with his eyes upon the baſket, he fell into a 
moſt amuſing train of thought, and was overheard by 
one of his neighbours as he talked to himſelf in the 
following manner: This baſket,” ſays he, coſt 
me at the wholeſale merchants an hundred drach- 
„ mas, which is all I have in the world. I ſhall 

«+ quickly make two hundred of it by ſelling at in 
retail. Theſe two hundred drachmas will in a 
«© very little while riſe to four hundred, which of 
© courſe will amount in time to four thouſand. Four 
* thouſand drachmas cannot fail of making eight 
„ thouſand. As foon as by this means I am maſter 
„of ten thouſand, I will lay aſide my trade of a 
«+ glaſs-man and turn jeweller. I ſhall then deal in 


* diatnonds, pearls, and all forts of rich ſtones. 


« When 
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When I have got t as much wealth as 1 
can well deſire, I will make a purchaſe of the fin- 
eſt houſe I can find, with lands, llaves, eunuchs, 
and horſes.” I ſhall then begin to enjoy myſelf, 
and make a noiſe in the world. I will not, how- 
ever, ſtop. there; but ſtill continue in my traffic 
until. J have got together a hundred — 


drachmas. When I have thus made myſelf maſter 


of a hundred thouſand drachmas, I ſhall naturally 
ſet myſelf on the foot of a prince, and will demand 
the grand viſier's daughter in marriage, after hav- 
ing repreſented to that miniſter the information 


which | have received of the beauty, wit, diſ- 


cretion, and other high qualities which his daugh- 
ter poſſeſſes. I will let him know- at the ſame 
time that it is my intention to make him a preſent 
of a thouſand pieces of gold on our marriage night. 
As ſoon as I have married the grand viſier's 
daughter, I wilt buy her ten black eunuchs, the 
youngeſt and the beſt that can be got for money. 
J muſt afterwards make my father-in-law a viſit, 
with a great train and equipage: and when 1 am 
placed at his right hand, which he will do of 
courſe, if it be only to honour his daughter, I will 
give him the thouſand pieces of gold which I pro- 
miſed him; and afterwards, to his great ſurpriſe, 


will preſent himywith another . of the ſame 


value, with ſome ſhort ſpeech; as, Sir, you ſee 
1 1 always give more than 
I promiſe.” 

6 When L have angle the pridoelh.tn my henſe, 
I ſhall take particular care to breed her in a, due 
reſpect for me, before I give the reins to love and 
dalliance. To this end I ſhall confine her to her 
own apartment, make her a {bort - viſit, and talk 
but little to her. Her woman will repreſent to 
me, that ſhe is inconfolable by reaſon of my un- 
kindneſs, aud beg me with trars to careſs her, and 


let her fit down by me; but I ſnall ſtill remain 


4 


* and will turn my back upon * 


— 
—— * 
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« the firſt night. Her mother will then come and 
« bring her daughter to me, as I am ſeated on a ſo- 


fa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will 


« fling herſelf at my feet, and beg of me to receive 
„ her into my favour.” Then will I, to imprint in 
„ her a thorough veneration for my perſon, draw 
up my legs and ſpurn her from me with my foot, 
in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhall full Gove ſeveral 

„ paces from the ſofa.” 

Alnaſchar was entirely We up in this dic 
merical viſion, and could not forbear acting with his 


foot what he had in his thoughts: So that unluckily 


ſtriking his baſket of brittle ware, which was the 
foundation of all his grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes 
to a great diſtance from him into the ſtreet, and worn 
them into ten thouſand pieces. 6 


— — —— 
— — — —_—_ — 


Friday, November 12, 17125 . 


O vere Phrygie, neque enim Phryges! | 
| Virs. En. ix. ver. 617. 


Or whe ne in den ef e 
” DRYDEN. 


S I was the other day ſtanding in my bookſell- 

er's ſhop, a pretty young thing about eight- 

een years of age ſtept out of her coach, and bruſhing 
by me, beckoned the man of the ſhop to the farther 
end of his counter, where ſhe whiſpered ſomething 
to him with an attentive look, and at the ſame time 
preſented him with a letter: after which, preſſing 
the end of her fan upon his hand, ſhe delivered the 
remaining part of her meſſage, and withdrew. I ob- 
ſerved in the midſt of her diſcourſe, that ſhe fluſhed, 
and caſt an eye upon me over her ſhoulder, having 
been informed by my bookſeller, that I was the man 
No. 536. of 
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of the ſhort face whom ſhe had ſo often read of. 
Upon her paſſing by me, the pretty blooming - crea- 
ture ſmiled in my and dropped me a courteſy. 
She ſcarce gave me time to return her ſalute, before 
ſhe quitted the ſhop with an eafy ſkuttle, and ſtepped 
again into her coach, giving the footman directions 


to drive where they were bid. Upon her departure, 


my bookſeller gave me a letter ſubſcribed, To the in- 
genious Spectator, which the young, lady had defired 
him to deliver into my own hands, and to tell me 
that the ſpeedy publication of it would not only ob- 
lige herſelf, but a whole tea-table. of my friends. I 
opened it therefore, with a reſolution to publiſh it, 
whatever it ſhould contain, and am ſure if any of my 
male readers will be ſo ſeverely critical as not to 
like it, they would have been as well pleaſed with 
T had they ſeen the face of the pretty 
cribe. 1 


Mr. Srrcra rox, London, Nov. 1713. 


"> OU are always ready to receive any -uſeful 


q hint or propoſal; and ſuch I believe you 
« will think one that may put you in a way to em- 
e ploy the moſt idle part of the kingdom; I mean 
that part of mankind who are known by the name 
of the women's men or beaus, &c. Mr. Spectator, 


«© you are ſenſible theſe pretty gentlemen are not 


made for any manly employments ; and for want 
of buſineſs, are often as much in the vapours as the 
ladies. Now, what I propoſe is this, that fince 
« knotting is again in faſhion, which has been found 
a very pretty amuſement, that you would 'recom- 
mend it to theſe gentlemen as ſomething that may 
make them uſeful to the ladies they admire. And 
«+ fince it is not inconfiſtent with any game, or other 
* diverſion; for it may be done in the play-bouſe, in 
«© their coaches, at the tea-table, and in hott, in all 
places where they come for the ſake of the ladies 
q 2 at church, be pleaſed to forbid it there to pre- 
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vent miſtakes); it will be eafily complied with. 


6 Tt is beſides an employment that allows, as we ſee 
* by the fair ſex, of many graces which will make 
„the beaus more readily come into it; it ſhews 4 
* white hand and a diamond-ring to great advantage; 
« 1t leaves the eyes at full liberty to be employed 
as before; as alſo the thoughts and the tongue. 
In ſhort, it ſeems in every reſpect ſo proper that 
it is needleſs to urge it farther, by ſpeaking of the 
« ſatisfaction theſe male-knotters will find; © when 
* they ſee their work mixed up in a fringe, and worn 
* by the fair lady for whom and with whom it was 
„done. Truly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot but be 
*« pleaſed I have hit upon ſomething that theſe gen- 
&* tleinen are capable of; for it is fad ſo confiderable 
a part of the kingdom (1 mean for numbers) 
* ſhould be of no manner of uſe. I ſhall not trouble 
« you farther at this time, but only to ſay, that I 
am always your reader, and generally your ad- 
„ mirer. | E.“ 


F. S. The ſooner theſe fine gentlemen are ſet to 
* work the better; there being at this time ſeveral 
_ * fine ſringes, that ſtay only for more hands.” 


I ſhall, in the next place, preſent my reader with 
the deſcription of a ſet of men who are common 
enough in the world, though I do not remember that 
7 Rave yet taken notice of them, as = are drawn 
in the following deter. 


„% Mr. SPECTATOR, 8 
INCE you have lately, to fo good Shtpo 
5 enlarged upon conjugal love, it is to be hoped 
* you will diſcourage every practice that rather pro- 
* cgeds from a regard to intereſt than to happineſs. 
Now, you cannot but obſerve that moſt of our 
fine young ladies readily fall in with the direction 
** of the graver ſort, to retain in their ſervice, by 
* ſome ſmall encouragement, as great a number as 
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they can of ſupernumerary and inſignificant fel. 
„ Jows, which the + uſe like whifflers, and common- 


“ ly call __ orns. Theſe are never. deligned 
to know the length of the foot; but only when a 
good offer comes, to whet and ſpur him up to the 
« pos Nay, it is the opinion of that grave lady, 
A Matchwell, that it is abſolutely convenient 
for every prudent family to have ſeveral of theſe 
implements about the houſe, to clap on as occa- 
, fion ſerves; and that every ſpack ought to produce 
** a certificate of his being a Shoeing Horn, before 
he be admitted as a Shoe. A certain lady, whom 
could name if it was neceſſary, has at preſent 
more Shoeing Horns of all fizes, countries and 
« colours, in her ſervice, than ever ſhe had new 
Shoes in her life. I have known a woman make 
uſe of a Shoeing Horn for ſeveral years; and find- 
ing him unſucceſsful in that function, convert him 
** at length into a Shoe. I am miſtaken if your 
friend Mr. William Honeycomb was not a caſt 
«© Shoeing Horn before his late marriage. As for 
«« myſelf, I muſt frankly declare to you, that I have 
been an arrant Shoeing Horn for above theſe twenty 
«« years, I ſerved my firſt miſtreſs in that . 
above five of the number before ſhe was ſhod. 
*« confeſs, though ſhe had many who made their 
application to her, I always thought myſelf the 
+ beſt Shoe in her ſhop; and it was not until a 
“month before her marriage, that I diſcovered what 
was. This had like to have broke my heart, 
and raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions in me, that I told the 
„next I made love to, upon receiving ſome unkind 
« uſuage from her, that I began to look. upon my- 
** ſelf. as 00 more than her Shoeing Horn. Upon 
which my dear, who was à coquette in her na- 
<< ture, told me, I was hypochondriacal; and that I 
n to be an egg or 
* a pipkin. But in a very ſhort time after ſhe gave 
me to know that I was not miſtaken in myſelf. 
A would be tedious 3 to you the hie of 
| 2 „n 
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<«< an unfortunate Shoeing Horn; or I might enter. 
« tain you with a very long and melancholy rela- 
« tion of my ſufferings. Upon the whole, I think, 
« Sir, it would very well become a man in your 
« poſt, to determine in what caſes a woman may be 
allowed with honour to make uſe of a Shoeing 
«© Horn, as alſo to declare whether a maid on this 
* fide five-and-twenty, or a widow who has not been 
three years in that ſtate, may be granted ſuch a 
« privilege, with other difficulties which will na- 
6+ turally occur to you upon that ſubject. | 
«© am, SIR, 
* with the moſt profound veneration, 
66 Yours, &c. ” 


22 — 
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Monday, November 1 7» 1712 *. 
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Ultra 
Finem tendere opus. 
Hon. Sat. i. 1. 2. ver. 1. 


To mil beyond all . 
URPRISE is ſo much the life of ſtories, that 


every one aims at it who endeavours to pleaſe 
by telling them. Smooth delivery, an elegant choice 
of words, and a ſweet arrangement, are all beautify- 
ing graces, but not the particulars in this point of 
converſation which either long command the atten- 
tion, or ſtrike with the violence of a ſudden paſſion, 
or occaſion the burſt of a laughter which accompanies 
humour. I have ſometimes fahcied that the mind is 
in this caſe like a traveller who ſees a fine ſeat in 
haſte : he acknowledges the delightfulneſs of a walk 
ſet with regularity ; but would be uneaſy if he were 
obliged to pace it over, when the firſt view had let 
him into all its beauties from one end to the other. 
No. 538. However, 
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However, a knowledge of the ſucceſs which ſtories 
will have when they are attended with a turn of ſur- 
priſe, as it has happily made the characters of ſome, 
fo has it alſo been the ruin of the characters of others. 
There is a ſet of men who outrage truth, inſtead of 
affecting us with a manner in telling it; who over- 
leap the line of probability, that they may. ſeem 
to move out of the common road, and endeavour 
only to make their hearers ſtare by impoſing upon 
them with a kind of nonſenſe againſt the philoſophy 
of nature, or ſuch a heap of wonders told upon their 
own knowledge, as it is not likely one man ſhould 
have ever met with. 43 

I have been led into this obſervation by a com- 
pany into which I fell accidentally. . The ſubje& of 
Antipathies was a proper field wherein ſuch falſe 
ſurpriſes might expatiate ; and there were thoſe pre- 
ſent who appeared very fond to ſhew it in its full ex- 
tent of traditional hiſtory, Some of them in a learn- 
ed manner offered to our conſideration the miracu- 
lous powers which the effluvinms of cheeſe have over 
bodies whoſe pores are diſpoſed to receive them in a 
noxious manner ; others gave an account of ſuch who 
could indeed bear the fight of cheeſe, but not the 
taſte ; for which they brought a reaſon from the milk 
of their nurſes. Others again diſcourſed, without 
endeavouring at reaſons, concerning an unconquer- 
able averſion which fore ſtomachs have againſt a 
joint of meat when it is whole, and the eager incli- 
nation they have for it, when, by its being cut up, 
the ſhape which had affected them is altered. From 
hence they paſſed to eels; thence to parſnips; and ſo 
from one averſion to another, until we had worked 
up ourſelves to fuch 'a pitch of complaiſance, that 
when the dinner was to come in, we- enquired the 
name of every diſh, and hoped it would be no offences 
to any in company before it was admitted. When 
we had fat down, this civility among us turned the 
diſcourſe from eatables to other ſorts of averſions; 
and the eternal cat, which plagues every converſa- 

i tion 
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tion of this nature, began then to ingroſs the ſub- 
jet. One had ſweated at the fight of it; another had 
ſmelled it out as it lay concealed in a very diſtant 
cupboard; and he who crowned the whole ſet of 
theſe ſtories reckoned up the number of times in 
which it had occaſioned him to ſwoon away. At 
laſt, ſays he,-that you may all-be ſatisfied of my in- 
vincible averſion to a cat, I ſhall give an unanſwer- 
able inſtance. As I was going through a. ſtreet of 
London, where I never had been until then, I felt a 
general damp and faintneſs all over me, which I could 
not tell how to account for, until I chanced to caſt 
my eyes upwards, and found that I was paſſing un- 
der a ſign-poſt on which the picture of a cat was 
hun 

The extravagance. of this turn in the way of ſur- 
priſe gave a ſtop to the talk we had been carrying 


on. Some were filent becauſe they doubted, and 


others becauſe they were conquered in their own 
way; ſo that the gentleman had an opportunity to 
preſs the belief of it upon us, and let us ſee that he 
was rather expoſing himſelf than ridiculing others. 

I muſt freely own, that I did not all this while 
diſbelieve every thing that was ſaid; but yet I 
thought ſome in the company had been endeavouring 
who ſhould pitch the bar fartheſt ; that it had for 
ſome time been a meaſuring-caſt ; "and at laſt my 
friend of the cat and fign-poſt had thrown beyond 
them all. 

I then conſidered the manner in winch this ſtory 
had been received, and the poſſibility that it might 
have paſſed for a jeſt upon others, if he had not la- 
boured againſt himſelf, From hence, thought I, 
there are two ways which the well-bred world ge- 
nerally take to correct ſuch a practice, when they do 
not think fit to contradict it flat] 

The firſt of theſe is a general Glance, which I would 
not adviſe any one to interpret in his own behalf. 
It is often the effeQt of prudence in avoiding a quar- 
rel, when they ſee another drive ſo ** that thers 3 is 
no 
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no ſtopping him without being run againſt ; and but 
very ſeldom the effect of weakneſs in believing ſud- 
denly. The generality of mankind are not ſo groſsly 
ignorant as ſome overbearing ſpirits would perſuade 
themſelves : and if the authority of à character, or a 
caution againſt danger, make us ſuppreſs our opi- 
nions ; yet neither of theſe are of force enough to 
ſuppreſs our thoughts of them. If a man who has 
endeavoured to amuſe his company with improbabi- 
lities could but look into their minds, he would-find 
that they imagine he lightly eſteems of their ſenſe 
when he thinks to impoſe upon them; and that he'is 
leſs efteemed by them for his attempt in doing fo. 
His endeavour to glory at their expence becomes a 
ground of quarrel, and the ſcorn and indifference 
with which they entertain it begins the immediate 
puniſhment : and indeed (if we ſhould even go no 
farther) filence, or a negligent indifference, has a 
deeper way of wounding than oppoſition, becauſe op- 
poſitlon proceeds from an anger that has a ſort of 
generous ſentiment for the adverſary mingling along 
with it; while it ſhews that there is ſome eſteem in 
your mind for him; in ſhort, that you think him 
worth while to conteſt with. But filence, or a ne- 
gligent indifference, proceeds from anger, mixed with 
a ſcorn that ſhews another he is thought by you too 
contemptible to be regarded. 

The other method which the world has taken for 
correcting this practice of falſe ſurpriſe, is to over- 
ſhoot ſuch talkers in their own bow, or to raiſe the 
ſtory with further degrees of impoſſibility, and ſet 
up for a voucher to them in ſuch a manner as muſt 
let them ſee they ſtand detected. Thus I have heard 
a diſcourſe was once managed upon the effects of fear. 
One of the company had given an account how it 
had turned his friend's hair gray in a night, when 
the terrors of à ſhipwreck encompaſſed him. An- 
other, taking the hint from hence, began upon his 
own knowledge to enlarge his inſtances of the like 
nature to ſuch a number, that it was not m_ 
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he could ever have met with them: and as he ain 
grounded theſe upon different cauſes for the ſake of 
variety, it might ſeem at laſt, from his ſhare of the 
converſation, almoſt impoſlible that any one who can 
feel the paſſion of fear ſhould all his life eſcape fo 
common an effe& of it. By this time ſome of the 
company grew negligent, or defirous to contradict 
him; but one rebuked the reſt with an ap 

of ſeverity ; ; and with the known old ſtory in his 
head, aſſured them they need not ſcruple to believe that ' 
the fear of any thing can make a man's hair gray, 
fince he knew one whoſe periwig had ſuffered ſo by 
it. Thus he ſtopped the talk, and made them eaſy. 
Thus is the ſame method wken to bring us to ſhame 
which we fondly take to increaſe our character. It 
is indeed à kind of mimicry, by which another 
puts on our air of converſation to ſhew us to our- 
ſelves. He ſeems. to look ridiculous before you, 
that you may remember how near a reſemblance you 
bear to him, or that you may know that he will not 
lie under the imputation of believing you. Then it 
is that you are ſtruck dumb immediately with a con- 
ſcious ” 6-086 for what you have been ſaying. -. Then 
it is that you are inwardly grieved at the ſentiments 
which you cannot but perceive others entertain con- 
cerning you. In ſhort, you are againſt yourſelf; 
the laugh of the company runs - againſt you; the 
cenſuring world is obliged to you for that triumph 
which you have allowed them at your own expence; 
and truth, which you have injured, has a near way 


of being revenged on you, when by the bare repe- 


tition of your ſtory, you become a frequent * 
for the public. 8 
«© Mr SPECTATOR, 
HE other day, walking it in Pancras charch- 
yard, I thought of your paper wherein you 
mention epitaphs, and am of opinion this has a 


«+ thought in it worth being n to your 
readers. 
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Here innocence and beauty lies, whoſe breath 
Was ſnateh'd by early, not untimely death. 

« Hence did ſhe go, juſt as ſhe did begin 

« Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to fin. 
Death, that does fin and ſorrow thus prevent, 

« Is the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 

| „ T am, Sin, 
« Your humble ſervant.” 


r ET EEE ——— ———o 
Friday, November 21, 1712 *. 


Et fibi preferri 2 guudet —— 
Ovip, Met. 1. ii. ver. 430. 


He heard, 
Well pleas'd, himſelf hefore himſelf preferr'd. 
ADDISON, 


HEN [I have been preſent in aſſemblies where 

my Paper has been talked of, I have been 
very well pleaſed to hear thoſe who would detract 
from the author of it obſerve, that the letters which 
are ſent to the SpeQator are as good if not better 


than any of his works. Upon this occaſion many 


letters of mirth are uſually mentioned, which ſome 
think the Spectator writ to himſelf, and which others 
commend becauſe they fancy he received them from 


his correſpondents. Such are thoſe from the valetu- 


dinarian ; the inſpector of the fign-poſts; the maſter 
of the fan exerciſe ; with that of the hooped petti- 
coat; that of Nicholas Hart the annual ſleeper; that 
from Sir John Envill ; that upon the London cries ; 
with multitudes of the fame nature. As I love no- 
thing more than to mortify the ill-natured ; that I 
may do it effeQually, I muſt acquaint them they 
have very often praiſed me when they did not deſign 

Vol. IV. ++ it 3 
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it; and that they have approved my writings when 
they thought they had derogated from them. I have 
heard ſeveral of theſe unhappy gentlemen 'proving 
by undeniable arguments, that I was not able to pen 
a letter which I had written the day before. Nay, 
I have heard ſome of them throwing out ambiguous 
expreſſions, and giving the company reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that they themſelves did me the honour to ſend 
me ſuch and ſuch a particular epiſtle, which happen- 
ed to be talked of with the eſteem or approbation of 
thoſe who were preſent, Theſe rigid .critics are ſo 
afraid of allowing me any thing which does not be- 
long to me, that they will not be poſitive whether 
the lion, the wild boar, and the flower-pots in the 
playhouſe, did not actually write thoſe letters which 
came to me in their nanies. I muſt therefore inform 
theſe gentlemen, that I often chooſe this way of caſt- 
ing my thoughts into a letter, for the following rea- 
ſons: Firſt, out of the policy of thoſe who try their 
jeſt upon another before they own it themſelves : 
Secondly, becauſe I would extort a little praiſe from 
ſuch who will never applaud any thing whoſe author 
is known and certain: Thirdly, becauſe it gave an 
opportunity of introducing a great variety of cha- 
raters into my work, which could not have been 
done, had J always written in the perſon of the 
SpeQator : Fourthly, becauſe the dignity ſpectatorial 
would have ſuſſered, had I publiſhed as from myſelf 
thoſe ſevere ludicrous compoſitions which I have 
aſcribed to fiftitious names and characters: And laſtly, 
becauſe they often ſerve to bring in more naturally 
fuch additional reflections as have been placed at the 
end of them. 

There are others who have hkewiſe done me a 
very particular honour, though undeſignedly. Theſe 
are ſuch who would needs have it that I have trahſ- 
lated or borrowed many of my thoughts out of books 
which are written in other languages. I have heard 
of a perſon who is more famous for his library than 
his learning, that has afferted this more than once 
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in his private converſation. Were it true, I am ſure 
he could. not ſpeak it from his own knowledge: But 
had he read the books which he has collected, he 
would find this accuſatton to be wholly groundleſs. 
Thoſe who are truly learned will acquit me in this 
point; in which I have been ſo far from offending, 
that I have been ſcrupulous perhaps to a fault in 
quoting the authors of ſeveral paſſages which I might 
have made my own. But as this afſertion is in rea- 
lity an encomium on what I have publiſhed, I ought 
rather to glory in it than endeavour to confute it. 

Some are ſo very willing to alienate from me that 
ſmall reputation which might accrue to me from any 
of theſe my ſpeculations, that they attribute ſome 
of the beſt of them to thoſe unaginary manuſcripts 
with which I have introduced them. There are 
others, I muſt confeſs, whoſe objections have given 
me a greater concern, as they ſeem to reflect, under 
this head, rather on my morality than on my inven- 
tion. Theſe are they who ſay an author is guilty 
of falſhood, when he talks to the public of manu- 
ſcripts which he never ſaw, or deſcribes ſcenes of 
action or diſcourſe in which he was never engaged. 
But theſe gentlemen would do well to n there 
is not a fable or parable which ever was made uſe 
of, that is not liable to this exception; ſince nothing, 
according to this notion, can be related innocently, 
which was not once matter of fact. Beſides, I think 
the moſt ordinary reader may be able to diſcover by 
my way of writing, what I deliver in theſe occur- 
rences as truth, and what as fiction. | 

Since I am unawares engaged in anſwering the ſe- 
veral objections which have been made againſt theſe 
my works, I muſt take notice that there are ſome 
who affirm a Paper of this nature ſhould always turn 
upon diverting ſubjects; and others who find fault 
with every one of them that hath not an immediate 
tendency to the advancement of religion or learning. 
I ſhall leave theſe gentlemen to diſpute it out among 
themſelves; ines I ſee my * of my conduct pa- 
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troniſed by each fide. Were I ſerious on an im 

per ſubject, or trifling in a ſerious one, I ſhould de- 
ſervedly draw upop me the cenſure of my readers ; 
or were J conſcious of any thing in my writings 
that is not innocent at leaſt, or that the greateſt part 
of them were not fincerely defigned to diſcountenance 


vice and ignorance, and ſupport the intereſt of truth, 


wiſdom and virtue, I ſhould be more ſevere upon 
myſelf than the public is diſpoſed to be. In the 
mean while I defire my reader to conſider every par- 
ticular paper or diſcourſe as a diſtin@ tract by itſelf, 
and independent of every thing that goes before or 
after it. 

I ſhall end this Paper with the following letter, 
which was really ſent me, as ſome others have been 
which I have publiſhed, and for which 1 muſt own 
myſelf indebted to their reſpe&ive writers. | 


« SIR, ; 
6 I WAS this morning in a company of your 


well-wiſhers, when we read over with great 
« ſatisfaion Tully's obſervations on action adapted 
„ to the Britiſh Theatre: though, by the way, we 
« were very ſorry to find that you have diſpoſed 
of another member of your club. Poor Sir Roger 
is dead, and the worthy clergyman dying. Cap- 
“ tain Sentry has taken poſſeſſion of a good eſtate : 
Will Honeycomb has married a farmer's daugh- 
ter; and the Templar withdraws himſelf into the 
„ buſineſs of his own profeſſion. What will all 
„this end in? We are afraid it portends no good 
to the public. Unleſs you very ſpeedily fix a day 
„for the election of new members, we are under 
* the apprehenfion of loſing the Britiſh Spectator. 


AI hear of a party of ladies who intend to addreſs 


you on this ſubje& ; and queſtion not, if you do 
„not give us the ſlip very Tuddenly, that you will 
receive addreſſes from all parts of the kingdom to 
continue ſo uſeful a work. Pray deliver us out 
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« of this perplexity; and among the multitudes of 
your readers you will particularly oblige 
% Your moſt fincere friend and ſervant, 
*« PHILO-SPEC,” 


—_— 


Saturday, November 22, 1712 *. 


—Facies non omnibus ua, 
Nec diverſa tamen 
Ov1p. Met. 1. ii. ver. 13. 


Similar, though not the ſame 


HOSE who were ſkilful in anatomy among the 
ancients, concluded from the outward and in- 
ward make of a human body, that it was the work 
of a Being tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. As 
the world grew more 2 in this art, their 
diſcoveries gave them opportunities of 
the conduct of Providence in the formation of an hu- 
man body. Galen was converted by his diſſections, 
and could not but own a Supreme Being upon a far- 
vey of this his handy-work. There were indeed 
many parts of which the old anatomiſts did not know 
the certain uſe} but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe 
which they had examined were adapted with admir- 
able art to their ſeveral functions, they did not que- 
{tion but thoſe whoſe uſes they could not determine 
were contrived with the ſame wiſdom for reſpective 
ends and purpoſes. * Since the circulation of the 
blood has been found out, and many other great diſ- 
coveries have been made by our modern anatomiſts, 
we ſee new wonders in the human frame, and dif. 
cern ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts; which 
uſes the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the 
body of man is ſuch a ſubje&t as ſtands the utmoſt 
teſt of examination. Though it appears formed with 
No. 343. . the 
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the niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperſicial ſurvey 
of it, it {till mends upon the ſearch, and produces 
our ſurprize and amazement in proportion as we pry 
into it. What I have here ſaid of an human body 
may be applied to the body of every animal which 
has been the ſubje& of anatomical obſervations. 

The body of an animal is an obje& adequate to 
our ſenſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of Providence 
that lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye is able to 
command it, and by ſucceſſive inquiries can ſearch 
into all its parts. Could the body of the whole 
earth, or indeed the whole unrverſe, be thus ſubmit- 
ted: to the examination of our ſenſes, were it not too 
big and diſproportioned for our inquiries, too un- 
wieldy for the management of the eye and hand, 
there is no queſtion but it would appear to us as cu- 
riqus and well contrived a frame as that of the hu- 
man body. We ſhould ſee the ſame concatenation 
and ſubſerviency, the ſame neceſſity and uſefulneſs. 
the ſame beauty and harmony in all and every of its 
parts, as what we diſcover 1 in the body of every ſin- 

gle animal. 

The more 3 our reaſon is, and the more 
able to grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill 
are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes of Wiſdom and 
Providence in the works of the creation. A Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who ſtands up as the miracle of the preſent 
age, can look through a whole planetary ſyſtem; 
conſider it in its weight, number, and meaſure ; and 
draw from it as many demonſtrations of inſinite 
power and wiſdom as a more confined underſtanding 
is able to deduce from the ſyſtem of an human 
body. | 

But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy, I 
ſhall here conſider the fabric and texture of the bo- 
dies of animals in one particular view; which, in my 
opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and all- wiſe 
Being in their formation, with the evidence of a 
thouſand demonſtrations. I think we may lay chis 
down as an inconteſted principle, that chance * 
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acts in a perpetual uniformity and conſiſtence with 
itſelf, If one ſhould always fling the ſame number 
with ten thouſand dice, or ſee every throw juſt five 
times leſs or ſive times more in number than the 
throw which immediately preceded it, who would 


not imagine there is ſome inviſible power which di- 


rects the caſt ? This is the proceeding which we find 
in the operations of nature, Every kind of animal is 
diverſified - by © different magnitudes j each of which 
gives riſe to a different ſpecies. Let a man trace the 

dog or lion-kind, and he will obſerve how many of 
the works of nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, in a variety of editions. If we look into 
the reptile world, or into thoſe different kinds of 
animals that fill the element of water, we meet with 
the ſame repetition among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ 
very little from one another in fize and bulk. You 
ſind the ſame creature that is drawn at large copied 
out in the ſeveral proportions, and ending in minia- 
ture. It would be tedious to produce inſtances of 
this regular conduct in Providence; as it would be 
ſuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural 
hiſtory of animals. The magnificent harmony of the 
univerſe is ſuch, that we may obſerve innumerable 
diviſions running upon the ſame ground. I might 
alſo extend this ſpeculation to the dead parts of na- 
ture, in which we may find matter diſpoſed into 
many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey of ſtars 
and planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other ſub- 
lunary parts of the creation. In a word, Providence 
has ſhewn the richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, 
not only in the production of many original ſpecies, 
but in the multiplicity of deſcents, which it has made 
on every original ſpecies in particular. 

But to purſue this thought ſtill farther. Every 
living creature conſidered in itfelf, has many very 
complicated parts that are exa@ copies of ſome other 
parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated 
in the ſame manner. One eye would have been ſuf- 
ficient for the ſubſiſtence and preſervation of an ani- 
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mal; but, in order to better his condition, we ſee 
another placed with a mathematical exactneſs in the 
ſame moſt advantageous fituation, and in every par- 
ticular of the ſame ſize and texture, Is it polkble 
for chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her 
operations? Should a million of dice turn up twice 
together the ſame number, the wonder would be no- 
thing in compariſon of this. But when we ſee 


this ſimilitude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, 


the fingers ; when we ſee one half of the body en- 
tirely correſpond with the other in all thoſe minute 
ſtrokes, without which a man might have very well 
ſubſiſted; nay, when we often ſee a ſingle part re- 
peated an hundred times in the ſame body, notwith- 
ſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill in 
magnitude, as the convenience of their particular 
ſituation requires ; ſure a man muſt have a ſtrange 
caſt of underſtanding, who does not diſcover the 
finger of God in ſo wonderful a work. Theſe du- 
plicates in thoſe parts of the body, without which a 
man might have very well ſubſiſted, though not ſo 
well as with them, are a plain demonſtration of an 
All-wiſe Contriver ; as thoſe more numerous copy- 
ings which are found among the veſſels of the ſame 


body, are evident demonſtrations that they could not 


be the work of chance. This argument receives ad- 
ditional ſtrength, if we apply it to every animal and 
inſet within our knowledge, as well as to thoſe 
numberleſs living creatures that are objects too mi- 
nute for a human eye: and if we confider how the 
ſeveral ſpecies in this whole world of life reſemble 
one another in very many particulars, ſo far as is 
convenient for their reſpective ſtates of exiſtence ; 
it is much more probable that an hundred millions 
of dice ſhould be caſually thrown an hundred mil- 
lion of times in the ſame number, than that the body 
of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced by the for- 
tuitous concourſe of matter. And that the hike 
chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable inſtances, requires 
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a degree of. credulity that is not under the direction 
of common ſenſe. We may carry this conſideration. 
yet further, if we reflect on the two ſexes in every 
living ſpecies, with their reſemblance to each other, 
and thoſe particular diſtinctions which were neceſſary 
for the keeping up of this great world of life, 
There are many more demon{trations of a Su- 
preme Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power 
and goodneſs. in the formation of a living creature, 
for which I refer my reader to other writings, par- 
ticularly to the fixth book of the poem intituled 
Creation, where the anatomy of the human body is 
deſcribed with great perſpicuity and elegance. I 
have been particular on the thought which runs 
through this | oth 8 hg becauſe I have not ſeen jt 
ane upon by others. 5 
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St kw ti, , men firota nadie vel bob 
Non fieret levius, ſugeres radice vel herba 
Pr e nibil curarier 


HoR. I. 2. Ep. i ii. ver. 149. 


Suppoſe yon had an wound, and one had ſhew'd 
An herb, which you apply'd, but found no 
Would you be fond of this, increaſe your pain, 
And = the fruitleſs remedy again ? 


\CREECH. 


I is very difficult to praiſe a man without putting 
him out of countenance. My following corre- 
ſpondent has found out this uncommon art, and to- 
gether with his friends has celebrated ſome of my 
ſpeculations after ſuch a concealed but diverting man- 
ner, that if any of my readers think I am to blame 
Vox. IV. F a in 
No. 547. : - : 
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in publiſhing my own commendations, they wilt al- 
low I ſhould have deſerved their cenſure as much 


had I ſuppreſſed the humour in which they are con- 
veyed to me. | 


« SIR, | | F 
JF AM often in a private aſſembly of wits of both 
ſexes, where we generally deſcant upon your 
ſpeculations, or upon the ſubjects on which: you 
have treated. We were laſt Tueſday talking of 
thoſe two volumes which you have lately publiſh. 
ed. Some were commending one of your papers, 
and ſome another ; and there was ſcarce a fingle 
perſon in the company that had not a favourite 
5 ſpeculation. Upon this a man of wit and learn- 
ing told us, he thought it would not be amiſs, if 
we paid the Spectator the fame compliment that 
is often made in our public prints to Sir Wil- 
liam Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. Moor the apothe- 
cary, and other eminent phyſicians, where it is 
uſual for the patients to publiſh the cures which 
have been made upon them, and the ſeveral diſ- 
tempers under which they laboured. The pro- 
poſal took; and the lady where we viſited having 
the two laſt volumes in large paper interleaved 
for her own private uſe, ordered them to be 
brought down and laid in the window; whither 
every one in the company retired, and writ down 
a particular advertiſement in the ſtile and phraſe 
of the like ingenious compoſitions which we fre- 
quently meet with at the end of our newſpapers. 
When we had finiſhed our work, we read them 
with a great deal of mirth at the fire-fide, and 
agreed, nemine contradicente, to get them tranſcrib- 
ed and ſent to the Spectator. The gentleman who 
made the propoſal entered the following advertiſe- 


** ment before the title page; after which the ref 
'* ſucceeded in order, | 1 
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KRemedium efficax & univerſum; or an eſſectual 
remedy adapted to all capacities; thewing how any 
perſon may cure himſelf of ill- nature, pride, party- 
ſpleen, or any other diſtemper incident to the hu- 
man ſyſtem, with an eaſy way to know when the 
infection is upon him. The panacea is as inno- 
cent as bread, agreeable to the taſte, and requires 
no confinement. It has not its equal in the uni- 
verſe ; as abundance of the nobility and gentry 
throughout the kingdom have experienced. 
* N. B. No family ought to be without it.” 


Over the two Spectators on Fealoufy, being the two firſt 
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in the third volume. 


« I William Crazy, aged threeſcore and ſeven, 
having for ſeveral years been afflited with uneaſy 
doubts, fears, and yapours, occaſioned by the youth 
and beauty of Mary my wife, aged twenty-five, 
do hereby, for the benefit of the public, give no- 
tice, that I have found great relief from the two 
following doſes, having taken them two mornings 
together with a diſh of chocolate. Witneſs my 
hand,” Ke. | 


Dor the benefit if the Par. 


© In charity to ſuch. as are troubled with the diſ- 
caſe of levee-hunting, and are forced to ſeek their 
bread every morning at the chamber-doors of great 
men, I A. B. do teſtify, that for many years paſt 
I laboured under this faſhionable diſtemper, but 
was cured of it by a remedy which I bought of 
Mrs. Baldwin, contained in a half ſheet of paper, 
marked No. 193, where any one may be provided 
with the ſame remedy at the price of a ſingle 
penny.” EY | 
„An infallible cure for Hypocondriac Melancholy, 
No. 173. 184. 191, 203. 209. 221. 233. 235. 239. 
245+ 247. 251. Ry 
Probatum gf. CuARLES EAsr.“ 
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« I Chriſtopher Query, having been troubled witli 
« a certain diſtemper in my tongue, which ſhewed 
itſelf in impertinent and ſuperfluous interrogato- 
e ries, have not aſked one unneceſſary queſtion ſince 
«© my peruſal of the preſcription marked No. 228.” 


The Britannic Beautifier ; being an eflay on Mo- 
« deity, No. 231, which gives ſuch a delightful 
«+ bluſhing colour to the cheeks of thoſe that are 

„ white or pale, that it is not to be diſtinguiſhed 
« from a natural fine complexion, nor perceived to 
be artificial by the neareſt friend; is nothing of 
paint, nor in the leaſt hurtful. It renders the face 
„ delightfully handſome ; is not ſubje& to be rubbed 
« off; and cannot be parallelled by either waſh, pow- 
6 der, coſmetic, &c. It is certainly the beſt beau- 

« tifier in the world. 
„ MartHa GLoworm.” 


„ Samuel Self, of the pariſh of St. James's, hav- 
9 ing 2 conſtitution which naturally abounds with 
„ acids, made uſe of a paper of directions marked 
% No. 177, recommending a healthful exerciſe called 
© d- nature, and have found it a moſt excellent 
4 ſweetener of the blood.” 


+ Whereas I Elizabeth Rainbow was troubled with 
« that diſtemper in my head which about a year ago 
vas pretty epidemical among the ladies, and diſco- 
« yered itſelf in the colour of their hoods, haying 
© made uſe of the doQor's cephalic tincture, which 
he exhibited to the Public in one of his laſt year's 
Papers, I recovered in a very few days.” 


„J George Gloom, having for a long time been 
* troubled with the ſpleen, and being adviſed by my 
„friends to put myſelf into a courſe of STEELE, did 
for that end make uſe of remedies conveyed to me 
« ſeveral mornings in ſhort letters from the hand 
* of the inviſible doctor. They were marked at the 
bottom Nathaniel Henrooſt, Alice Threadneedle, 
** Rebecca Nettletop, - Tom Lovelefs, Mary _ 
„% wp 
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« well, Thomas Smoky, Anthony Freeman, Tom 
9 Meggot, Ruſtic Sprightly, &c. which have had ſo 
good an effect upon me, that I now find myſelf 
e cheerful, lightſome, and eaſy; and therefore do e- 
« commend them to all ſuch as labour under the ſame 
« diſtemper;”* ö 


Not having room to inſert all the advertiſements 
which were ſent me, I have only picked out ſome 
few from the third volume, reſerving the fourth for 
another opportunity. 


Saturday, November 29, 1. 


Downie digrefu veteris e amici, 
Laudo tamen 
Juv. Sat. Ui. ver. 1. 


Tho? griev'd at the departure of my friend, 
His purpoſe of retiring I commend. 


BELIEVE moſt people begin the world with a 

reſolution to withdraw from it into a ſerious kind 
of ſolitude or retirement, when they have made them- 
ſelves eaſy in it. Our happineſs is, that we find out 
ſome excuſe or other for deferring fuch our good re- 
ſolutions until our intended retreat is cut off by death. 
But among all kinds of people there are none who 
are ſo hard to part with the world as thoſe who are 
grown old in the heaping up of riches. Their minds 
are ſo warped with their conſtant attention to gain, 
that it 1s very difficult for them to give their ſouls 
another bent, and convert them towards thoſe objects 
which, though they are proper for every ſtage of life, 
are ſo more eſpecially for the laſt. Horace deſcribes 
an old uſurer as fo charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, that in order to make a purchaſe, he call- 
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ed in all his money. But what was the event of 
it? Why, in a very few days after he put it ont 
again. I am engaged in this ſeries of thought by a 
diſgourſe which I had laſt week with my worthy 
friend Sir Andrew Freeport, a man of ſuch natural 
eloquence, good ſenſe, and probity of mind, that I: 
always hear him with a particular pleaſure, As we 
were fitting together, being the ſole remaining mem- 
bers of our club, Sir Andrew gave me an account of 
the many buſy ſcenes of life in which he had been 
engaged, and at the ſame time reckoned up to me 
abundance of thoſe lucky hits which at another time 
he would have called pieces of good fortune ; but in 
the temper of mind he was then, he termed them 
mercies, favours of Providence, and bleſſings upon an 
honeſt induſtry. Now, ſays he, you muſt know my 
good friend, I am ſo uſed to conſider myſelf as cre- 
ditor and debtor, that I often ſtate my accounts after 
the ſame manner with regard to heaven and my own 
ſoul. In this caſe, when I look upon the debtor 
fide, I find ſuch innumerable articles, that I want 
arithmetic to caſt them up; but when I look upon 
the creditor fide, I find little more than blank paper. 
Now, though I am very well fatisfied that it is in my 
power to balance accounts with-my Maker, I am re- 
ſolved however to turn all my future endeayours that 
way. You muſt not therefore be ſurpriſed, my 
friend, if you hear that I am betaking myſelf to a 
more thoughtful kind of life, and if J meet you no 
more 1n this place. 

I could not but approve ſo good a reſolution, not- 
withſtanding the loſs I muſt ſuffer by it. Sir An- 
drew has fince explained himſelf to me more at large 
in the following letter, which is juſt come to my 
hands. 


» * Good Mr. SrECTATOR, /, 
« Otwithſtanding my friends at the club have 
N always rallied me when I have talked. of 
G —— and repeated to me ong.o 
1 
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my own ſayiugs, That a merchant has never enough 


until he has got @ little more: I can now inform you, 
that there is one in the world who thinks ke has 
enough, and is determined to paſs the remainder 
of his life in the enjoyment of what he has. You 
know me ſo well, that I need not tell you I mean, 
by the enjoyments of my poſſeſſions, the = was 
of them uſeful to the public. As the greate 

part of my eſtate has been hitherto of an unſteady 


and volatile nature, either toſt upon ſeas or fluc- 


tuating in funds, it is now fixed and ſettled in ſub- 
ſtantial acres and tenements. I have removed it 
from the uncertainty of ſtocks, winds and waves, 
and diſpoſed of it in a confiderable purchaſe. This 
will give me great opportunity of being charitable 
in my way; that is, in ſetting my poor neighbours 
to work, and giving them a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
out of their own induſtry. My gardens, my fiſh- 


" ponds, my arable and paſture grounds, ſhall be 


my ſeveral hoſpitals, or rather workhouſes, in 
which JI propoſe to maintain a great many in di- 
gent perſons, who are now ſtarving in my neigh- 
bourhood, I have got a fine ſpread of improvable 
lands, and in my own thoughts am already plough- 
ing up ſome of them, fencing others ; planting 
woods, and draining marſhes. In fine, as I have 
my ſhare in the ſurface of this iſland, I am refolv- 
ed to make it as beautiful a ſpot as any in her 
Majeſty's dominions ; at leaſt there is not an inch 
of it which ſhall not be cultivated to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and do its utmoſt for its owner. As in 
my mercantile employment I ſo diſpoſed of my 
affairs, that from whatever corner of the compaſs 
the wind blew, it was bringing home one or other 
of my ſhips ; I hope, as a huſbandman, to con- 
trive it ſo, that not a ſhower of rain, or a glimpſe 


of ſun-ſhine, ſhall fall upon my - eſtate without 


bettering ſome part of it, and contributing to the 
products of the ſeaſon. You know it has been 
hitherto my opinion of Lfe, that it is thrown 

* away 
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away when it is not ſome. way uſeful to others. 
But when I am riding out by myſelf in the freſh- 
air on the open heath that lies by my houſe, I 
find ſeveral other thoughts growing up in me. I 
am now of. opinion that a man of my age ma 


<« find buſineſs enough on himſelf, by ſetting his 


40 


mind in order, preparing it for another world, and 
reconciling it to the thoughts of death. I muſt 
therefore acquaint you, that beſides thoſe uſual 
methods of charity of which I have before ſpoken, 
I am at this very inſtant finding out a convenient 
place where I may build an alms-houſe, which 1 
intend to endow very handſomely for a dozen ſu- 
perannuated huſbandmen. It will be a great plea- 
ſure to me to ſay my prayers twice a day with 
men of my own years, who all of them, as well 
as myſelf, may have their thoughts taken up how 
they ſhall die, rather than how they ſhall live. I 


remember an excellent ſaying that I learned at 


ſchool, inis coronat opus, You know beſt whether 
it be in Virgil or in Horace: it is my buſineſs to 
apply it. Iſ your affairs will permit you to take 
the country air with me ſometimes, you ſhall find 
an apartment fitted up for you, and fhall be every 
day entertained. with beef or mutton of my own 
feeding ; fiſh out of my own ponds ; and fruit out 
of my own gardens, You ſhall have free egreſs 
and regreſs about my houſe, without having any 
queſtions aſked you; and in a word, ſuch a h 
welcome as you may expect from | 
| + Your moſt fincere friend 
and humble ſervant, 
* ANDREW FREEPORT.” 


The club, of which I am a member, being entire- 


ly diſperſed, I ſhall conſult my reader next week 


upon a project relating to the inſtitution of a new 
one. | 
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Monday, December 1, 1712 *.. 


Mid dana tanto feret hic promifſor hiatu ? 
Honk. Ars Poet. ver.,138, 


In v What will all this oſtentation end? ; 
RoscoMMoNn. *” 


INCE the late diſſolution of. the club, whereof 
I have often declared myſelf a member, there 
are many perſons who, by letters, petitions, and re- 
commendations, put up for the next election. At 
the ſame time I muſt complain that ſeveral indire& 
and underhand practices have been made uſe of upon 
this occafion: A certain country gentleman began 
to tap upon the firſt information he received of Sir 
Roger's death; when he fent me up word, that if 
would get him choſen in the place of the deceaſed, 
he would preſent me with a barrel of the beſt Octo- 
ber I had ever drank in my life. The ladies are in 
pain to know whom I intend to ele& in the 
room of Will Honeycomb. Some of them indeed are 
of opinion that Mr. Honeycomb did nat take ſuffi- 
cient care of their intereſt in the club, and are there- 
fore defirons of having in it hereafter a repreſenta- 
tive of their own ſex. A citizen, who ſubſcribes 
himſelf V. Z. tells me that he has one-and-twenty 
thares in the African company, and offers to bribe 
me with the odd one in cafe he may ſucceed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, which he thinks would raiſe the cre- 
dit of that fund. I have ſeveral letters dated from 
Jenny Man's, by gentlemen who are candidates for 
Captain Sentry's place; and as many from a coffee- 
houſe in Paul's church-yard of ſuch who would fill 
up the vacancy occaſioned 1 the death of my worthy 
Vor. IV. friend 
No. 550. 
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friend the clergyman, whom I can never mention 
but with a particular reſpect. 

Having maturely weighed theſe ſeveral particulars, 
with the many remonſtrances that have been made to 
me on this ſubject, and conſidering how invidious an 
office I ſhall take upon me if I make the whole elec- 
tion depend upon my fingle voice, and being unwill- 
ing to expoſe myſelf to thoſe clamours, which on 
ſuch an occaſion will not fail to be raiſed againſt me 
for partiality, injuſtice, corruption and other quali- 
nes which my nature abhors, I have formed to my- 
ſelf the project of a club as follows: 

I have thoughts of iſſuing out writs to all and 
every of the clubs that are eſtabliſhed in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, requiring them to chooſe 
out of their reſpective bodies a perſon of the greateſt 
merit, and to return his name to me before Lady- 
day; at which time I intend tp fit upon buſineſs. 

By this means I may have reaſon to hope that the 
club over which I ſhall preſide will be the very flower 
and quinteflence of all other clubs. I have commu- 
nicated this my project io none but a particular friend 
of mine, whom I have celebrated twice or thrice fox 
his happineſs in that kind of wit which is-commonly 
known by the name of a pun. The only objection 
he makes to it is, that I ſhall raiſe up enemies to 
myſelf if I a& with fo regal an air, and that my de- 
traQtors, inſtead of giving me the uſual title of Spee- 
tator, will be apt to call me the King of Clubs. 

But to proceed on my intended project: It is ve 
well known that J at firſt ſet forth in this work w i 
the character of a ſilent man; and I think I have fo 
well preſerved my taciturnity, that I do not remem- 
ber to have violated it with three ſentences in the 
ſpace of almoſt two years. As a monoſyllable is my 
delight, I have made very few excurſions in the con- 
verſations which I have related beyond a yes or no. 
By this means my readers have loſt many good 
things which | have had in my heart, _ I did 
not care for uttering them, 

Now, 
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Nov, in order to diverſify my character, and to 
ſhew the world how well I can talk if I have a mind, 
I have thoughts of being very loquacious in the club 
which I have now under confideration. But that I 
may proceed the more regularly in this affair, I de- 
fign, upon the firſt meeting of the ſaid club, to have 
my mouth opened in form ; intending to regulate my- 
ſelf in this particular by a certain ritual which I have 
by me, that contains all the ceremonies which are 
practiſed at the opening of the mouth of a cardinal. 
J have likewiſe examined the forms which were uſed 
of old by Pythagoras, when any of his ſcholars, af- 
ter an apprenticeſhip of filence, was made free of his 
ſpeech. In the mean time, as I have of late found 
my name in foreign gazettes upon leſs occaſions, I 

ueſtion not but in their next articles from Great. 

ritain, they will inform the world, that the Spec- 
tator's mouth is to be opened on the twenty-f#fth of 
March next. I may perhaps publiſh a very uſeful 
paper at the end of the proceedings in that folemni- 
ty, and of the perſons who ſhall afliſt at it. But of 
this more hereafter. 


So —————— 
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* Friday, June 18, 1714, - 


Quali li in Incem coluber mala gramina * 
Frigida ſub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat ; 
Nunc pofitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, -> _ 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato pectore ter ga 
Arduus ad e E linguis micat ore triſultis 

V1RG., An. ii. ver. 471. 


So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
„ Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake: 
« And caſting off his ſlough, when ſpring returns, 
+ Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns: 
<« Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbs, his ardent fides 
« Refle&t the ſun, and rais'd on ſpires he rides; 
High o'er the graſs hiſſing he rolls along, 
And brandiſhes by fits his forky tongue.” 

DRYDEN, 


PON laying down the office of Spectator, I ac- 
quainted the world with my delign of electing 
a new club, and of opening my mouth in it after a 
moſt ſolemn manner. Both the election and the ce- 
remony are now paſt ; but not finding it ſo eaſy as 
I at firſt imagined, to break through a fifty years 
filence, I would not venture into the world under the 
character of a man who pretends to talk like other 
people, until I had arrived at a full freedom of 
ſpeech. 

I ſhall reſerve for another time the hiſtory of ſuch 
club or clubs bf which I am now a talkative but 
unworthy member ; and ſhall here give an account 
of this ſurpriſing change which has been produced in 
me, and which I look upon to be as remarkable an 
accident as any recorded in luſtory, fince that which 


* No. 556. | happened 
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dappened to the ſon of Crœſus, after having been 


many years as much tongue-tied as myſelf. 

Upon the firſt opening of my mouth, I made a 
ſpeech, conſiſting of about half a dozen well · turned 
periods; but grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, that for 
three days together, inſtead of ſinding the uſe of my 


tongue, I- Was afraid that I had quite loſt it. Beſides, 


the unuſual extenſion of my muſcles on this occaſion 
made my face ache on both ſides to ſuch a degree, 
that nothing but an invincible reſolution and per- 
{ſeverance could have prevented me from falling back 
to my monoſyllables. 

I afterwards made ſeveral eſſays towards ſpeaking; 
and that I might not be ſtartled at my own voice, 
which has happened to me more than once, I uſed to 
read aloud in my chamber, and have often ſtood in 
the middle of the ſtreet to call a coach, when I knew 
there was none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well acquainted 
with my own voice, I laid hold of all opportunities 
to exert it. Not caring however to ſpeak much by 
myſelf, and to draw upon me the whole attention of 
thoſe I converſed with, I uſed for ſome time to walk 
every morning in the Mall, and talk in chorus with 
a parcel of Frenchmen. I found my modeſty; greatly 
relieved by the communicative temper of this nation, 
who are ſo very ſociable, as to think they are never 
better company than when they are all opening at 
the ſame time. f 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit from 
female converſation; and that I ſhould have a conve- 
nience of talking with the greater freedom, when 1 
was not under any unpediment of thinking: I there- 
fore threw myſelf into an aſſembly of ladies, but 
could not for my life get in a word among them; 
and found that if I did not change my company, 1 
was in danger of being reduced to my primitive ta- 
citurnity. | WY 

The coffeehouſes have ever fince been my chief 
places of reſort, where I have made the greateſt im- 
provements ; 
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provements ; in order to which I have taken a pa 
ticular care never to be of the ſame opinion with the 
man J converſed with. I was a tory at Button's, 
and a whig at Child's; a friend to the Engliſhman, 
or an advocate for the Examiner, as it beft ſerved 
my turn: ſome fancy me a great enemy to the French 
king, though in reality I -only make uſe of him for 
a help to diſcourſe. In ſhort, I wrangle and diſpute 
for exerciſe ; and have carried this point ſo far, that 
J was once like to have been run through the body 
for making a little too free with my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to what J was, 


_ Nil fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar fibi — — 


Hor. Sat. iii. I. 1. ver. 18. 
Nothing was ever ſo unlike itſelf.“ 


My old acquaintance ſcarce know me: nay, I was 
aſked the other day by a Jew at Jonathan's whether 
I was not related to a dumb gentleman who uſed to 
come to that coffechouſe? But 1 think I never was 
better pleaſed in my life than about a week ago, 
when, as I was battling it acroſs the table with a 
young Templar, his companion gave him a pull by 
the ſleeve, begging him to come away, for that the 
old prig would him to death. | 

Being now a very good proficient in diſcourſe, I 
ſhall appear in the world with this addition to my 
character, that my countrymen may reap the fruits 
of my new-acquired loquacity. 

Thoſe who have been preſent at public diſputes in 
the univerſity know that it is uſual to maintain he- 
rehes for argument ſake. I have heard a man a moſt 
impudent Socinian for half an hour, who has been an 
orthodox divine all his life after. I have taken the 
ſame method to accompliſh myſelf in the gift of ut- 


terance; having talked above a twelvemonth, not ſo 


much for the benefit of my hearers as of myſelf. 
But 
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But ſince I have now gained the faculty I .have been 
lo long endeavouring after, I intend to make a right 
uſe of it, and ſhall think myſelf obliged for the fu- 
ture to ſpeak. always in truth and fincerity of heart. 

While a man is learning to fence, he practiſes both 
on friend and foe; but when he is maſter in the 
art, he never exerts it but on what he „thinks the 
right fide. 

That this laſt alluſion may not give my reader a 
wrong idea of my deſign in this Paper, I muſt here 
inform him, that the author of it is of no faction; 
that he is a friend to no intereſts but thoſe of, truth 
and virtue; nor a foe to any but thoſe of vice and 
folly. Though I make more noiſe in the world than 
I uſed to do, I am ftill reſolved to act in it as an in- 
different Spectator. It is not my ambition to increaſe 
the number either of whigs or tories, but of wiſe and 
good men; and I could heartily with there were no 
faults common to both parties, which afford me ſuf- 
ficient matter to work upon, without deſcending to 
thoſe which are peculiar to either. 

If in a multitude of counſellors there is ſafety, we 
ought to think ourſelves the ſecureſt nation in the 
world. Moſt of our garrets are inhabited by ſtateſ_ 
men, who watch over the liberties of their country, 
and make a ſhift to keep themſelves from ſtarving 
by taking into their care the properties of yy fel- 
— 

As theſe politicians of both ſides have * 
worked the nation into a moſt unnatural ferment, I 
hall be ſo far from endeavouring to raiſe it. to a 
greater height, that on the contrary it ſhall be the 
chief tendency of my Papers to inſpire my country- 
men with a mutual good will and - benevolence. 
Whatever faults either party may be guilty of, they 
are rather inflamed than cured by thoſe xeproaches 
which they caſt upon one another. The moſt likely 
method of reQifyzng any man's conduct is, by re- 
commending to him the principles of truth and ho- 
zOur, religion and. virtue; and ſo long as he acts with 
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an eye to theſe principles, whatever party he is of, 
ke cannot fail of being a good Engliſhman, and a 
tover of his country. 

As for the perſons concerned in this work, the 
names of all of them, or at leaſt of ſuch as deſire it, 
ſhall be publiſhed hereafter : until which time I muſt 
mtreat the courteous reader to ſuſpend his curioſity, 


and rather to conſider what is written than who they 


are that write it. 


Having thus adjuſted all neciflery - preliminaries 


with my reader, I ſhall not trouble him with any 
more prefatory diſcourſes, but proceed in my old 
method, and entertain him with ſpeculations on every 
uſeful ſubject that falls in my way. 


Lap, June 21, * . 


—_— ——— — -— 


Duipge damum * ambiguam, Tyvioſque bilingues. 
VIS. En. w ver. 665. 


He fears th" ambitious race, and Tyrians 3 
tongu'd. 


HERE is nothing,” ſays Plato, “ ſo delight- 
ap ful as the hearing or the ſpeaking of truth.” 
For this reaſon there is no converſation 60 o agreeable 
as that of the man of integrity, who hears without 
any intention to betray, and ſpeaks without any in- 
tention to deceive, 

Among all the accounts which are grven of Cato, 

I do not remember one that more redounds to his 
honour than the following paſſage related by Plu- 
tarch. As an advocate was pleading the cauſe of his 
elient before one of the Prætors, he could only pro- 
duce a ſingle witneſs in a point where the law requir- 
ed the teſtimony of two perſons: upon which the ad- 
vocate inſiſted on the integrity of that perſon whom 
Na. 5). he 
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he had produced; but the Prætor told him, that 


* where the law required two witneſſes he would not 


accept of one, though it were Cato himſelf. Such a 
ſpeech from a perſon who ſat at the head of a court 
of juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews us, more 
than a thouſand examples, the high reputation that 
great man had gained among his 2 upon 
the account of his ſincerity. 

When ſuch an inflexible integrity is a little ſoften- 
ed and qualified by the rules of converſation and good 
breeding, there is not a more ſhining virtue in the 
whole catalogue of ſocial duties. A man however 
ought to take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of 
his veracity, nor to refine his behaviour to the preju- 
dice of his virtue. 

This ſubject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt ele- 
cant ſermon of the great Britiſh preacher *. I ſhall 
beg leave to tranſeribe out of it two or three ſenten- 
ces, as a proper introduction to a very curious letter, 
which I ſhall make the chief entertainment of this 
peculation. 

The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſincerity, that ge- 
nerous integrity of nature and honeſty of diſpok- 
tion which always urges true greatneſs of mind, 
and is uſually accompanied with undaunted cou- 
rage and reſolution, is in a great meaſure loſt a- 
mong us. 

T be dialect of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwell- 
ed with vanity and compliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as 
I may ſay) of expreſſions of Kindneſs and reſpect, 
that if a man who lived an age or two ago ſhould 
return into the world again, he would really want 
a dictionary to help him to underſtand his own 
** language, and to know the true intrinſie value of 
the "phraſe in faſhion; . and would hardly at firſt 
believe at what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and 
** expreſſions of kindneſs. imaginable do commonly 
** paſs in current payment; and when he ſhould come 
to underſtand it, it would be a great while before 

Vol. IV. 8. 0 | « he 


* Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. II. Sermon 1. p. 7. fol. edit. 
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58 SPECTATOR. 
« he could bring himſelf with a 1 countenance 
and a good conſcience to converſe with men upon 
* equal terms and in their own way.” 

have by me « letter which I look upon as a great 
curiolity, and which may ſerve as an exemplification 
to the foregoing paſlage cited out of this moſt excel- 
lent prelate. It is ſaid to have been written in king 


Charles the Second's reign by the ambaſſador of Ban- 
tam a little after his arrival in an. ge 


+ Maſter, 

HE people where I now am have tongues 
® further from their hearts than from London 
to Bantam; and thou knoweſt the inhabitants of 
one of theſe places do not know what is done in 
the other. They call thee and thy ſubjects barba- 
6 rians becauſe we ſpeak what we mean; and account 
o themſelves a civilized people becauſe they ſpeak 
one thing and mean another: truth they call bar- 
„ barity, and falſchood politeneſs. Upon my firſt 
landing, one who was ſent from the king of this 
place to meet me, told me, That he was extreme- 
** ly ſorry for the ſtorm I had met with juſt before 
* my arrival.“ I was troubled to hear him grieve 
and affli& himſelf upon my account; but in leſs 
„than a quarter of an hour he ſmiled, and was as 
„merry as if nothing had happened. Another who 
* came with him told. me by my interpreter, * He 
« ſhould be glad to do me any ſervice that lay in his 
power.“ Upon which I deſired him to carry one 
Hof my portmanteaus for me; but inſtead of ſerv- 
ing me according to his promiſe, he laughed and 
« bid another do it. I lodged the firſt week at the 
** houſe of one who deſired me” © to think myſelf at 
home, and to conſider his houſe as my own.” Ac- 
* cordingly, I the next morning began to knock 
„% down one of the walls of, it in order to let in the 
* freſh air, and had packed up ſome of the houſehold 
* goods, of which I intended to have made thee a 
** preſent ; but the falſe varlet no ſooner faw me fall- 

ing 
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„ ing to work but he ſent word to deſire me to give 
over, for that he would have no ſuch doings in his 
< houſe. I had not been long in this nation before l 
„as told by one for whom I had aſked a certain 
% favour from the chief of the king's ſervants, whom 
they here call the lord-treaſyrer, that I had eter- 
6 nally obliged him. I was fo ſurpriſed at his gra- 
« titude, that I could not forbear ſaying, What ſer- 
vice is there which one man can do for another that 
can oblige him to all eternity! However, I only 
* aſked him for my reward, that he would lend me 
his eldeſt daughter during my ſtay in this country; 
but I quickly found that he was as treacherous as 
the reſt of his countrymen. 
At my firſt going to court, one of the great men 
« almoſt put me out of countenance by aking ten 
« thouſand pardons of me for only treading by acci- 
dent upon my toe. They call this kind of lie a 
compliment; for when they are civil to a great 
man they tell him untruths, for which thou wouldſt 
order any of thy officers of ſtate to receive a 
hundred blows upon his foot, I do not know how 
„ I ſhall negociate any thing with this people, ſince 
there is fo little credit to be given to them. When 
I go to ſee the king's ſcribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at home, though perhaps I ſaw him 
go into his houſe” almoſt the very moment before. 
Thou wouldſt fancy that the whole nation are phy- 
* ficians ; for the firſt queſtion they always aſk me 
„is, how I do: Thave this queſtion put to me above 
da hundred times a-day. Nay, they are not only 
* thus inquiſitive after my health, but wiſh it in a 
more folemn manner with a full glaſs in their 
hands every time I fit with them at table, though 
at the ſame time they would perſuade me to drink 
their liquors in ſuch quantities as IJ have found by 
** experience will make me fick. They often pretend 
to pray for thy health alſo in the ſame manner; 
but J have more reaſon to expect it from the good- 
neſs of thy conſtitution than the ſincerity of their 
H 2 « wiſhes, 
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„ wiſhes. May thy flave eſcape in ſafety from -this 


+ donble-tongued race of men, and live to lay him- 
* ſelf once more at thy feet in the royal city of 
Bantam.“ 


1 
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Wedneſday, June 23, 1714 *. 


Dui fit, Macenas, ut nemo, quam ſibi ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat, laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 
O fortunati mercatores ! gravis annis 
Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore. 
Contra mercator, navem jactantibus auſtris, 
Militia e petior. Quid enim ? concurritur : hora 
Meomento cita mors venit, aut victoria læta. 
% Agricclam laudat juris legumque peritus, 

| Sub gall: cantum conſultor ub: oftta pulſat. 
Ille, datis vadibus, qui rure extractus in urbem ęſt, 
Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 
| Cetera de genere hoc ( adeo funt multa ) laguacem 
| Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi 
| Duo rem deducam. Si quis Deus, en ego, dicat, 
Jam faciam quod wultis : eris tu, qui modo miles, 
Mercator : tu conſultus modo, ruſlicus. Hine voc, 
Vos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus. Ea ! 
Did flatis? Nelint. Atqui licet efſe beatis. 

Hok. Sat. i. I. 1. ver. 1. 


Whence is't, Mæcenas, that ſo few approve 
The ſtate they're plac'd in, and incline to rove ; 
Whether againſt their will by fate impos'd, 
Or by conſent and prudent choice eſpous'd ? 
Happy the merchant ! the old ſoldier cries, 
Broke with fatigues and warhke enterpriſe. 
'% The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 
| Toſſes his wealthy cargo on the main, 5 
3 Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign: 
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There an engagement ſoon decides your doom, 
Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 
The lawyer vows the farmer's life is beſt, 
When at the dawn the clients break his reſt. + 
The farmer, having put in bail t'appear, | 
And forc'd to town, cries, they are happieſt there: 
With thouſands more of this inconſtant race, 
Would tire e'en Fabius to relate each caſe. 
Not to detain you longer, pray attend 
The iſſue of all this; ſhould -Jove- deſcend 
And grant to every man his raſh demand, 
To run his lengths with a negle&ful hand; 
Firſt, grant the harraſs'd*warrior' a releaſe, 
Bid him to trade and try the faithleſs ſeas, 5 
To purchaſe treaſure and declining eaſe : 
Next, call the pleader from his learned ſtrife 
To the calm bleſſings of a country life: 
And, with theſe ſeparate demands diſmiſs - 
Each ſuppliant to enjoy the promiſed bliſs; +. 
Don't you believe they'd run? Not one will move, 
Tho? proffer'd to be happy from above. 
HORNECK. 


T is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all 
the misfortunes: of mankind were daſt into a 
public ſtock in order to be equally diſtributed among 
the whole ſpecies, * thoſe who now think themſeves 
the moſt unhappy would prefer the ſhare they are 
already poſſeſſed of, before that which would fall to 
them by ſuch a diviſion. Horace has carried this 
thought a great deal farther in the motto of my Pa- 
per, which implies, that the hardſhips or misfor- 
tunes we lie under, are more eaſy to us than thoſe of 
any other perſon would be, in caſe we could change 
conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and 
ſeated in my elbow- chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep; 
when on a ſudden methought there was a proclama- 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal ſhould bring 
M his griefs and calamities, and throw them toge-- 

ther 
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ther in a heap. There was a large plain appointed 
for this purpoſe. I took my ſtand in the centre of 
it, and ſaw with a great deal of pleaſure the whole 
human ſpecies marching one after another, and 
throwing down their ſeveralloads, which immediate- 
ly grew up into a prodigious mountain that ſeemed 
to riſe above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy ſhape who 
was very active in this ſolemnity. She carried. a 
magnifying glaſs in one of her hands, and was cloth- 
ed in a looſe flowing robe, embroidered with ſeveral 
figures of fiends and ſpe&res, that diſcovered them- 
ſelves in a thouſand chimerical ſhapes as her gar- 
ment hovered in the wind. There was ſomething 
wild and diſtracted in her looks. Her name was 
Fancy. She led up every mortal to the appointed 
place, after having very officiouſly aſſiſted him in 
making up his pack, and laying it upon his ſhoul- 
_ My heart melted within me to ſee my fellow 

r g under their reſpective burdens, 
5 to conſider that prodigious bulk of human cala- 
mities which lay before me. 

There were however ſeveral perſons who gave me 
great diverſion upon this occaſion. I obſerved one 

g in a fardel very carefully concealed under 
an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing 
it into the heap, I diſcovered to be Poverty. An- 
other, after a great deal of puffing, threw down his 
3 which upon examining I found to be his 


" were multitudes of lovers ſaddled with very 
whimfical burdens compoſed of darts and flames; 
but what was very odd, though they fighed as if 
their hearts would break under theſe bundles of ca- 
lamities, they could not perſuade themſelves to caſt 
them into the heap when they came up to it ; but 
after a few faint efforts, ſhook their head and march- 
ed away as heavy loaded as they came. I ſaw mul- 
titudes of old women throw down their wrinkles, 
and ſeveral young ones who ſtripped themſelves of 
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a tawny ſkin. There were very great heaps of red 
noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth. The truth of it 
is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt part of the 
mountain made up of bodily deformities. Obſerving 
one advancing towards the heap with a larger cargo 
than ordinary upon his back, I found upon his near 
approach that it was only a natural hump, which he 
diſpoſed of with great joy of heart among this col- 
lection of human miſeries. There were likewiſe 
diſtempers of all ſorts; though I could not but ob- 
ſerve, that there were many more imaginary than 
real. One little packet I could not but take notice 
of, which was a complication of all the diſeaſes in- 
cident to human nature, and was in the hand of a2 
great many fine people: this was called the Spleen. 
But what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was a remark ] 
made, that there was not a ſingle vice or folly thrown 


into the whole heap: at which I was very much 


aſtoniſhed, having concluded within myſelf, that 
every one would. take this opportunity of getting 
rid of his paſſions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profi 
ſellow, who, I did not queſtion, came loaded with his 
crimes, but upon ſearching into his bundle, I found, 
that inſtead of throwing his guilt from him, he had 
only laid down his memory. He was followed by 
another worthleſs rogue, who flung away his mo- 
deſty inſtead of his 1 

When the whole race of mankind had thus caſt 
their burdens, the Phantom which had been ſo buſy 
on this occaſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what 
paſſed, approached towards me. I grew uneaſy at 
her preſence, when on a ſudden ſhe held her magni- 
tying glaſs full before my eyes. I no ſooner ſaw my 
face in it, but I was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, 
which now appeared to me in its utmoſt aggrava- 
tion. The immoderate breadth of the features made 
me very much out of humour with my own coun- 
tenance; upon which I threw it from me like a 
— Ie happened very luckily, * one who ſows: 
by 
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by me had juſt before thrown down his viſage, which 
it ſeems was too long for him. It was indeed ex- 
tended to a moſt ſhameful length; I believe the very 
chin was, modeſtly ſpeaking, as long as my whole 
face. We had both vf us an opportunity of mend- 
ing ourſelves; and all the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange 
his misfortunes for thoſe of another perſon. But as 
there aroſe many new incidents in the ſequel of my 
viſion, I ſhall reſerve them for the ſubject of my next 
Paper. ; | a 


Friday, June 25, 1714 *. 


Druid cauſe g, merito quin illit Jupiter ambas 
dratas buccas inlet, neque ſe fore poſthac 
Tam facilem dicat, wotis ut prebeat aurem? + 
HoR. Sat. i. I. 1. ver. 20. 


Were it not juſt that Jove, provok'd to heat, 

Should drive theſe triflers from the hallow'd ſeat, 

And unrelenting ſtand when they intreat ? 
HoRNECK. 


| ap my laſt Paper I gave my reader a ſight of that 

mountain-of miſerzes which was made up of thoſe 
ſeveral calamities that afflict the minds of men. I 
ſaw with unſpeakable pleaſure the whole ſpecies thus 
delivered from its ſorrows ; though at the ſame time, 
as we ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the ſeveral 
materials of which it was compoſed, there was ſcarce- 
ly a mortal in this vaſt multitude who did not diſ- 
cover what he thouglit pleaſures and bleſſings of life, 
and wondered how the owners of them ever came to 
look upon them as burdens: and grievances. 


As we were regarding very attentively this confu- 


ſion of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter ifſued 
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out a ſecond proclamation, that every one was now 
at liberty to change his affliction, and to return to 
his habitation with any ſuch other bundle as ſhould 
be delivered to him. 
Upon this Fancy began again to beſtir herſelf, nd 
parcelling out the whole heap with incredible acti- 
vity, recommended to 1 egy his particular pack- 
et. The burry at this time was not 
to be expreſſed, prop obſervations. whach I made 
upon this occaſion I ſhall communicate to the pub- 
lic. A venerable grey-headed man, who had -laid 
down the cholic, and who I found wanted an heir to 
his eſtate, ſnatched up an undutiful ſon that had been 
thrown into the heap by his angry father, The 
graceleſs youth in leſs than a quarter of an hour 
pulled the old gentleman by the , and had like 
to have knocked his brains out; ſo that meeting the 
true father, who came towards him with a fit of the 
gripes, he begged him to take bis ſon again, and 
give him back his cholic; but they were incapable 
either of them to recede from the choice they had 


made. A poor galley-ſlave, who had thrown down 
his chains, took up the gout in their ſtead; but made 
ſuch wry faces, that one might eaſily perceive he was 
no great gainer by the bargain. It was pleaſant e- 
2 to ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were made, 


for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger againſt want of 
appetite, and care againſt pain. 

The female world were very buſy among . 
ſelves in bartering for features: one was trucking a 
lock of grey hairs for a carbuncle; another was mak- 
ing over «ſhort waiſt for a pair of round ſhoulders ; 
and a third cheapening a bad face for a loſt reputa- 
tion: But on all theſe occafions there was not one of 
them who did not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as 
the had got it into her poſſeſſion, much more diſ- 
agreeable than the old one. I made the ſame obſerv- 
ation on every other misfortune or calamity which 

every one in the aſſembly brought upon himſelf in 
lieu of what * whether it be that 

Vor. IV. all 
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all the evils which befal us are in ſome meaſure ſuiti 
ed and proportioned to our ſtrength, or that evil be- 
comes more ſupportable by our being accuſtomed to 
it, I ſhall not determine. 

I could not for my heart forbear pitying the yoor 
hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the former 
Paper, who went off a very well-ſhaped perſon with 
a ſtone in his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who 
had ſtruck up this bargain with him, that limped 
through a whole aſſembly of ladies who uſed to ad- 
mire him, with a pair of ſhoulders peeping over his 
head. | 

I muſt not omit my own particular adventure. My 
friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon 
him my ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque figure 
in it, that as I looked upon him I could not forbear 
laughing at myſelf; inſomuch that I put my oun 
face out of countenance. The poor gentleman was 
ſo- ſenſible of the ridicule, that J found he was 
aſhamed of what he had done: on the other fide, I 
ſound chat I myſelf had no great reaſon to triumph; 
for as I went to touch my forehead I miſſed the 
place, and ela pped my finger upon my: upper lp. 
Beſides, as my noſe was exceeding prominent, I gave 
it two or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my 
hand about my face, and aiming at ſome other part 


of it. I ſaw two other gentlemen by me who were 


in the ſame ridiculous circumſtances; Theſe: had 


made a fooliſh ſwap between a couple of thick band) 


legs and two long trap-ſticks that had no calves to 
them. One of theſe looked like a man walk ing upon 
ſtilts, and was ſo lifted up into the air above his or- 
dinary height, that his head turned round with it; 
while the other made ſuch awk ward circles as he at- 
terapted to walk, that he fcarcely knew how to 
move forward on his own ſupporters. Obſerving him 
to be a pleaſant kind of a fellow, I ftuck my cane in 


the ground, and told him I would lay him a bottle of 
wine that he did not march up to it on 2 line that!] 
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The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two 
ſexes, who made a moſt piteous fight as they wan- 
dered up and down under the preſſure of their ſe- 
veral burdens. ' The whole plain was filled with 
murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length taking compaſſion on the poor mortals, 
ordered them a ſecond time to lay down their loads, 
with a deſign to give every one his own again. They 
diſcharged themſelves with a great deal of pleaſure ; 
after which the phantom who had led them into 
ſuch groſs deluſions was commanded to diſappear. 
There was ſent in her ſtead a-goddeſs of a quite dif- 
fcrent figure: her motions were ſteady and compoſed 
and her aſpect ſerious: but cheerful. She every 
now and then caſt her eyes towards heaven, and fixed 
them upon Jupiter. Her name was Patience. She had 
no ſooner placed herſelf by the mount of ſorrows, 
but, what I thought very remarkable, the whole 
heap ſank to ſuch a degree that it did not appear a 
third part ſo big as it was before. She afterwards 
returned every man his own proper calamity ; and 
teaching him how to bear it in the moſt commodious 
manner, he marched off with it contentedly, being 
very well pleaſed that he had not been left to his own 
choice as to the kind of evils whach fell to his lot. 

Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn 
out of this viſion, I learnt-from it never to repine 
at my own misfortunes, or to envy the happineſs of 
another, ſince it is impoſſible for any man to form a 
right judgment of his neighbour's ſufferings; for 
which reaſon alſo J have determined never to think 
too lightly of-another's complaints, but to regard the 
ſorrows of my fellow-creatures with ſentiments of hu- 
manity and compaſſion. 


12 
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Wedneſday, june 30, 1714 *, 


Paulatim abolere Sicheum 


Incipit, & vivo tentat prævertere amore 
Jampridem reſides animes deſuetaque c 1d. 
VII. En. i. ver. . 


© But he — 
* Works in the — boſoin of the fair, 
« And moulds her heart a- new, and blots her for- 
«© mer care, 
The dead is to the living love reſign'd, 
„And all /ZEneas enters in her mind.“ 
DxYDEN. 


« SIR, 
AM a tall broad-ſhouldered impudent black 
fellow, and as I thought, every way qualified 
for a rich widow : but after having tried my for- 
tune for above three years together, I have not 
been able to get one ſingle relict in the mind. My 
firſt attacks were genexally Tucceſsful ; but always 
broke off as ſoon as they came to the word ſettle- 
ment. Though I have not improved my fortune 
this way, I have my experience, and have learnt 
ſeveral ſecrets which may be of uſe to thoſe un- 
happy gentlemen who are commonly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of widow-hunters, and who do 
not know that this tribe of women are, generally 
ſpeaking, as much upon the catch as themſelves. 
I ſhall here communicate to you the myſteries of 
a certain female cabal of this order, who call them- 
ſelves the Widow-chab. This club confiſts of nine 
experienced dames who take their places once a- 
week round a large oval table. 
J. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has diſpoſed 
of fix huſbands, and is now determined to take a 
No. 561. ſeventh ; 
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ſeventh ; being of opinion that there is as much 
„virtue in the touch of a ſeventh huſband as of a 
ſeventh ſon. Her comrades are as follow : AY 
« II. Mrs. Snapp, who has four jointures by four 
different bed-ſellows of four different ſhires. She 
is at preſent upon the point of marriage with a 
Middleſex man, and is ſaid to have an ambition of 
extending her poſſeſſions through. all the counties 
in England on this fide the Trent. 

“% III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two huſbands and 
a gallant, is now wedded to an old gentleman of 
ſixty. Upon her making her report to the club 
after a week's cohabitation, ſhe is ſtill allowed to 
fit as a widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
the board. 
„IV. The widow Quick married within a fort- 
night after the death of her laſt huſband. Her 
weeds have ſerved * thrice, and are ſtill as good 
as new. 
« V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a widow 
at eighteen, and has ſince buried a ſecond buſband 
and two coachmen. 
„VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in 
the 1 5th year of her age, to Sir Simon Waddle, 
knight, aged threeſcore and twelve, by whom ſhe 
had twins nine months after his deceaſe. In the 
55th of her age ſhe was married to James 
Spindle, Eſq. à youth of one-and-twenty, who 
did not out-live his honey moon. 
VII. Deborah Conqueſt. The caſe of this lady 
is ſomething particular. She is the relict of Sir 
Sampſon Conqueſt, ſometime juſtice of the Quorum. 
Sir Sampſon was ſeven feet high, and two feet in 
breadth from the tip of one ſhoulder to the other. 
He had married three wives, who all of them died 
in child-bed. This terrified the whole ſex, who 
none of them durſt venture on Sir Sampſon. At 
length Mrs. Deborah - undertook him, and gave 
ſo good an account of him, that in three years 
time ſhe very fairly laid him out, and meaſured 
his 
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„his length upon the ground. This exploit has 
* gained her ſo great a reputation in the club, thit 
| they have added Sit Sampſon's three victories to 
g 7 ; «<< kers, and give her the merit of a fourth widow- 
* „ hood ;:andt the takes her place accordingly.- | 
| 6 VIII. The widow Wildfire, relict of Mr. John 
„% Wildfire fox-hunter, who broke his neck over a 
6 fix-bar gate. She took his death ſo much to heart, 
that it was thought it would have put an end to 
8s « her life, had ſhe not diverted her ſorrows by re- 
Fl 4 « ceiving the addrefies of a gentleman in the neigh- 
1 * bourhood, Who made love to her in the ſecond 
„ month of her widowhood. This gentleman was 
diſcarded in a fortnight for the fake of a young 
« Templar, who had the poſſeſſion of her for fix 
« weeks after, till he was beaten out by a broken 
« officer, who likewiſe gave up his place to a gen- 
«© tleman'at court. - The courtier was as ſhort-hved 
«© a favourite as his predeceflors, but had the plea- 
<< ſure to ſee himſelf ſucceeded by a long ſeries of 
% lovers, who followed the widow: Wildfire to the 
« 37th year of her age, at which time there enſued 
da ceſlation of ten years, when John Felt ha- 
„% berdaſher, took it in his head to be in love with 
her, and it is thought will very ſuddenly carry 
“her off. | 
IX. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who broke 
„ her firſt huſband's. heart before ſhe was fizteen ; 
« at which time the was entered of the club, but 
66 
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ſoon aſter left it upon account of a ſecond, whom 

ſhe made ſo quick a diſpatch of, that ſhe returned 
to her ſeat in leſs than a twelvemonth. This young 
+ matron is looked upon as the moſt riſing member 
* of the ſociety, and will probably be in the 29 
„ fident's chair before ſhe dies. 

| 4 'Theſe ladies upon their firſt . inſtitution re- 
3 „ ſolved to give the pictures of their deceaſed huſ- 
I bands to the club- room; but two of them bring- 
Vit ing in their dead at full length, they covered all 
1 the walls. Upon which they came to a ſecond re- 

a ſolution, 
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ſolution, that every matron ſhould give her own 
picture, and ſet it round with: =y huſband's in 
miniature | 


As they have moſt of them the Wisent to 


be troubled with the colic, they have a noble cel - 
lar of cordials and ſtrong waters. When they 


« grow maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate 


their former partners with a tear. But aſ them 
which of their huſhands they condole; they are not 


not weep ſo much for the loſs of a huſband as for 
the want of one. 

The principal rule by which the whole ſociety 
are to govern themſelves is this, to cry up the 
pleaſures of a fingle life upon all occaſions, in or- 
der to deter the reſt of their ſex from marriage, 
and ingroſs the whole male world to themſelves. 
They are obliged when any one makes love to 


a member of the ſociety, to communicate his name; 


at which time the whole aſſembly fit upon his re- 
putation, petſon, fortune and good humour: and 
if they find him qualified for a ſiſter of the club, 
they — * their heads together how to make him 
ſure. By this means they are acquainted with all 
the widow-hunters about town, who often afford 
them great diverſion. There is an honeſt Iriſh 
gentleman, it ſeems, who knows nothing of this 
ſociety, but at different times has+- made love to 
the whole club. 

+ Their converſation often turns upon their former 
huſbands ; and it is very diverting to hear them 
relate their ſeveral arts and ſtratagems with which 
they amuſed the jealous, paciſied the cholerie, or 
wheedled the good-natured man, till at laſt, to uſe 
the club phraſe, * They ſeathim out of the houſe 
with his heels foremoſt.“ 

Ihe politics which are moſt cultivated by this 
ſociety of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to theſe 
two points how to treat a lover, and how to ma- 
nage a huſband. As for the firſt ſet of artifices, 


«6 they 
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* they are too numerous to come within the com- 
«« paſs of your Paper, and ſhall therefore be reſerved 
for a ſecond letter. e 

The management of a huſband is built upon the 
following doctrines, which are univerſally aſſented 
„to by the whole club. Not to give him his head 
at firſt. Not to allow him too great freedoms and 
„ famiharities. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
girl, but as a woman that knows the world. Not 
* to leſſen any thing of her former figure. To ce- 
lebrate the generoſity or any other virtue of a 
deceaſed huſband, which ſhe would recommend to 
„his ſucceſſor. To turn away all his old friends 
and ſervants, that ſhe may have the dear man to 
* herſelf. To make him diſinherit the undutiful chil- 
dren of any former wife. Never to be thoroughly 
convinced of his affection until he has made over 
to her all his goods and chattels. 

« After ſo long a letter, I am, without more ce- 
remony, | 

« Your humble ſervant, &c.“ 


x" 


„ 
7 


Friday, July 2, 1914 *. 


— eie, ut es. | 
1 TER. Eun. Act. 1. Sc. 2. 


Be preſent as if abſent. 


* 1 for a man to ſpeak 
ve of himſelf,” ſays Cowley ; it grates his 
«©. own heart to ſay any thing of diſparagement, and 
<< the reader's ears to hear any thing of praiſe from 
„him.“ Let the tenor of his diſcourſe be what it 
will upon this ſubject, it generally proceeds from 
vanity. An oftentatious man will rather relate a 
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blunder of an abſurdity he has committed, than be 
debarred from talking of his own dear perſon. | 

Some very great writers have been guilty of this 
fault. It is obſerved of Tully in particular, that his 
works run very much in the firſt perſon, and that 
he takes all occaſions of doing himſelf juſtice. © Does 
„he think,” ſays Brutus, that his conſulſhip de- 
«« ſerves more applauſe than my putting Cæſar to 
death, becauſe I am not perpetually talking of the 
„ Ides of March, as he is of the Nones of Decem- 
„ ber?” I need not acquaint my learned reader, that 
in the Ides of March Brutus deſtroyed Cæſar; and 
that Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy of Cataline in the 
Calends of December. How ſhocking ſoever this 
great man's talking of himſelf might have been to 
his contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am never better 
pleaſed than when he is on this ſubject. Such open- 
ings of the heart give a man a thorough, inſight into 
his perſonal character, and illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages 
in the hiſtory of his life: beſides that there is ſome 
little pleaſure in diſcovering the infirmity af a great 
man, and ſeeing how the opinion he has of himſelf 
agrees with what the world entertains of him. 

The gentlemen of Port-Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and their humility than 
any other in France, baniſhed the way of ſpeak- 
ing in the - firſt perſon out {of all their works, as 
riſing from vain- glory and ſelf-conceit. To ſhew 
their particular — to it, they branded this 
form of writing with the name of an egotiſm; a 
figure not to be found among the ancient rhetoricians. 

The moſt violent egotiſm which I have met with 
in the courſe of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolſey, Ego & Rex meus, I and my king; as 
perhaps the moſt eminent egotiſt that ever ap- 
peared in the world, was Montaigne the author 
of the celebrated eſſays. This lively old Gaſgon 
has woven all his bodily infirmities into his 
works; and after having ſpoken of the faults or 
v1rtues of any other man, immediately publiſhes to 
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the world how it ſtands with himſelf in that parti- 
cular. Had he kept his own counſel, he might have 
paſſed for a much better man, though perhaps he 
would not have been ſo diverting an author. The title 
of an eſſay promiſes perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil 
or Julius Czfar ; but when you look into it, you are 
fare to meet with more upon Monſieur Montaigne 
than of either of them. The young Scaliger, who 
ſeems to have been no great friend to this author, 
after having acquainted the world that his father 
ſold herrings, adds theſe words: La Grande ſaidaiſe de 
Montaigne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit mieux la vin blanc,— 
Due diable acton d faire de ſgavior ce qu'il aime? For 
my part,” ſays Montaigne, I am a great lover 
of your white wines.” “ What the devil ſigni- 
+ flies it to the public,” ſays Scaliger, whether he 
„ 1s a lover of white wines or of red wines.“ 
cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of ego- 

tiſts for whom I always had a mortal averfion ; I 
mean the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own, and who raiſe 
all their productions out of this ſingle figure of 
ſpeech. | 

"Moft of our-modern prefaces ſavour very ſtrongly 
of the egotiſm. Every infignificant author fancies 
it of importance to the world to know that he writ 
his book in the country; that he did it to paſs away 
tome of his idle hours; that it was publiſhed at the 
importunity of his friends; or that his natural tem- 
per, ſtudies or converſations directed him to the 

choice of his ſubje&t. | 


5 1d Populus curat ſalicet. 


Such informations cannot but be highly improving 
to the reader. 

5 In works of humour, eſpecially when a man 
1 writes under a fictitious perſonage, the talking of 
1 one's ſelf may give ſome diverſion to the public; but 
„ would adviſe every other writer never to ſpeak of 
| | himſelf, 
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himſelf, unleſs there be ſomething very conſiderable 
in his character; though I am ſenſible this rule will 
be of little uſe in the world, becauſe there is no man 
who fancies his thoughts worth publiſhing, that does 
not look npon himſelf as z conſiderable perſon. 

I ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark upon ſuch 
as are egotiſts m converſation. Theſe are- generally 
the vain or ſhallow part of mankind, people being 
naturally full of themſelves when they have nothing 
elſe in them. There is one kind of egotiſts which 
is very common in the world, though 1 do not re- 
member that any writer has taken notice of them : 
I mean thofe empty conceited fellows who repeat as 
ſayings of their own, or ſome of their particular 
friends, ſeveral jeſts which were made before they 
were born, and which every one who has converſed 
in the world has heard a hundred times over. A 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was ve 
guilty of this abſurdity : he would always be laying 
2 new ſcene for ſome old piece of wit, and telling us, 
that as he and Jack ſuch-a-one were together, one or 
t'other of them had ſuch a conceit on ſuch an occa- 
ſion; upon which he would laugh very heartily, and 
wonder the company did not join with him. When 
his mirth was over, I have often reprehended him 
out of Terence, Tuumne, objecro te, hoc diflum erat? 
vetus credidi. But finding him ſtill incorrigible, and 
having a kindneſs for the young coxcomb, who was 
otherwiſe a good-natured fellow, I recommended to 
his peruſal the Oxford and Cambridge jeſts, with 
ſeveral little pieces of pleaſantry of the ſame nature. 
Upon the reading of them, he- was under no ſmall 
confuſion to find that all his jokes had paſſed through 
ſeveral editions; and that what he thought was a new 
conceit, and had appropriated to his own uſe, had 
appeared in print before he or his ingenious friends 
were ever heard of. This had fo good an effect upon 
him, that he is content at preſent to paſs for a man 
of plain ſenſe in his ordinary converſation ;z and is 
never facetious but when he knows his company. 
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1 Friday, July 9, 1714 *. 


Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tract uſguc maris, celumgque profundum. 
Viks. Georg. iv. ver. 221. 


For God the whole created maſs inſpires; * 
Through heav'n, and earth, and ocean's depths, ho 
throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
* DRYDEN. 


WAS yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the 
open fields, until the night inſenſibly fell upon 
me. I at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs 
and variety of colours which appeared in the weſtern 
parts of heaven. In proportion as they faded away 
and went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one 
after another, until the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueneſs of the æther was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, 
and by the rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed 
through it. The Galaxy appeared in its moſt beauti- 
ful white. To complete the ſcene, the full moon 
roſe at length in that clouded majeſty which Milton 
takes notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature; Which was more finely ſhaded, and diſ- 
poſed among ſofter lights than that which the ſun 
had before diſcovered to us. | 
- As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her 
brightneſs and taking her progreſs among the conſtel- 
| lations, a thought roſe in me which I believe very 
oF often perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and con- 
7 templative natures. David himſelf fell into it in 
1 that reflection; When I conſider the heavens the 
Th work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which 
wil No. 565. « thou 
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Tt thou haſt ordained; what is man that thou art 
« mindful of him, and the ſon of man that thou 
« regardeſt him!“ In the ſame manner, when I 
conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, of ſuns, which were then ſhining 
upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or 
worlds which were moving round their reſpective 
ſuns; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed an- 
other heaven of ſuns and worlds riſing ſtill above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtill enlightened 
by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which are 
planted at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear 
to the inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us; 
in ſhort, while I purſued this thought, I could not 
but refle& on that little infignificant figure which I 
myſelf bore amidſt the immenſity of God's works. 
Were the ſun which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihi- 
lated, they would not be miſſed more than a grain 
of ſand upon the ſea ſhore. The ſpace they poſleſs 
is ſo exceedingly little in compariſon of the whole, 
that it would ſcarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chaſm would be imperceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs 
from one end of the creation to the other; us it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves here- 
after, or in creatures which are at preſent more ex- 
alted than ourſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the help 
of glaſſes which we do not diſcover with our naked 
eyes; and the finer our teloſcopes are, the more till - 
are our diſcoveries. Huygenius carries this thought 
ſo far, that he does not think it impoſſible there may 
be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled down to us 
ſince their firſt creation. There is no queſtion but 
the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it ; but when 
we conſider that it is the work of infinite power 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace 
to exert itſelf in, how can our imagination ſet any 
bounds to it? | | 
N To 
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Jo return therefore to my firſt thought, I could 
not but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror as a be- 
ing that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one 
who had ſo great a work under his care and ſuper- 
intendency. I was afraid of being overlooked amidſt 
the immenſity of nature, and loſt among that infinite 
variety of creatures whieh in all probability ſwarm 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from this mortifyin 
thought, I conſidered that it took riſe from thoſe 
narrow conceptions which ve are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the ſame time. If we are 
careful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe ne- 
gle& others. This imperfection which we obſerve 
in ourſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome 
degree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
are creatures ; that is, beings of finite and limited 
natures. The preſence of every created being is 
confined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſe- 
quently his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain number 
of objects. The ſphere in which we move, and act, 
and underſtand, is of a wider circumference to one 
creature than another, according as we riſe one above 
another in the ſcale of exiſtence. But the wideſt of 
theſe our ſpheres has its circumference. When there- 
fore we reflect on the divine nature, we are ſo uſed 
and accuſtomed to this imperfection in ourſelves, 
that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it 
to him in whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection. 
Our reaſon indeed affures us that his attributes are 
infinite; but the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch 
that it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, until our reaſon comes again to our 
ſuecour, and throws down all thoſe little prejudices 
which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. | 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought of our being overlooked by our Ma- 
ker in the multiplicity of his works and the infinity 
| of 


of thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſ- 
ſantly employed, if we conſider in the ſirſt place that 
he is omnipreſent ; and in the ſecond that he is om- 
niſcient. * 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence, his being 
paſſes through, aQuates and ſupports the whole 
frame of nature. His creation, and every part of it, 
is full of him. There is nothing he has made that 
is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, 
which he does not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance 
is within the ſubſtance of every being, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it 
as that being is to itſelf. © It would be an imperfec- 
tion in him were he able to remove out of one place 
into another, or to withdraw himſelf from any thing 
he has created, or from any part of that ſpace which 
is diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
to ſpeak of him in the language of the old philoſo- 
pher, he is a being whoſe centre is everywhere, and 
his circumference nowhere. | ; 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceflarily and 
naturally flows from his omnipreſence: he cannot 
but be conſcious. of every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſentially per- 
vades ; and of every thought that is ſtirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moraliſts have conſidered 
the creation as the Temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which is filled with 
his preſence. Others have conſidered infinite ſpace 
as the receptacle, or rather the habitation of the Al- 
mighty. But the nobleſt · and moſt exalted way of 
conſidering this infinite ſpace is that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who calls it the Senſorium of the Godhead, 
Brutes and men have their /en/oriala, or little ſenſori- 
ums, by which they apprehend the preſence and per- 
ceive the actions of a few objects that lie contiguous 
to them. Their . knowledge and obſervation turn 
within a very narrow circle, But as God Almighty 
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cannot but perceive and know every thing in which 
he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite Know- 
ledge, and is as it were an organ to omniſcience, 

Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 
of the creation ; ſhould it for millions of years con- 
tinue its progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame 
activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace 
of its creator, and encompaſſed round with the im- 
menſity of the Godhead. While we are in the body, 
he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is con- 
cealed from us. O that I knew where I might 
« find him!” ſays Job. Behold I go forward, 
« but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
« perceive him: on the left hand where he does 
% work, but I cannot behold him: he hideth him- 
« ſelf on the right hand that I cannot ſee him.” In 
ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſſures us, that he 
cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is un- 
diſcovered by us. 

In this confideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear th 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular 
which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion 7 for 
as it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his crea- 
tures ; ſo we may be confident that he regards with 
an eye of mercy thoſe who endeavour to recommend 
themſelves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humi- 
lity of heart think themſelves unworthy that he 
ſhould be mindful of them. 
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—luceptus clamor fruſtratur Bia niet. 

Virs. En. vi. ver. 493. 
——The weak voice deceives their gaſping throats. 
RTDEN. 


HAVE received private advice from ſome of my 
correſpondents, that if I would give my Paper a 
general run, I ſhould take care to ſeaſon it with ſcan- 
dal. I have indeed obſerved of late, that few writ- 
ings ſell which are not filled with great names and 
illuſtrious titles. The reader generally caſts his eye 
upon a new book; and if he finds ſeveral letters ſe- 
parated from one another by a daſh, he buys it up, 
and peruſes it with great ſatisfaftion. An M and an 
h, a T and an r, with a ſhort line between them, 
has ſold many infipid pamphlets. Nay, I have known 
2 whole edition go off by virtue of two or three 
well-written &c 's. | 

A ſprinkling of the word „action, Frenchman, pa- 
fiſt, plunderer, and the like fignificant terms, in an 
Italic character, have alſo a very good effect upon the 
eye of the purchaſer; not to mention ſeribbier, liar, 
rogue, raſcal, knave and villain, without which it is 
impoſſible to carry on a modern controverſy. 

Our party-writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret vir- 
tue of an innuendo to recommend their productions, 
that of late they never mention the n or 
t at length, though they ſpeak of them with 
honour, and with that deference which is due to them 
from every private perſon. It gives a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion to a peruſer of thoſe myſterious works that he 
is able to decipher them without help, and by the 
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ſtrength of his own natural parts to fill up a blank 
ſpace, .or make out a word that has only the firſt or 
laſt letter to 1t. | 

Some of 'our anthors indeed, when they would be 
more ſatirical than ordinary, omit only the vowels 
of a great man's name, and fall moſt unmercifully 
upon all the confonants, This way of writing was 
firſt of all introduced by T-m Br—wn, of facetious 
memory ; who, after having gutted a proper name 
of all its intermediate vowels, uſed to plant it in his 
works, and make as free with it as he pleaſed with- 
out any danger of the ſtatute, | 

That I may imitate theſe celebrated authors, and 
publiſh a Paper which ſhall be more taking than or- 
dinary, I have here drawn up à very curious libel, 
in which a reader of penetration will find a grear 
deal of concealed ſatire, and if he be acquainted with 
the preſent poſture of affairs, will eafily diſcover the 
meaning of it. | 

If there are fout perſons in the nation who en- 
deavour to bring all things into confuſion, and ruin 
** their native country, I think every honeſt Eng- 
* -ſhm-n ought to be upon his guard. That there 
are ſuch, every one will agree with me who hears 
me name , with his firſt friend and favourite 


may cry ch--rch, ch—rch, as long as they pleaſe ; 
* but, to make uſe of a homely proverb, * The 
proof of the p-dd-ng is in the cating.” This I am 
* ſure of, that if a certain prince ſhould coneur with 
da certain prelate, (and we have Monfieur Z——n's 
word for it) our poſterity would be in a ſweet 
„% p—ckle, Muſt the Britiſh nation ſuffer, for- 
** ſooth, becauſe my Lady Q-p-t-s has been diſob- 
„ liged? Or is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, 
« which uſed to be the terror of the ocean, ſhould 
lie wind-bound for the ſake of a —? I love 
to ſpeak out and declare my mind clearly when I 
* am talking for the good of my country, I will 
„not make my court to an ill man 3 he were 
| ; «a B—y 
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<4 to call ſo wretched a politician, a traitor, an ene- 


« my to his country, and a bl-ad-rb-ſs, &c. &c.“ 

The remaining part of this poetical treatiſe, which 
15 written after the manner of the celebrated authors 
in Great-Britain, I may communicate to the public 
at a more couvenient ſeaſon. In the mean while I 
{hall leave this with my curious reader, as ſome in- 
genious writers do their enigmas ; and if any ff 
cious perſon can fairly unriddle it, I will print his 
explanation, and if he pleaſes, acquaint the world 
with his name. | 

I hope this ſhort eſſay will convince my readers, 
it is not for want of abilities that I avoid ſtate tracts; 
and that if I would apply my mind to it, I might in 
2 little time be as great a maſter of the political 
ſcratch as any the moſt eminent writers of the age. 
I ſhall only add, that in order to outſhine all this mo- 
dern race of Syncopiits, and thoroughly content my 
Engliſh reader, I intend ſhortly to publiſh a Specta- 
tor that ſhall not have a fingle vowel in it. 


— cu 


Friday, Joly 16, 1714 *. 


* 


Dum recitas, incipit 0 tuns. 5 
ART. Epig. i. 39. 


Reciting makes it thine. | 


T WAS yeſterday in a coffechouſe not far from 
the Royal Exchange, where I obſerved three 
perſons in cloſe conference over a pipe of tobacco ; 
upon which, having filled one for my own uſe, I 
lighted it at the little wax-candle that ſtood before 
them; and after having thrown in two or three whiſfs 
amongſt them, ſat down and made one of the com- 
pany. I need not tell my reader, that lighting a 
No. 568. L 2 man's 
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man's pipe at the ſame candle is looked upon by bro- 
ther ſmokers as an overture to converſation and friend- 
ſhip. As we here laid our heads together in a very 
amicable manner, being entrenched under a cloud of 
our own raiſing, I took up the laſt SpeQator, and 
caſting my eye over it, The SpeQator,” ſays I, 
« is very witty to-day ;” upon which a luſty lethar. 
gic old gentleman, who fat at the upper end of the 
table, having gradually blown out of his mouth a 
great deal of ſmoke, which he had been collecting 
for ſome time before, Ay,” ſays he, more wit- 
« ty than wiſe I am afraid.” His neighbour, who 
ſat at is right hand, immediately coloured, and be- 
ing an angry politician, lade down his pipe with ſo 
much. wrath that he broke it in the middle, and by 
that means furniſhed me with a tobacco-ſtopper. I 
took it up very ſedately, and looking him full in the 
face, made uſe of it from time to time all the while 
he was ſpeaking: This fellow,” ſays he,“ cannot 
* for his life keep out of pplitics. Do you ſee how 
„he abuſes four great men here?” I fixed my eye 
very attentively on the Paper, and aſked him if he 
meant thoſe who were repreſented by aſteriſks. 
« Aſteriſks,” ſays he, do you call them? they 
are all of them ſtars. He might as well have put 
«« garters to them. Then pray do but mind the 
two or three next lines; ch- ch and p-dd-ng in the 
« ſame ſentence! Our clergy are very much be- 
* holden to him.” Upon this the third gentleman, 
who was of a mild diſpoſition, and, as 1 found, a 
whig in his heart, defired him not to be too ſevere 
upon the Spectator neither; * for,” ſays he, you 
« find he is very cautious of giving offence, and has 
+ therefore put two daſhes into his pudding.” A 
* fig for his daſh,” ſays the angry politician, “In 
his next ſentence he gives a plain innuendo, that 
our poſterity will be in a ſweet p-ckle, What 
does the fool mean by his pickle? Why does he 
* not write it at length if he means honeſtly ?7 1 
% have read over the whole paſſage,” fays I; „ but 

. I look 
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% look upon the parentheſis in the belly of it to 
be the moſt dangerous part, and as full of inſinua- 
« tion as it can hold. But who,” ſays I, © 13 my 
„Lady Q-p-t-s?” „ Aye, anſwer that if you can, 
« Sir,” ſays the furious ſtateſman to the poor whig 
that fat over againſt him. But without giving him 
time to reply, © I do aſſure you,” ſays he, were 
I my Lady Q-p-t-s, I would ſuc him for /canda/um 
„ magnatum. t is the world come to! Muſt 
every body be allowed to— He had by this 
time filled a new pipe, and applying it to his lips, 
when we expected the laſt word of his ſentence, put 
us of with a whiff of tobacco ; which he redoubled 
with ſo much rage and trepidation, that he had al- 
moſt ſtifled the whole company. After a ſhort pauſe, 
I owned that I thought the Spectator had gone too 
far in writing ſo many letters of the Lady Qrp-t-s's 
name; but however,” ſays I, © he has made 2 
© little amends for it in his next ſentence, where he 
leaves a blank ſpace without ſo much as a conſo- 
% nant to direct us. I mean,” ſays I, after thoſe 
„words; The fleet that uſed to be the terror of 
the ocean ſhould be wind-bound for the fake of 
TY after which enſues a chaſm that in my 
opinion looks modeſt enough.” Sir,“ ſays my 
antagoniſt, * you may eaſily know his meaning by 
„his gaping ; I ſuppoſe he deſigns his chaſm, as you 
call it, for an hole to creep out at; but I believe 
it will hardly ſerve his turn, Who can endure to 
ſee the great officers of ſtate, the B-y's and T-t's 
treated after ſo ſcurrilous a manner? I can't 
for my life,” ſays I, © imagine who they are the 
Spectator means.” No!“ ſays he, your hum- 
* ble ſervant, Sir!” Upon which he flung himſelf 


back in his chair after a contemptuous manner, and 


ſmiled upon the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
hand, who I found was his great admirer. The whig 
however had begun to conceive a good-will towards 
me, and ſeeing my pipe out, very generouſly offered 
me the uſe of his box ; but I declined it with great 
civility, 
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civility, being obliged to meet a friend about that 


time in another quarter of the ci 

At my leaving the coffeehouſe, I could not forbear 
reſlecting with myſelf upon that groſs tribe of fools 
who may be termed the over-wiſe, and upon the 
difficulty of writing any thing in this cenſorious age 
which a weak head may not conſtrue into private 
tire and perſonal reflection. 

A man who has a good noſe at an innuendo, ſmells 
treaſon and ſedition in the moſt innocent words chat 
can be put together, and never ſees a vice or folly 
{tigmatized, but finds out one or other of his ac- 
quaintance pointed at by the writer, I remember an 
empty pragmatical fellow in the country, who, upon 
reading over The whole Duty of Man,” had writ- 
ten the names of ſeveral perſons 1n the village at the 
fide of every fin which is mentioned by that excellent 
author ; ſo that he had converted one of the beſt 
books in the world into a libel againſt the *ſquire, 
churchwardens, overſeers of the poor, and all other 
the molt conſiderable perſons in the pariſh. This 
book, with theſe extraordinary marginal notes, fell 
accidentally into the hands of one who had never 
- ſeen it before; upon which there aroſe a current re- 
port that ſomebody had written a book againſt the 
"ſquire and the whole pariſh, The miniſter of the 
place having at that time a controverſy with ſome of 
his congregation npon the account of his tithes, was 
under ſome ſuſpicion of being the author, until the 
good man ſet his people right, by chewing them that 
che ſatirical paſſages might be applied to ſeveral o- 
chers of two or three neighbouring villages, and that 
ee in Eng- 
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Reges dicuntur multis ur gere culullis 


Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent, 
An fit amicitia dignus 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 434. 


« Wiſe were the kings, who. never choſe a friend, 
« Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his foul, 
« And ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts.” 


Roscouuox. 


JO vices are ſo incurable as thoſe which men are 
apt to glory in. One would wonder | how 
drunkenneſs ſhonld have the good luck to be of this 
number. Anacharſis being invited to a drinking- 
match at Corinth, demanded the prize very hu- 
mourouſly, becauſe he was drunk before any of the reſt 
of the company ; for, ſays he, when we run a race, 
he who arrives at the goal firſt is entitled to the re- 
ward: on the contrary, in this thirſty. generation, 
the honour falls upon him who carries off the 
eſt quantity of liquor, and knocks down the reſt of 
the company. I was the other day with honeſt 
Will Funnell the Weſt-Saxon, who was reckoning 
up how much liquor had paſſed through him in the 
laſt twenty years of his life, which, according to his 
computation, / amounted to twenty-three hogſheads 
of October, four tons of port, half a kilderkin of 
mall beer, nineteen barrels of cyder, and three glaſſes 
of champagne; befides which, he had aſſiſted at four 
hundred bowls of punch, not to mention fips, drams, 
and whets without number. I queſtion not but every 
reader's memory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambi- 
tious young men, who are as vain in this particular 
* No. 569. 687 as 


as Will Funnell, and can boaſt of us glorious ex- 
loits. 

i Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that there is « 
general decay of moiſture in the globe of the earth. 
This they chieſſy aſeribe to the growth of vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own ſubſtance many fluid 
bodies that never return again to their former na- 
ture: but, with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into 
their account thoſe innumerable rational beings which 
fetch their nouruhment chiefly out of liquids ; eſpe- 
cially when we confider that men, compared with 
their fellow-creatures, _ much more than comes 
to their ſhare, 

But however highly this tribe of ie may think 
of themſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter 
than any that is to be found among all the creatures 
which God has made ; as indeed there is no character 
which appears more deſpicable and deformed in the 
eyes of all reaſonable perſons, than that of a drunkard. 
Bonoſus, one of our own countrymen, who was ad- 
dicted to this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the 
Roman empire, and being defeated in a great battle, 
hanged himſelf. When he was feen by the army in 
this melancholy fituation, notwithſtanding he had be- 
haved himſelf very bravely, the common jeſt was, 
that the thing they ſaw hanging upon the tree before 
them, was not a man, but a bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the 
body and fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
flaw in it. The ſober man by the ſtrength of reaſon 
may keep under and ſubdue every vice or folly to 
which he is moſt inclined ; but wine makes every 
latent ſeed ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf; it 
gives fury to the paſſions, and force to thoſe objects 
which are apt to produce them. When a young fel- 
low complained to an old philoſopher that his wife 
was not handſome, ** Put leſs water in your wine, 
ſays the philoſopher, “ and you will quickly make 
her {o.” Wine heightens indifference into — 

ove 
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love into jealouſy, and jealouſy into madneſs. It 
oſtens turns the good - natured man into an idiot, and 
the choleric into an aſſaſſin : It gives bitterneſs to 
reſentment ; it makes vanity inſupportable ; and dif- 
plays every little ſpot of the ſoul in its utmoſt de- 


formity. a 


Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults 


of a man, aud ſhew them in the moſt odious colours; 


but often occaſions faults to which he is not natural. 
1y ſubject. There is more of turn than of truth in 
a ſaying of Seneca, that drunkenneſs does not pro- 
duce but diſcover faults. Common experience teaches 
the contrary. Wine throws a man out of himſelf, 
and infuſes qualities into the mind which ſhe is a 
ſtranger to in her ſober moments. The perſon you 
converſe with, after the third bottle is not the ſame. 
man who at firſt ſat down at table with you. Upon 
this maxim is founded one of the prettieſt ſayings 1 
ever met with, which is aſcribed to Publius Syrus, 
Yui ebrium ludificat, lædit abſentem: He who jeſts 
upon a man that is drunk, injures the abſent.” 

Thus does drunkenneſs act in a direct contradic- 
tion to reaſon, whoſe bufineſs it is to clear the mind 
of every vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 
againſt all the approaches of any that endeavours to 
make its entrance. But beſides theſe ill effects which 
this vice produces in the perſon who 1s actually un- 
der its dominion, it has alſo a bad influences on the 
mind even in its ſober moments; as it inſenfibly 
weakens the underſtanding, impairs the memory, and 
makes thoſe faults habitual which are produced by 
irequent exceſſes, ; 

I ſhould now proceed to ſhew the ill effects which 
this vice has on the bodies and fortunes of men; 
but theſe I ſhall reſerve for the ſubje& of ſome fu- 
tare Paper. 
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Friday, July 23, 1714 *. 


— Cælum quid querimus ultra ? 
Luc. 


„What ſeek we beyond heaven? dF. 


S the work I have engaged, in will not only 
conſiſt of papers of humour and learning, 


but of ſeveral eflays moral and divine, I ſhall pub- 


liſh the following one, which is founded on a former 
Spectator, and ſent me by a particular friend, not 
queſtioning but it will pleaſe ſuch of my readers as 
think it no diſparagement to their underſtandings to 
grve way ſometimes to a ſerious thought. 
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« SIR, 
N your paper of Friday the gth inſtant, you, 
had occafion to confider the ubiquity of the 

odhead, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as 

* is preſent to every thing, he cannot but be at- 
tentive to every thing, and privy to all the modes 
and parts of its exiſtence: or, in other words, 
that his omniſcience and omnipreſence are 'co-ex- 
iſtent, and run together through the whole infini- 
tude of ſpace. This conſideration might furniſh 
us with many incentives to devotion, and motives 
to morality ; but as this ſubject has been handled 
by ſeveral excellent writers, I ſhall confider it in 
a light wherein I have not ſeen it placed by 

others. 
„ Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being who is thus preſent with his 
maker, but at the ſame time receives no extra- 
ordinary benefit or advantage from this his pre- 

ſence. 
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„% Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of 
„ an intellectual being who feels no other effects 
from this his preſence but ſuch as proceed from 
«+ divine wrath and indignation ! 

„ Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being who is ſenſible of his maker's 
«+ preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and 
« loving-kindneſs !—Firft, How diſconſolate is the 
„condition of an intellectual being who is thus 
« preſent with his maker, but at the ſame time re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advantage from 
this his preſence ! Every particle of matter is ac- 
tuated by this almighty being which paſſes through 
it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and pla. 
* nets move and gravitate by virtue of this great 
principle within them. All the dead parts of na- 
ture are invigorated by the preſence of their cre- 
** ator, and made capable of exerting their reſpective 
qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts in the brute crea- 
„tion do likewiſe operate and work towards the 
« ſeveral ends which are agreeable to them by this 
divine energy. Man only, who does not co-oper- 
ate with this holy ſpirit, and is unattentrve to his 
«+ preſence, receives none of thoſe advantages from 
it which are perfective of his nature, and neceflary 
to his well-being. The divinity is with him, and 
in him, and every where abont him, but of no 
advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to a man 
+ without religion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite be- 
ing to remove himſelf from any of his creatures ; 
but though he cannot withdraw his effence from 
us, which would argue an imperſection in him, 
'* he can withdraw from us all the joys and conſola- 
tions of it. His preſence may perhaps be neceſſary 
to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but he may leave 
this our exiſtence to itſelf with regard to its hap- 
* pineſs vr miſery, For in this ſenſe, he may caſt 
* us away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpi- 
** rit from us. This ſingle conſideration one would 
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« think ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all 
« thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs which. are ſo 
near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us; 
« eſpecially when we conſider,. ſecondly, the de- 
„ plorable condition of an intellectual being who 
feels no other effects from his maker's preſence 


but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and indig- 


nation. 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great author 
of nature will not always be as one who is indif- 
“ ferent to any of. his creatures. Thoſe who will 


not feel him in his love, will be ſure at length to 


6 feel him in his diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is 
the condition of that creature who is only ſenſible 
« of the being of his creator by what he ſuffers from 
« him: He is as. eſſentially preſent. in hell as in hea- 
* ven; but the inhabitants of the former behold 
% him only in wrath, and ſhrink within the flames 
0 to conceal themſelves from him. It is not in the 
„ power of imagination to conceive the fearful ef- 
6 fects of omnipotence incenſed. 
« But I ſhall only confider the wretchedneſs of an 
0 intellectual being who in this life lies under the 
« diſpleaſure of htm that at all times and in al! 
„ places is intimately united with him. He is able 
« to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its ſaculties. 
„He can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of life 
« from refreſhing us, and give an edge to every one 
« of its fligheſt calamities. Who then can bear the 
% thaught. of being an outcaſt from his preſence ; 
that is, from the comforts of it; or of feeling it 
« only in its terrors ? How pathetic is that expoſtu- 
« lation of Job, when for the trial of his patience 
« he was made to look upon himſelf. in this deplor- 
« able condition! Why haſt thou ſet me as a mark 
„ againſt thee, ſo that I am become a burden to my- 
„ ſelf??—But thirdly, How happy is the condition of 
that intellectual being who is ſenſible of his mak- - 
er's preſence from the fecret effects of his mercy 
and loving-kindneſs. 4 5 
The 
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te The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to face; 
that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of 
the preſence of any perſon whom we look upon 
with our eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in 
ſpirits, by which they apprehend one another. as 
our ſenſes do material objects; and there is no 
queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſembodied or 
placed in glorified bodies, will by this faculty, 
in whatever part of ſpace they reſide, be always 
ſenſible of the divne prefence. We, who have 


this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and the 


world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know that the 
ſpirit of God is preſent with us, by the eſſects 


which he produces in us. Our outward ſenſes are 


too groſs to apprehend him : we may, however, 
taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by his influence 
upon our minds; by thoſe virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us; by thoſe ſecret comforts 
and refreſhments which he conveys into our ſouls ; 
and by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward fatisfac- 
tions which are perpetually ſpringing up and dif- 
fuſing themſelves among all the thoughts of good 
men. _ He 1s lodged in our very ellence, and is as 
a ſoul within the ſoul to irradiate its underitand- 
ing, rectify its will, purify its paſſions, and en- 
liven all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, opens this 
communication between God and his on foul ? 
Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and 
all nature looks black about him, he has his light 
and ſupport within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe 
horrors which encompaſs him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any thing elfe can be which is capable of annoying 
or terriſying him, In the midit of calumny or con- 
tempt, he attends to that being who whaſpers bet- 
ter things within his ſoul, and whom he looks 
upon as his defender, his glory, and the lifter up 
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of his head. In his deepeſt ſolitude and retire- 
ment he knows that he 1s in company with the 
greateſt of beings, and perceives within himſelt 
ſuch real fenſations of his preſence as are more 
delightful than any thing that can be met with in 
the converſation of his creatures. Even in the 
hour of death, he conſiders the pains of his diſſo- 
lution to be nothing elſe but the breaking down 
of that partition which ſtands betwixt his foul 
and the ſight of that being who is always preſent 
with him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to him 
in fulneſs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenfible of 
our maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of 
mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch 
over all our thoughts, that, in the language of the 
ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We 
mult take care not to grieve his holy ſpirit, and 
endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
always acceptable in his ſight, that he may delight 
thus to reſide and dwell in us. The light of na- 
ture could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a 
very remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles: Sacer 
ineſt in nobis ſpiritus bonorum malorumque cuftor & 
obſervator, & quemadmodum nos illum traftamus, ita 
& ille nos. There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, 
who watches and obſerves both good and evil men, 
and will treat us after the ſame manner that we 
treat him.” But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe 
with thoſe more emphatical words in divine re- 
velation: * If a man love me, he will keep my 


words; and my father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him." 
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Friday, July 30, 1714“. 


Non poſſhdentem multa wocaveris 
Refte beatum : rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati. 
| Honk. Od. ix. I. 4. ver. 45. 


Believe not thoſe that lands poſleſs, 
And ſhining heaps of uſeleſs ore, 
The only lords of happineſs ; 

But rather thoſe that know 

For what kind fates beſtow, 
And have the art to uſe the ſtore : 
That have the generous {kill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty. | 
, CREECH, 
D a Roſicru- 

cian about the great ſecret.” As this kind 

of men (I mean thoſe of them who are not profeſſed 
cheats) are over-run with enthuſiaſm and philoſphy, 
it was very amuſing to hear this religious adept de- 
ſcanting on his pretended diſcovery. He talked of 
the ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived within an emerald, 
and converted every thing that was near it to the 
ligheſt perfection it was capable of. It gives a luſtre, 
ſays he, to the ſun, and water to the diamond. It 
irradiates every metal, and enriches lead with all the 
properties of gold, It heightens ſmoke into flame, 
flame into light, and light into glory. He further 
added, that a ſingle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, 
and melancholy, from the perſon on whom it falls. 
ln ſhort, ſays he, its preſence naturally changes every 
place into & kind of heaven. After he had gone on 
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ſos ſome time in this unintelligible cant, I found that 
he jumbled natural and moral ideas together jin the 
{ame diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret was nothing 
elſe but Content. 

This virtue does indeed produce in ſome meaſure 
all thoſe effects which the alchemiſt uſually aſeribes 
to what he calls the philoſopher's ſtone ; and if it 
does not bring riches, it does the fame thing by ba- 
niſhing the deſire of them. If it cannot remove the 
diſquietudes ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or 
fortune, it makes him eaſy under them. It has in- 
deed a Kindly influence on the ſoul of man, in re- 
ſpect of every being to whom he ſtands related. It 
extinguiſhes all murmur, repining and ingratitude 
towards that being who has allotted him his part to 
act in this world. It deſtroys all inordinate ambi- 
tion, and every tendency to corruption with regard 
to the community wherein he is placed. It gives 
ſweetneſs to his converſatian, and a perpetual ſerenity 
to all his thoughts, 

Among the marry methods which might be made 
we of forthe acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only 
mention the two following. Firſt of all, a man ſhould 
—_ conſider how much he has more than he avants: 

and ſecondly, how much more unhappy he might be 
than he really is. 

Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am wanderful- 
ly pleaſed with the reply which Ariftippus made to 
one who condoled him upon the loſs of a farm: 
. 1 ſaid he, I have three farms ſtill, and 

« you have but one; ſo that I ought rather to be 
«© afflicted for you, chen you for me.” On the con- 
trary, fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what they 
have loſt than what they poſſeſs, and to fix their eyes 
upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather 
than on thoſe who are under greater difficulties, All 
the real pleaſures and conveniences of life lie in 2 
narrow compaſs ; but it is the humour of mankind 
to be always looking forward, and ſtraining after o 
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who has got the ſtart of them in wealth and honour. 
For this reaſon, as there are none can be properly call- 
ed rich who have not more than they want, there are 
few rich men in any of the politer nations but among 
the middle ſort of people, who keep their wiſhes always 
within their fortunes, and have more wealth than'they 
know how to enjoy. Perſons of a higher rank live at 


beſt in a kind of ſplendid poverty, and are perpetual- 


y wanting; becauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in the ſolid 


pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvie one another 


in ſhadows and appearances. Men of ſenſe have at all 
timesÞbeheld with a great deal of mirth this filly game 
that is continually playing over their heads, and, 
by contracting their deſires, enjoy all that ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction whach others are always in queſt of. The 
truth is, this ridiculous chace after imaginary plea- 
ſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the great 
ſource of thoſe evils which generally undo a nation. 
Let a man's eſtate be what it will, he is a poor man 
F he does not live within it, and naturally ſets him- 
elf to ſale to any one who can give him his price. 
When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who 
had left him a good eſtate, was offered a great ſum 
of money by the king of Lydia, he thanked him for 
his kindneſs, but told him he had already more by 
half than he knew what to do with. In 2 con- 
tent is equiwalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty; 
or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, Con- 
tent is natural wealth,” ſays Socrates; to which 
1 thall add, + Luxury · is artificial poverty.” I ſhall 
therefore recommend to the conſideration of thoſe 
who are always aiming after ſuperfluons and imagin- 
ary enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their defires, an excellent ſaying of Bion 
the philoſopher ; namely, That no man has fo 


much care as he who endeavours after the moſt 
*+* happineſs.” 

In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 
The former . conſideration took in all thoſe who are 
| ſufficiently - 
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ſelves eaſy; this regards ſuch as actually lie under 
fome preſſure or misfortune. Theſe may receive 
great alleviation from ſuch a compariſon as the un- 
happy perſon may make between himſelf and others, 
or between the misfortunes which he ſuffers and 
greater misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

J like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the main-maſt, 
told the ſtanders-by, it was a great mercy that it was 
not his neck. To which, ſince T am got into quo- 
rations, give me leave to add the ſaying of an old 
philoſopher, who, after having invited ſome of his 
friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife 
that came into the room in a paſſion, and threw down 
the table that ſtood before them: . Every one,” ſays 
he, has his calamity ; and he is a happy man that 
„has no greater than this.” We find an inſtance to 
the ſame purpoſe in the life of Doctor Hammond, 
written by Biſhop Fell. As this good man was 
troubled with a complication of diſtempers ; when he 
had the gout upon him, he uſed to thank God that 
it was not the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, 
that he had not both theſe diſtempers on him at the 
fame time. | 

I cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving, 
that there never was any ſyſtem beſides that of Chri- 
ſanity which could effectually produce in the mind 
of man the virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. 
In order to make us content with our prefent condi- 
tion, many of the ancient philoſophers tell us that 
our diſcontent only hurts ourſelves, without being 
able to make any alteration in our' circumſtances ; 
others, that whatever evil befals us is*derived to us 
by a fatal neceſſity, to which the gods themſelves 
are ſubject; while others very Self tell the man 
who is miſerable, that it is neceſſary he ſhould be ſo 
to'Keep up the harmony of the univerſe; and that the 
fcheme of Providence would be tronbled and per- 
verted were he otherwiſe. Theſe and the like con- 
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ſiderations rather filence than ſatisfy a man. They 
may ſhew him that his diſcontent is unreaſonable ; 
but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it. They 
rather give deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a 
man might reply to one of theſe comforters as Au- 
guſtus did to his friend who adviſed him not to grieve 
for the death of a perſon whom he loved, becauſe 
his grief could not fetch him again: It is for that 
« very reaſon,” ſaid the emperor, * that I grieve.” 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender re- 
gard to human nature. It preſcribes to every miſer- 
able man the means of bettering his condition ; nay, 
it ſhews him that the bearing of his afflictions as 
ought to do will naturally end in the removal of 
them: it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make 
him happy hereafter. | N 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greateſt 
bleſſing a man can enjoy in this world; and if in the 
preſent life his happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of 
dus deſires, it will ariſe in the next from the gratifi- 
cation of them. 


— 
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— Nec morti eſe locum 
Viad. Georg. iv. ver. 226. 


No room is left for death. 
Durpxx. 


A young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go 
by him barefoot, Father,“ ſays he, you 
are in a very miſerable condition if there is not 
another world.” „True, ſon,” ſaid the hermit ; 
but what is thy condition if there is?“ Man is a 
creature deſigned for two different ſtates of being, or 
zather for two different lives, His firſt life is ſhort 
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and tranſient ; his ſecond permanent and laſting. The 
queſtion we are all concerned in is this; in which of 
theſe two lives is it our chief intereſt to make our- 
ſelves happy ? or, in other words, whether we ſhould 
endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and 

ratifications of a life which is uncertain and preca- 
rious, and at its utmoſt length of a very inconſider- 
able duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures 
of a life which is fixed and ſettled, and will never 
end? Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this 
queſtion, knows very well which fide of it he ought 
to cloſe with. But however right we are in theory, 
It is plain that in practice we adhere to the wrong 
fide of the queſtion. "We make proviſions for this 
life as though it were never to have an end, and for 
the other life as though it were never to have a. be- 

ning. 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtran- 
ger to human nature, accidentally alight upon the 
earth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants ; what 
would his notions of us be? Would he not think 
that we are a ſpecies of beings made for quite dif- 
ferent ends and purpoſes than we really are? Muſt 
not he imagine that we were placed in this world 
to get riches and honours ? Would he not think that 
it was our duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and 
title? Nay, would he not believe we were forbidden 
poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment, and enjoin- 
ed to purfue our pleafures under pain of damnation? 
He would certainly imagine that we were influenced 
by a ſcheme of duties quite oppofite to thoſe which 
are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, according 
to ſuch an imagination, he muſt conclude that ye are 
a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in the uni- 
verſe; that we are conſtant to our duty; and that 
we keep a ſteady eye on the end for which we were 
ſent hither, | 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment when he 
learned that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in 
this world above threeſcore and ten years ; and - 
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the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even 
of that age? How would he be loſt in horror and 
admiration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of 
creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence ; 
when, I fay, he ſhould know that this ſet of crea- 
tures are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, for 
which they make no preparations? Nothing can be 
2 greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that men who are 
perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of being ſhould 
be perpetually employed in providing for a life of 
threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make 
proviſion for that which after many myriads of years 
will be ſtill new and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when 
we conſider that our endeavours for making ourſelves 
great or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
place our happineſs in, may after all prove unſuc- 
celsful ; whereas if we conſtantly and fincexely en- 
deavour to make ourſelves happy in the other life, 
we are ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, and 
that we ſhall not be diſappointed of our hope. | 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that 
2 ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be anni- 
hilated every thouſand years; ſuppoſing then that 
you had it in your choice to be happy all the while 
this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this 
low method until there was not a grain of it left, 
on condition you were to be miſerable for ever after; 
or ſuppoſing that you might be happy for ever af. 
ter, on condition you would be miſerable until the 
whole maſs of ſand' was thus annihilated at the rate 
of one ſand in a thouſand years: which of theſe two 
caſes would you make your choice ? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a propor- 
tion to that duration which is to follow them, as an 
unit does to the greateſt number which you can put 
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together in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without 
any manner of heſitation, which would be the better 
part in this choice, However, as I have before in- 
timated, our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet 
by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to 
ſink under the conſideration of the great length of the 
firſt part of this duration, and of the great diſtance 
of that ſecond duration which is to ſucceed it: The 
mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up to that happineſ; 
which is at hand, conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
and that it would laſt ſo very long. But when the 
choice we actually have before us is this; whether 
we will chooſe to be happy for the ſpace of only 
threeſcore and ten; nay, perhaps of only twenty or 
ten years, I might lay of only a day or an hour; and 
miſerable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miſer- 
able for this ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole eternity : what words are ſufficient to expreſs 
that folly and want of conſideration which in ſuch a 
caſe makes a wrong choice? 

I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
what ſeldom happens, that a courſe of virtue makes 
us miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe, as it ge- 
neraly happens, that virtue would make us more 
happy even in this life than a contrary courſe of vice; 
how can we ſuſſiciently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 
neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of making fs 
abſurd a choice ? 

Every wiſe man therefore will confider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, 
and cheerfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years 
to thoſe of an eternity. 
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Nitor in adverſum ; nec me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus ; & rapido contrarius evehor orbi. 
. Met. I. ii. ver. 72. 


I ſteer againſt their motions; nor am I 


= ”—_ back by all the current of the ſky.” 
ADDIS0N. 


1 Remember a young man of very lively parts, and 
of a ſprightly turn in converſation, who had 
only one fault, which was an inordinate defire of 


appearing | faſhionable. 


This ran him into many 


amours, and conſequently into many diſtempers. He 
never went to bed until two o'clock in the morning, 
becauſe he wonld not be a queer fellow ; and was 
every now and then knocked down by a conſtable to 
ſignalize his vivacity. He was initiated into half-a- 
dozen clubs before he was one-and-twenty, and ſo 
improved in them his natural garety of temper, that 


you might frequently trace him to his 1 


odgin gs by a 


range of broken windows and other the like monu- 
ments of wit and gallantry. To be ſhort ; after hav- 
ing fully eſtabliſhed his reputation of being a very 
agreeable rake, he died of old age at five-and-twenty. 
There is indeed nothing which betrays a man into 
ſo many errors and inconveniencies as the deſire of 
not appearing fingular ; for which reaſon it is very 
neceſſary to form a right idea of fingularity, that we 
may know when it 1s laudable and when it is vi- 


cious. 


contrad ict ion to a multitude, it adheres to the dic- 
In thefe 
caſes we ought to conſider that it is not cuſtom but 


rates 


In the firſt place, every man of ſenſe will 
agree with me that fingularity is laudable, when, in 


of conſcience, morality and honour. 
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duty which is the rule of action; and that we ſhonld 
be only ſo far ſociable as we are reaſonable creatures. 
Truth is never the leſs ſo for not being attended to: 
and it is the nature of actions, not the number of 
actors, by which we ought to regulate our behavi- 
our. Singularity in concerns of this kind is to be 
looked upon as heroic bravery; 1n which a man leaves 
the ſpecies only as he ſoars above it. What greater 
inſtance can there be of a weak and puſillanimous 
temper, than for a man to paſs his whole life in op- 
poſition to his own ſentiments ; or not to dare to be 
what he thinks he ought to be ? ; 
Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it 
makes men act contrary to reaſon, or when it puts 
them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves by trifles. As 
for the firſt of theſe, who are ſingular in any thing 
that 1s irreligious, immoral, or diſhonourable, I be- 
heve every one will eaſily give them up. I ſhall 
therefore ſpeak of thoſe only who are remarkable for 
their ſingularity in things of no importance, as in 
dreſs, behaviour, converſation, and all the little in- 
tercourſes of life, In theſe caſes there is a certain 
deference due to cuſtom; and notwithſtanding there 
may be a colour of reaſon to deviate from the mul- 
titude in ſome particulars, a man ought to ſacrifice 
his private inclinations and opinions to the practice 
of the public. It muſt be confeſſed that good ſenſe 
often makes a humouriſt ; but then it unqualiſies hin 
for being of any moment in the world, and render: 
him ridiculous to perſons of a much inferior under- 
ſtanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of England, 
who was a remarkable inſtance of this fooliſh ſimgula- 
rity. He had laid it down as à rule within himſelſ. 
to act in the molt indifferent parts of life according 
to the moſt abſtrafted notions of reaſon and good 
ſenſe, without any regard to faſhion and example. 
This humour broke out at firſt in many little odd- 
neffes: he had never any ſtated hours for his dinner, 
ſupper, or ſleep ; becauſe, ſaid he, we ought to af 
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tend the calls of nature, and not ſet our appetites to 
our meals, but bring our meals to our appetites. In 
his converſation with country gentlemen, he would 
not make uſe of a phraſe that was not ſtrictly true: 
he never told any of them that he was his humble 
ſervant, but that he was his well-wiſher; and would 
rather be thought a malecontent than drink the king's 
health when he was not dry, He would thruſt his 
head out of his chamber-window every morning, 
and after having gaped for freſh air about half-an- 
hour, repeat fifty verſes as loud as he could bawl 
them, for the benefit of his lungs : to which end he 
generally took them out of Homer ; the Greek tongue, 
eſpecially in that author, being more deep and ſo- 
norous, and more conducive to expectoration than 
2uy other. He had many other particularities, for 
which he gave ſound and philoſophical reaſons. As 
this humour ſtill grew upon him, he choſe to wear a 
carban inſtead of a periwig; concluding very juſtly, 
that a bandage of clean linen about his head was 
much more wholeſome, as well as cleanly, than the 
caul of a wig, which 1s ſoiled with frequent perſpi- 
rations. He afterwards judiciouſly obſerved, that the 
many ligatures in our Englith dreſs muſt naturally 
check the circulation of the blood; for which reaſon 
he made his breeches and his doublet of one con- 
tinued piece of cloth, after the manner of the huſſars. 
In ſhort, by following the pure dictates of reaſon, 
he at length departed ſo much from the reſt of his 
countrymen, and indeed from his whole ſpecies, that 
his friends would have clapped him into Bedlam, 
and have begged his eftate ; but the judge being in- 
ſormed that he did no harm, contented himſelf with 
illuing out a commiſſion of lunacy againſt him, and 
1 his eſtate into the hands of proper guar- 

ans. 

The fate of this philoſopher puts me in mind of 
a remark in Monſieur Fontenelle's Dialogues of the 
Dead.“ The ambitious and the covetous,” ſays he, 
are madmen to all intents and purpoſes, as much 
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as thoſe who are ſhut up in dark rooms; but they 


„have the good luck to have numbers on their fide; 
«*« whereas the frenzy of one who is given up for a 
* lunatic, is a frenzy hors d'ewvre ;” that is, in 
other words, ſomething which is ſingular in its 
kind, and does not fall in with the madneſs of a mul- 
titude. 

The ſubject of this Eſſay was occaſioned by a let- 
ter which I received not long fince, and which, for 
want of room at preſent, I Bal inſert in my next 
Paper. FN 


— — — — — — — 
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Odora canum vis. 


Vins, Zn, iv. ver. 132. 


*« Sagacious hounds.” 


N the reign of king Charles the Firſt, the com- 
pany of ſtationers, into whoſe hands the print- 
ing of the Bible is committed by patent, made a very 
remarkable erratum or blunder in one of the editions: 
for inſtead of Thou ſhalt not commit adultery,” 
they printed off ſeveral thouſand copies with 4 Thou 
* ſhalt commit adultery.” Archbiſhop Laud, to pu- 
niſh this their negligence, laid a conſiderable fine upon 
that company 1n the Star-Chamber. / 

By the praQtice of the world which prevails in this 
degenerate age, I am afraid that very many young 
proſligates of both ſexes are poſſeſſed of this ſpuri- 
ous edition of the Bible, and obſerve the command- 
ment according to that faulty reading, 

Adulterers 1n the firſt ages of the church were ex- 
communicated for ever, and unqualified all their hives 
kor bearing à part in chriſtian aſſemblies, notwith- 
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Manding they might ſeek it with tears, and all the 
appearances of the moſt unfeigned repentance, 

I might here mention ſome ancient laws amon 
the heathens, which puniſhed this crime with death; 
and others of the ſame kind, which are now in force 
among ſeveral governments that have embraced the 
reformed religion. But becauſe, a ſubject of this na- 
ture may be too ſerious for my ordinary readers, who 
are very apt to throw by my Papers when they are 
not enlivened with ſomething that is diverting or 
uncommon, I ſhall here publiſh the contents of a 
little manuſcript lately fallen into my hands, and 
which pretends to great antiquity ; though by reaſon 
of ſome modern phraſes, and other particulars in it, 
I can by no means allow it to be genuine, but rather 
the production of a modern ſophiſt. 

It is well known by the learned, that there was a 
temple upon Mount Ætna dedicated to Vulcan, which 
was guarded by dogs of ſo exquiſite a ſmell, ſay the 
hiſtorians, that they could diſcern whether the per- 
ſons who came thither were chaſte or otherwiſe. 
They uſed to meet and fawn upon ſuch who were 
chaſte, carefling them as the friends of their maſter 
Vulcan; but at thoſe Who were polluted, and 
never ceaſed barking at them until they had driven 
them from the temple. 

My manuſcript gives the following account of theſe 
dogs, and was probably * as a comment pon 
this ſtory. 

«+ Theſe dogs were given to Vulcan by his ſiſter 
Diana, the goddeſs of hunting and of chaſtity, 
having bred them out of ſome of her hounds, in 
** which ſhe had obſerved this natural inſtin& and 
** ſagacity. It is thougtit ſhe did it in ſpite to 
Venus, who, upon her return home, always found 
her huſband in a good or bad humour according 
to the reception which ſhe met with from his dogs. 
They lived in the temple-ſeveral years, but were 
** ſuch ſnappiſh curs that they frighted away moſt 
af the votaries. The women of Sicily made a 
O 2 « ſolemy. 
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ſolemn deputation to- the prieſt ; by which they 
acquainted him, that they would not come up to 
the temple with their annual offerings unleſs he 
muzzled his maſtiffs ;- and at laſt compromiſed the 
matter with him, that the offering ſhould always 
be brought by a chorus of young girls, who were 
none of them above ſeven years old. It was won- 
derful, fays the author, to ſee how different the 
treatment was which the dogs gave to theſe little 
miſſes from that which they had ſhewn to their 
mothers, It is ſaid that a prince of Syracuſe, 
having married a young lady, and being naturally 
of a jealous temper, made ſuch an intereſt with 
the prieſts of this temple, that he procured a whelp 
from them of this curious breed. The young 
puppy was very troubleſome to the fair lady at 
firſt, infomuch that ſhe ſolicited her huſband to 
ſend him away ; but the good man cut her ſhort 
with the old Sicilian proverb, Love me, love my 
dog.“ From which time ſhe lived very peaceably 
with both of them. The ladies of Syracuſe were 
very much annoyed with him, and ſeveral of very 
good reputation refuſed to come to court until he 
was diſcarded. There were indeed ſome of them 
that defied his ſagacity; but it was obſerved, 
though he did not actually bite them, he would 
growl at them moſt confoundedly. To return to 
the dogs of the temple ; after they had lived here 
in great repute for ſeveral years, it ſo happened, 
that as one of the prieſts, who had been making a 
charitable vifit to a widow who lived on the pro- 
montory of Lilybeum, returned home pretty late 
in the evening, the dogs flew at him with ſo much 
fury, that they would have worried him if his 
brethren had not come to his aſſiſtance; upon 
which, ſays my author, the dogs were all of them 
hanged, as having loſt their original inſtinct.“ 

I cannot conclude this paper without wiſhing that 


we had ſome of this breed of dogs in Great Britain, 
which would certainly do juſtice, I ſhould fay ho- 
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nour, to the ladies of our country, and ſhew the 


world the differenoe between pagan women and thoſe 
who are inſtructed in ſounder principles of virtue and 


religion. 
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Friday, Avgult 13, 1714 *. 


Si verbo audacia detur, 
Non mgtuam magni dixiſſe palatia cel. 
N Ovtp. Met. I. i. ver. 175. 


Ihis place, the brighteſt manſion of the ſky, 
I' call the palace of the Deity.” “ 
DzrDEN. 
. 

«© SIR, | 

Conſidered in my two laſt letters that awful 

and tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or om- 
nipreſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn 
that he 15 equally preſent in all places throughout the 
whole extent of infinite ſpace. This doctrine is 
lo agreeable to reaſon, that we meet with it-in the 
writings of the enlightened heathens, as I might 
ſhew at large, were it not already done by other 
hands, But though the Deity be thus effentially 
preſent through all the immenſity of ſpace, there 
is one part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf in 
a moſt tranſcendent and viſible glory, This is 
that place which. is marked out in ſcripture under 
the different appellations of * Paradiſe, the Third 
Heaven, the Throne of God, and the Habitation 
of his Glory.“ It is here where the glorified body 
of our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial 
hierarchies, and the innumerable hoſts of angels, 
are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat 
of God with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe; 
This is that preſence of God which ſome of the 
No. 580, | « divines 
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* divines call his glorious, and others his majeſtic 
+* preſence. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in 
© all other places as in this; but it is here where he 
« reſides in a ſenſible magnificence, and in the midſt 
of all thoſe ſplendours which can affect the imagi- 
* nation of created beings. 

lt is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
« Almighty's preſence in Heaven, whether diſcover- 
ed by the light of nature, or by a general tradition 
from our firſt parents, prevails among all the na- 
„ tions of the world, whatſoever different nofion; 
they entertain of the Godhead, If you look into 
Homer, the moſt aucient of the Greek writers, you 
«« fee the Supreme Power ſeated in the heavens, and 
< encompaſſed with inferior deities ; among whom 
the Muſes are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly 
about his throne, Who does not here ſee the main 
© ſtrakes and outlines of this great truth we are 
* ſpeaking of? The ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out 
in many other heathen authors, though at the ſame 
time, like ſeveral other revealed truths, daſhed 
and adulterated with a mixture of fables and hu- 
man inventions. But to paſs over the notions of 
© the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enlightened 
* parts of the Pagan world, we find there is ſcarce a 
people among the late diſcovered nations who are 


not trained up in an opinion, that Heaven is the 


< habitation of the divinity whom they worſhip. 

As in Solomon's temple there was the Sanctum 
& Sanforum, in which a viſible glory appeared a- 
mong the figures of the cherubim, and into which 
none but the high-prieſt himſelf was permitted to 
enter, after having made an atonement for the fins 

of the people: ſo if we conſider the whole creation 
nas one great temple, there is in it this holy of ho- 
lies, into which the high-prieft of our ſalvation en- 
< tered, and took his place among angels and arch- 
an gels, after having made a propitiation for the ſins 
of mankind. 
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« With how much {ill muſt the throne of God 
be erected ! with what glorious deſigns is that ha- 
© bitation beautified, which is contrived and built 
+ by him who inſpired Hiram with wiſdom ! how 
great muſt be the majeſty of that place, where the 
« whole art of oreation has been employed, and where 
God has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magni- 
« ficent manner! What muſt be the architecture of 
+ infinite power under the direction of infinite wiſ- 
dom? A ſpirit cannot but be tranſported after an 
* ineffable manner with the fight of thoſe objects 
«* which were made to affect him by that Being who 
« knows the inward frame of a foul, and how to 
« pleaſe and raviſh it rom all its moſt ſecret powers and 
* faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God” 
„we may apply thoſe beautiful expreſſions in holy 
« writ: * Behold even to the moon, and it ſhineth 
not; yea the ſtars are not pure in his fight.” The 
a light of the ſun, and all the glories of the world 
in which we live, are but as weak and fickly 
glimmerings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compa- 
riſon of thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the throne 
of God. 

As the glory of this place is tranſcendent be- 
+ yond imagination, fo probably is the extent of it. 
There is light behind light, and glory within 
ry. How far that ſpace may reach, 2 
8 thus appears in perfect majeſty, we cannot poſſibly 

* conceive. Though it is not infinite, it may be in- 
« « ht: and though not immeaſurable in itſelf, 
it may be ſo with regard to any created eye or ima- 
** gination, If he has made theſe lower regions of 
matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnificent for 
the habitation of mortal and periſhable beings, how 
great may we ſuppoſe the courts of his houſe to 
de, where he makes his reſidence in a more eſpe- 
« ciah manner, and diſplays himſelf in the fulneſs of 
his glory, ris of an innumerable company of an- 
gels and — uſt men made perfect? _ 
« 1 
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© This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be 
© raiſed too high, when we think on a place where 
©« omnipotence and omniſcience have ſo ſignally ex- 
« erted themſelves, becauſe that they are able to pro- 
« duce a ſcene infinitely more great and glorious than 
« what we are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible 
but at the conſummation of all things, theſe out- 
„ward apartments of nature, which are now ſuited 


eto thoſe beings who inhabit them, may be taken 


„in and added to that glorious place of which I am 
here ſpeaking; and by that means made a proper 
„ habitation for beings who are exempt from morta- 
„ lity, and cleared of their imperfections: for ſo 
<< the Sctipture ſeems to intimate when it ſpeaks. of 
„ new heavens and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
* righteouſneſs. 

I have only conſidered this glorious place with 
« regard to the fight and imagination, though it is 
„highly probable that our other ſenſes may here 
* likewiſe enjoy their higheſt gratifications. There 
* 15 nothing which more raviſhes and tranſports the 
* ſoul than harmony; and we have great reaſon to 
* believe, from the deſcriptions of this place in holy 
* ſcripture, that this is one of the entertainments of 
* it. And if the ſoul of man can be ſo wonderfully 
affected with thoſe ſtrains of muſic which human 
© art is capable of producing, how much more wil! 
* it be raiſed and elevated by thoſe in which is ex- 
** erted the whole power of harmony? The ſenſes 
© are faculties of the human ſoul, though they can- 
not be employed during this our vital union with- 
out proper inſtruments in the body. Why there- 
fore ſhould we, exclude the ſatisfaQtion of theſe 
* faculties, which we find by experience are inlet 
of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from among - thoſe 
+ entertainments which are to make up our happi- 
< neſs hereafter ? Why ſbould we ſuppoſe that our 
hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified with thoſc 
objects which are ' moſt agreeable to them, and 
* which they cannot meet with in thoſe lower re- 
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«: ions of nature: Objects which neither eye hath 
« ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the heart 
of man to conceive ! I knew a man in Chriſt,” 
« ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf, above four- 
teen years, (whether in the body I cannot tell, or 
„whether out of the body I cannot tell: God 
« knoweth) ; ſuch a one caught up to the third hea- 
ven. And I knew ſuch a man, (whether in the 
body or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), 
how that he was caught up into paradiſe, and heard 
** unſpeakable words, which it is not poſſible for a 
man to utter.” By this is meant, that what he 
heard was ſo infinitely different from any thing 
„which he had heard in this world, that it was im- 
poſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words as might con- 
* vey a notion of it to his hearers. 
+ It is very natural for us to take delight in en- 
quiries concerning any foreign country, where we 
+ are ſome time or other to make our abode ; and 
as we all hope to be admitted into this glorious 
place, it is both a landable and uſeful curioſity, 
to get what informations we can of it, whilſt we 
* make uſe of revelation for our guide. When 
* theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be opeu to us, we 
may be ſure that the pleaſures and beauties of this 
place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent hopes 
and expectations; and that the glorious appearaace 
of the throne of God will riſe infinitely beyond 
* whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 
might here entertain. ourſelves with many other 
* ſpeculations on this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral 
+ hints which we find of it in the holy ſcripture; as, 
** whether there may not be different manſions and 
apartments of glory to beings of different natures ; 
* whether, as they excel one another in perfection, they 
are not admitted nearer to the throne of the al- 
mighty, and enjoy greater manifeſtations of his 
** preſence ; whether there are not ſolemn times and 
* occaſions, when all the multitude of heaven cele- 
brate the preſence of their Maker in more extraor- 
Vorl. IV. P « dingry 
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« dinary forms of praiſe and adoration; as Adam, 
„though he had continued in a ſtate of innocence, 
« would, in the opinion of our divines, have kept 
% holy the Sabbath day in a more particular man- 
„ner than any other of the ſeven. Theſe and the 
„like ſpeculations we may very innocently in- 
* dulge, ſo long as we make uſe of them to inſpire 
us with a defire of becoming inhabitants of this 
« delightful world. 

« I have in this, and in two foregoing RY 
* treated on the moſt ſerious ſubjects that can em- 
„ ploy the mind of man, the omnipreſence of the 
« Deity ; a ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould never 
« depart from our meditations. We have conſider. 
< ed the Divine Being, as he inhabits infinitude, a: 
„ he dwells among his works, as he 1s preſent to 
„the mind of man, and as he diſcovers himſelf in 
a more glorious manner among the regions of the 
< bleſſed. Such a conſideration ſhould be kept awake 
„in us at all times, and in all places, and poſleſ: 
* our minds with a perpetual awe and reverence. 
It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
e perceptions, and become one with the conſciouſ- 
« neſs of our own being. It is not to be reflected 
on in the coldneſs of philoſophy, but ought to 
„ fink us into the loweſt proſtration before him 


* who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, wonderful, and 
$6 holy, 55 
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— ALS 


— Tenet inſanabile multot 
Scribendi cacoethes —— ' | | 
- Joy. Sat. vii. ver. 51. 


The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. 
Cn. Darpxx. 


HERE is a certain diſtemper, which is men- 

tioned neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor 
to be met with in the London Diſpenſary. Juvenal, 
in the motto of my paper, terms it a cacoethes ; which 
is a hard word for a diſeaſe called in plain Engliſh, 
The itch of writing.” This cacoethes is as epide- 
mical as the ſmall- pox; there being very few who 
are not ſeized with it ſome time or other in their 
lives. There is however this difference in theſe two 
diſtempers, that the firſt, after having indiſpoſed you 
for a time, never returns again ; whereas this I am 
ſpeaking of, when it is once got into the blood, ſel- 
dom comes out of it, The Britiſh nation is very 
much afflicted with this malady ; and though very 
many remedies have been applied to perſons infected 
with it, few of them have ever proved ſucceſsful. 
Some have been cauterized with ſatires and lampoons, 
but have received little or no benefit from them; 
others have had their heads faſtened for an hour to- 
gether between a cleft board, which is made uſe of 
as a cure for the diſeaſe when it appears in its great- 
eſt malignity. There is indeed one kind of this 
malady which has been ſometimes removed like the 
biting of a tarantula, with the ſound of a muſical 
inſtrument, which is commonly known by the name 
of a cat-call. But if you have a patient of this 
ind under your care, you may affure yourſelf there 

* No. 582. P 2 is 
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is no other way of recovering him effectually t by 
forbidding him the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. 

But to drop the allegory before I have tired it out, 
there is no ſpecies" of {cribblers more offenſive and 
more 1ncurabls than your periodical writers, whoſe 
works return upon the public on certain days and at 
ſtated times. We have not the conſolation in the 
peruſal of theſe authors which we find at the read- 
ing of all others; namely, that we are ſure, if we 
have but patience, we may come to the end of their 
labours. I have often admired an humerous ſaying 
of Diogenes, who, reading a dull author to ſeveral 
of his friends, when every one began to be tired, 
finding he was almoſt come to a blank leaf at the 
end of it, cried, * Courage, lads, I fee land.” On 
the contrary, our progreſs through that kind of 
writers I am now ſpeaking of 1s never at an end. 
One day makes work for another. We do not know 
when to promiſe ourſelves reſt. 

It is a melancholy thing to conſider that the art of 
printing, which might be the greateſt bleſſing to 
mankind, ſhould prove detrimental to us, aud that 
it ſhould be made uſe of to ſcatter prejudice and ig- 
norance through a people, inſtead of conveying to 
them truth and knowledge. 

J was lately reading a very whimſical treatiſe, 
intituled, William Ramſay's Vindication of Aſtro- 
« logy.” This profound author, among many other 
myſtical paſſages, has the following one: The ab- 
« ſence of the ſun is not the cauſe of night; foraſ- 
« much as his light is ſo great that it may illuminate 
„the earth all over at once as clear as broad day : 
« but there are tenebrificous and dark ſtars, by whoſe 
„influence night is brought on, and which do ray 
„out darkneſs and obſcurity upon the earth as the 
+ ſun does light.“ 

I conſider writers in the ſame view this ſage aſtro- 
loger does the heavenly bodies. Some of them are 
ſtars that ſcatter light as others do darkneſs. I could 
mention ſeveral authors who are tenebrificous ne 
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| of the firſt magnitude, and point out a knot of gen- 


tlemen who have been dull in concert, and may be 
looked upon as a dark conſtellation, The nation has 
been a great while benighted with ſeveral of theſe 
antiluminaries. I ſuffered them to ray out their 
darkneſs as long as I was able to endure it; till at 
length I came to a reſolution of riſing upon them; 
and hope in a little time to drive them quite out of 
the Britiſh hemiſphere. | 


Friday, Auguſt 20, 1714 


Ipſe thymum pinoſque ſerent de montibus allis, 
Tefta ſerat late circum, cui talia cure: - 
Ipſe labore manum duro terat ; ipſe feraces 
Vigat humo plantas, et amicos irriget imbres 
2 VIS. Georg. iv. ver. 112. 


Wich his own hands the guardian of the bees 
For ſlips of pines may ſearch the mountain trees; 
And with wild thyme and ſav'ry plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ake with pain 
And deck with fruitful trees the field atound, 
And with refreſhing waters drench the ground. 

| DarDEN. 


VERY ſtation of life has duties which are pro- 

per to it. Thoſe who are determined by choice 

to any particular kind of buſineſs are indeed more 
happy than thoſe who are determined by neceſſity; 
but both are under an equal obligation of fixing on 
employments which may be either uſeful to them- 
ſelves or beneficial to others. No one of the ſons 
of Adam ought to think himſelf exempt from that 
labour and induſtry which were denounced to our 
firſt parent, and in him to all his poſterity. Thoſe 
to whom birth or fortune may ſeem to make ſuch an 
* No. 583. | application 
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application unneceſſary, ought to find out ſome call. 
ing or profeſſion for themſelves, that they may not 
lie as a burden on the ſpecies, and be the only uſe- 
leſs parts of the creation. 

Many of our country gentlemen in their buſy 
hours apply themſelves wholly to the chace, or to 
ſome other diverſion which they find in the fields and 
woods, This gave occaſion to one of our moſt emi. 
nent Engliſh writers to repreſent every one of them 
as lying under a kind of curſe pronounced to them 
in the words of Goliah; „ will give thee to the 
% fowls of the air and to the beaſts of the field.” 

Though exerciſes of this kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may have a good influence both 
on the mind and body, the country affords many 
other amuſements of a more noble kind. 

Among theſe I know none more delightful in it- 
ſelf and beneficial to the public than that of plant- 
ing. I could mention a nobleman, whoſe fortune has 
placed him in ſeveral parts of England, and who has 
always left theſe viſible marks behind him which 
ſhew he has been there. He never hired a houſe in 
his life without leaving all about it the ſeeds of 
wealth, and beſtowing legacies on the poſterity of 
the owner. Had all the gentlemen of England made 
the ſame improvements upon their eftates, our whole 
country would have been at this time as one great 
garden. Nor ought ſuch an employment to be look- 
ed upon as too inglorious for men of the higheſt 
rank. There have been heroes in this art as well 
as in others. We are told in particular of Cyrus 
the Great, that he planted all the Leſſer Aſia. There 
is indeed ſomething truly magnificent in this kind 
of amuſement: It gives a nobler air to ſeveral parts 
of nature; it fills the earth with a variety of beau- 
tiful ſcenes, and has ſomething iu it like creation. 
For this reaſon the ' pleaſure of one who plants is 
ſomething like that of a poet, who, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, is more delighted with his productions than 
any other writer or artiſt whatſoever. 

Plantations 
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Plantations have one advantage in them which is 
not to be found in moſt other works, as they give a 
pleaſure of a more laſting date, and continually im- 
prove in the eye of the planter. When you have 
finiſhed a building, or any other undertaking of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon your hands; 
you ſee it brought to the utmoſt point of perfection, 
and from that time haſtemng to its ruin. On the 
contrary, when you have finiſhed your plantations, 
they are ſtill arriving at greater degrees of perfection 
as long as you live, and appear more delightful in 
every ſucceeding year than they did in the fore- 

oing. V 

l But I do not only recommend this art to men of 
eſtates as a pleaſing amuſement, but as it is a kind 
of virtuous employment, and may therefore be in- 
culcated by moral motives ; particularly from the 
love which we ought to have for our country, and 
the regard which we ought to bear to our poſterity. 
As for the firſt, I need only mention what is fre- 
quently obſerved by others, that the increaſe of fo- 
reſt-trees does by no means befr a proportion to the 
deſtruction of them; inſomuch that in a few ages the 
nation may be at a loſs to ſupply itſelf with timber 
ſufficient for the fleets of England. I know, when a 
man talks of poſterity in matters of this nature, he 
is looked upon with an eye of ridicule by the cun- 
ning and ſelfiſh part of mankind. Moſt people are 
of the humour of an old fellow of a college, who, 
when he was preſſed by the ſociety to come into 
ſomething that might redound to the good of their 
ſucceſſors, grew very peeviſh ; © We are always do- 
ing,“ ſays he, ſomething for poſterity ; but I 
*+* would fain ſee poſterity do ſomething for us.” 

But I think men are inexcuſable who fail in a 
duty of this nature, ſince it is ſo eafily dicharged, 
When a man confiders that the putting a few twi 
into the ground is doing good to one who will — 
his appearance in the world adout fifty years hence, 
or that he is perhaps making one of his own de- 

ſcendents 
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ſcendents eaſy or rich by ſo inconſiderable an ex- 
pence, if he finds himſelf averſe to it, he muſt con- 
clude that he has a poor and baſe heart, void of all 
generous principles and love to mankind. 

There 1s one conſideration which may very much 
enforce what I have here ſaid. Many honeſt minds, 
that are naturally diſpoſed to do good in the world, 
and become beneficial to mankind, complain within 
themſelves that they have not talents for it. This 
therefore is a good office, which is ſuited to the 
meaneſt capacities, and which may be performed by 
multitudes who have not abilities ſufficient to deſerve 
well of their country, and to recommend themſelves 
to their poſterity by any other method. It is the 
phraſe of a friend of mine when any uſeful country 
neighbour dies, that © you may trace him; which 
J look upon as a good funeral oration at the death of 
an honeſt huſbandman, who hath left the impreſſion; 
of his induſtry behind him in the place where he has 
lived, 

Upon the foregoing conſiderations, I can ſcarcely 
forbear repreſenting the ſubje& of this paper as a 
kind of moral virtue; which, as I have already 
ſhewn, recommends itſelf likewife by the pleaſure 
that attends it. It muſt be confefled that this is 
none of thoſe turbulent pleaſures which is apt to 
gratify a man in the heats of youth; but if it be not 
ſo tumultuous, it is more laſting. Nothing can be 
more delightful than to entertain ourſelves with proſ- 
pes of our own making, and to walk under thoſe 
ſhades which our own induſtry has raiſed. Amuſe- 
ments of this nature compoſe the mind, and lay at 
reſt all thoſe paſſions which are uneaſy to the ſoul of 
man; beſides that they naturally engender good 
thoughts, and diſpoſe us to laudable contemplations. 
Many of the old philoſophers paſſed away the great- 
eſt parts of their lives among their gardens. Epi- 
curus himſelf could not think ſenſual pleaſure at- 
tainable in any other ſcene. Every reader who is 
acquainted with Homer, Virgil and Horace, the 

| greateſt 
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greateft geniuſes of all antiquity, knows very well 
with how much rapture they have ſpoken on this 
ſubject; and that Virgil in particular has written a 
whole book. on the art of planting. 

This art ſeems to have been more eſpecially adapt- 
ed to the nature of man in his primzval ſtate, when 
he had life enough to ſee his productions flouriſh in 
their utmoſt beauty, and gradually decay with him. 
One who lived before the flood, might have ſeen a 
wood of the talleſt oaks in the acorn. But I only 
mention this particular in order to introduce in my 
next prper a hiſtory which I have found among the 
accounts of China, and which may be looked npon 
as an antediluvian novel. 


Monday, Augult 23, 1714*. 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata Lycori, 
Hic nemus, Bic toto tecum conſumerer evo. 
Virs. Ecl. x. ver. 42, 


Come ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound : 
The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground: 
Here I could live, and love, and die with only you. 


DxzrDen. 


H was one of the hundred and fifty daugh- 

ters of Zilpah, of the race of Cohu, by whom 
ſome of the learned think is meant Cain. She was 
exceedingly beautiful ; and when ſhe was but a girl 
of threeſcore and ten years of age, received the ad- 
dreſſes of ſeveral who made love to her. Among 
theſe were two brothers, Harpath and Shalum. 
Harpath being the firſt- born, was maſter of that 
fruitful region which lies at the foot of mount Tir- 
zah in the ſouthern parts of China. Shalum (which 

Vor. IV. 15/28 

No. 584. 
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is to ſay the planter in the Chineſe language) poſſeſſ- 
ed all the neighbouring hills, and that great range 
of mountains which goes under the name of Tir. 
zah. Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous ſpi- 
rit; Shalum of a gentle diſpoſition, beloved both by 
God and man. | 

It is ſaid that among the antediluvian women the 
dai: ghters of Cohn had their minds wholly ſet upon 
riches ; for which reaſon the beautiful Hilpa prefer. 
red Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous 
flocks and herds, that covered all the low country 
which runs along the foot of mount Tirzah, and 1s 
watered by ſeveral fountains and ftreams breaking 
out of the ſides of that mountain. 

Harpath made fo quick a diſpatch of his courtſhip, 
that he married Hilpa in the hundredth year of her 
age; and being of an infolent temper, laughed to 
ſcorn his brother Shalum for having pretended to the 
beautiful Hilpa, when he was maſter of nothing but 
a long chain of rocks and mountains. This ſo much 
provoked Shalum, that he is faid to have curſed his 
brother in the bitterneſs of his heart, and to have 
prayed that one of his mountains might fall upon 
his head if ever he came within the ſhadow of it. 

From this time forward Harpath would never ven- 
ture out of the vallies; but came to an untimely end 
in the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, being 
drowned in a river as he attempted to croſs it. This 
river 15 called to this day from his name who periſh- 
ed in it, the river Harpath ; and what is very re- 
3 iſſues out of one of thoſe mountains which 
Shalum wiſhed might fall upon his brother when he 
curſed him in the bitterneſs of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and fixtieth year of her 
age at the death of her huſband, having brought 
him but fifty children before he was ſnatched away, 
as has been already related. Many of the antedilu- 
vians made love to the young widow, though no 
one was thought ſo likely to ſucceed in her affections 
as her firſt lover Shalum, who renewed his court by 
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her about ten years after the death of Harpath ; for 
it was not thought decent in thoſe days that a widow 
ſhould be ſeen by a man within ten years after the 
deceaſe of her huſband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and re- 
ſolving to take away that objection which had been 
raiſed againſt him when he made his firſt addreſſes to 
Hilpa, began, immediately after her marriage with 
Harpath, to plant all that mountainous region which 
fell to his lot in the diviſion of this country. He 
knew how to adapt every plant to its proper foil, and 
is thought to have inherited, many traditional ſecrets 
of that art from the firſt man. This employment 
turned at length to his profit as well as to his amuſe- 
ment, His mountains were in a few. years ſhaded 
with young trees, that gradually ſhot up into groves, 
woods and foreſts, intermixed with walks and lawns, 
and gardens ; inſomuch that the whole region, from 
a naked and deſolate proſpect, began now to look 
like a ſecond Paradiſe, The pleaſantneſs of the 
place, and the agreeable Alpe of Shalum, who 
was reckoned one of the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all 
who lived before the flood, drew into it multitudes 
of people, who were perpetually employed in the 
linking of wells, the digging of trenches, and the 
hollowing of trees, for the better diſtribution of 
water through every part of this ſpacious plantation. 

The habitations of Salum looked every year more 
beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the ſpace 
of ſeventy autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with 
the diſtant proſpect of Shalum's hills, which were 
then covered with innumerable tufts of trees, and 
gloomy ſcenes, that gave a manificence to the place, 
and converted it into one of the fineſt landſcapes the 
eye of man could behold. 

The Chineſe record a letter which Shalum is ſaid 
to haye written to Hilpa in the eleventh year of her 
widowhood. TI ſhall here tranſlate it, without depart- 
ing from that noble ſimplicity of ſentiments and 
plainneſs of manners which appear in the original. 

, | Q 2 **. Shalum 
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Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty 
years old, and Hilpa one hundred and ſeventy. 


SfHaLumM Maſter of Mount Tirzah, to HLrA Mil. 
treſs of the Valles. 


« In the 778 year of the creation. 

bs HAT have I not ſuffered, O thou daugh- 

I ter of Zilpah, ſince thou gaveſt thyſelf 

« away in marriage to my rival? I grew weary of 

« the light of the ſun, and have been ever fince co- 

« vering myſelf with woods and foreſts. Theſe 

* and ten years have I bewailed the loſs 

% of thee on the top of mount Tirzah, and ſoothed 

my melancholy among a thouſand gloomy ſhades 

of my own raiſing. My dwellings are at preſent 

« as the garden of God; every part of them is fill- 

; « ed with fruits and flowers, and fountains. The 
| whole mountain is perfumed for thy reception. 
Come up into it, O my beloved! and let us peo- 

„ ple this ſpot of thé new world with a beautiful 

q race of mortals; let us multiply exceedingly 
among theſe delightful ſhades, and fill every quar- 
ter of them with ſons and daughters. Remem- 

„ ber, O thou daughter of Zilpah ! that the age of | 

man is but a thouſand years; that beauty is the 

„ admiration but of a few centuries : It flouriſhes 

„ as a mountain oak, or as a cedar on the top of 

7 Tirzah, which in three or four hundred years will 
4 fade away, and never be thought of by poſterity, 
unleſs a young wood ſprings from its roots. 'Think 6 


46 


| well on this, and remember thy neighbour in the ( 
mountains.“ « 
6 

Having here inſerted this letter, which I look 7 


upon as the only antedeluvian billet-doux now ex- 
tant, I ſhall in my next paper give the anſwer to it. 
and the ſequel of this tory, 


ty 
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Wedneſday, Augult 25, 1714*. 


— 


Ig letitia veces ad fiders janfant 
Intonſs montes : ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 


1pſa ſonant arbu/ta. 


Vir. Eccl. v. ver. 63. 


The mountain-tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice ; 
The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice. 


DzYDEN. 


The Sequel of the Story of SHaLuM and Hitea. 


HE letter inſerted in my laſt had fo good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs 
than a twelvemonth, after the following manner : 


Hitea Miſtreſs of the Vallies, to SHaLum Maſter of 
Mount Tirza. 


In the 789th year of the Creation. 
. HAT have I to do with thee, O Shalum ? 
ky Thou praiſeſt Hilpa's beauty; but art thou 
not ſecretely enamoured with the verdure of her 
* meadows? Art thou not more affected with the 
proſpect of her green vallies, than thou wouldſt 
** be with the fight of her perſon ? The lowings of 
** my herds, and the bleatings of my flocks, make a 
** pleaſant echo in thy mountains, and ſound ſweetly 
in thy ears. What though I am delighted with 
the wavings of thy foreſts, and thoſe breezes of 
** perfumes which flow from the top of Tirza; are 
* theſe like the riches of the valley? 

I know thee, O Shalum ; thou art more wiſe 
* and happy than any of the ſons of men: Thy 
„ dwellings are among. the cedars ; thou ſearcheſt 
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&© out the diverſity of ſoils; thou underſtandeſt the 
influences of the ſtars, and markeſt the change of 
« feaſons. Can a woman appear lovely in the eyes 
of ſuch a one? Diſquiet me not, O Shalum; let 
me alone, that I may enjoy thoſe goodly poſſed. 
ſions that are fallen to my lot. Win me not by 
thy enticing words. May thy trees mereaſe and 
* multiply; ; mayſt thou add wood to wood, and 
„ ſhade to ſhade ; but tempt not Hilpa to defiroy 
„thy fohtude, and make thy retirement populous.” 

The Chineſe ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe 
accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring hills, 
to which Shalum had invited her. Fhis treat laſted 
for two years, and is faid to have coſt Shalum five 
hundred antelopes, two thouſand oftriches, and a 


thouſand tons of milk; but what moſt of all re- 


commended it, was that variety of delicious fruits 


and pot-herbs, in which no perſon then living could 


any way equal Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had plant- 
ed amidſt the wood of nightingales. This wood was 
made up of ſuch frait-trees and plants as are moſt 
agreeable to the ſeveral kinds of finging-birds ; ſo 
that it had drawn into it all the mufic of the coun- 
try, and was filled from one end of the year to the 
other with the moſt agreeable concert in ſeaſon, 

He ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and ſur- 


priſing ſcene in this new region of wood-lands ; and 


as by this means he had all the opportunities he could 
wiſh for opening his mind to her, he ſucceeded ſo 
well, that upon her departure ſhe made him a kind 
of promiſe, and gave him her word to return him a 
politive anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own people in 
the vallies when ſhe received new overtures, and at 
the ſame time a moſt ſplendid viſit from Miſhpach, 
who was a mighty man of old, and had built a great 
city, which he called after his own name. Every 


Houſe was made for at leaſt a thouſand years; nay 


there were ſome that were leaſed out for three _ 
| 0 
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ſo that the quantity of ſtone and timber conſumed 
in this building is ſcarce to be imagined by thoſe 
who live in the preſent age of the world. This 
great man entertained her with the voice of muſical 
inſtruments which had been lately invented, and 
danced before her to the ſound of the timbrel. He 
alſo preſented her with ſeveral domeſtic utenſils 
wrought in braſs and iron, which had been newly 
found out, for the convemiency of life. In the mean 
time Shalum grew very uneaſy with himſelf, and 
was ſorely diſpleaſed with Hilpa for the reception 
which ſhe had given to Miſhpach ; inſomuch that he 
never wrote to her or ſpoke of her during a whole 
revolution of Saturn: but finding that this inter- 
courſe went no further than a viſit, he again renew- 
ed his addrefles to her, who during his long filence 
is ſaid very often to have caſt a wiſhing eye upon 
Mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum and Miſhpach ; for though 
her inclinations favoured the former, her intereſt 
pleaded very powerfully for the other. While her 
heart was in this unſettled condition, the following 
accident happened, which determined her choice. 
A high tower of wood that ſtood in the city of Miſh- 
pach having caught fire by a flaſh of lightning, in a 
few days reduced the whole town to aſhes. Miſh- 
pach reſolved to rebuild the place, whatever it ſhould 
coſt him; and having already deſtroyed all the tim- 
ber of the country, he was forced to have recourſe 
o Shalum, whoſe foreſts were now two hundred 
years old. He purchaſed theſe woods with ſo many 
nerds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, and with ſuch a 
vaſt extent of fields and paſtures, that Shalum was 
now grown more wealthy than Miſhpach; and there- 
tore appeared ſo charming in the eyes of Zilpah's 
daughter, that ſhe no longer refuſed him in mar- 
riage. On the day in which he brought her up into 
the mountains, he raiſed a moſt prodigious pile of ce- 
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dar, and of every {weet-ſmelling wood, which reach. 
ed above three hundred cubits in height: he alſo caſt 
into the pile bundles of myrrh and ſheaves of ſpike- 
nard, enriching it with every ſpicy thrub, and mak. 
ing it fat with the gums of his plantations.” This 
was the burnt-offering which Shalum affered in the 
day of his eſpouſals: the ſmoke of it aſcended up 
to Heaven, and filled the whole country with 1ncenſ 
and perfume. 


—-— . EE OO 


Monday, September 6, 1714 *. 


HE 


—— 


Aſjiduo labuntur tempora motu 

Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim conſiflere flumen, 
Nec levis hora poteſt : ſed ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem ; 
Tempora ſic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur, 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, relictum eſl; 
Fitque quod haud fuerat : momentaque cuncta novantur. 
Ovi. Met. 1. xv. ver. 179+ 


E'en times are in perpetual flux, and run, 

Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on. 

For time, no more than ſtreams, is at a ſtay ; 

The flying hour is ever on her way : 

And as the fountains ſtill ſupply their ſtore, 

The wave behind impels the wave before. 

Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 

And urge their predeceſſor minutes on. 

Still moving, ever new : for former things 

Are laid aſide like abdicated kings; 

And ev'ry moment alters what 1s done, 

And innovates ſome act, till then unknown.” 
DRYDEN. 


HE following diſcourſe comes from the ſame 
hand with the eſſays upon infinitude. 
* No. 590. « WE 
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E conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion 

without a circumference : we conſider 
eternity, or infinite duration, as a line that has 
neither a beginning nor an end. In our ſpecula- 
tions of infinite ſpace, we conſider that particular 
place in which we exiſt as a kind of centre to the 
whole expanſion. In our ſpeculations” of eter- 
nity, we conſider the time which is preſent to us 
as the middle, which divides the whole line into 
two equal parts, For this reaſon, many witty 
authors compare the preſent time to an iſthmus or 
narrow neck of land that riſes in the midſt of an, 


ocean immeaſurably diffuſed on either fide of it. 
+ Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, naturally 


throws eternity under two diviſions, which we 
may call in Engliſh that eternity which is paſt, 
and that eternity which is to come. - The learn- 
ed terms of Afternitas a parte ante, and AEternitas 
a parte poſt, may be more amuſing to the reader, 
but can have no other idea affixed to them than 
what is conveyed to us by thoſe words, an eter- 
nity that is paſt, and an eternity that is to come. 
Each of theſe extremities is bounded at the one 


extreme; or, in other words, the former has an 


end, and the latter a beginn 

« Let us firſt of all co 1 *. eternity which 
is paſt, reſerving that hich 1s to come for the 
ſubje& of another Paper. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man : our reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has 
been, but at the ſame time can frame no idea of 
it but what is big with abſurdity and contradic- 
tion, We can have no other conception of any 
duration which is paſt than that all of it was once 
preſent; aud whatever was once preſent is at ſome 
certain diſtance from us ; and whatever is at an 
certain diſtance from us, be the diſtance ever 


remote, cannot be eternity. The very notion of 


any duration * implies that it was once 
Vol. IV. 40 preſent, 
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preſent, for the idea of being once. preſent is ac- 
tually included in the idea of its being paſt. This 
therefore is a depth not to be founded by human 
underſtanding. We are ſure that there has been 
an eternity, and yet contradi& ourſelves when we 
meaſure this eternity by any notion which we can 
frame of it. 
If we go to the bottom of this matter, we. ſhall 
find that the difficulties we meet with in our con- 
ceptions of eternity proceed from this ſingle rea- 
ſon, that we can have no other idea of any kind 
of duration, than that: by which we ourſelves and 
all other created beings do exiſt; which is, a ſuc- 
ceſſive duration made up of paſt, preſent, and to 
come.. There is nothing which exiſts after this 
manner, all the parts of whoſe exiſtence were not 
once actually preſent, and confequently may be 
reached by a certain number of years applied to 
it. We may aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and em- 
ploy our being to that eternity which is to come, 
in adding millions of years to millions of years, 
and we can never come up to any fountain-head 
of duration, to any beginning in eternity : but at 
the ſame time we are ſure, that whatever was once 
preſent does lie within the reach of numbers, 
though perhaps we can never be able to put enough 
of them together for that purpoſe. We may az 
well ſay, that any thing may be actually preſent 
in any part of infinite ſpace, which does not lie 
at a certain diſtance from us, as that any part of 
infinite duration was once actually preſent, and 
does not alſo lie at ſome determined diſtance from 
us. The diſtance in both cafes may be immea- 
ſureable and indefinite as to our ſaculties; but our 
reaſon tells us that it cannot be fo in itſelf, Here 
therefore is that difficulty which human under- 
ſtanding is not capable of ſurmounting. We are 
ſure that ſomething muſt have exiſted from eter- 
nity, and are at the ſame time unable to * 
. „ that 
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that any thing which exiſts, according to our no- 


tion of exiſtence, can have exiſted from eternity. 
« It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought in his own mind, to follow in ſuch an ab- 
ſtracted ſpeculation ; but I have been the longer 
on it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argu- 
ment of the being and eternity of a God : and 
though there are many other demonſtrations which 
lead us to this great truth, I do not think we 
ought to lay aſide any proofs in this matter which 
the light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially 
when it is ſuch a one as has been urged by men 
famous for their penetration and force of under- 
ſtanding, and which appears altogether conclufive 
to thoſe who will be at the pains to examine it. 
Having thus conſidered that eternity which is 
paſt, according to the beſt idea we can frame of 
it, I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles on 
this ſubject, which are dictated to us by the light 
of reaſon, and which may be looked upon as the 
creed of a philoſopher in this great point. 

« Firſt, It is certain that no being could have 
made itſelf ; for, if ſo, it muſt have ated before 
it was, which is a contradiction. 

*+* Secondly, That therefore ſome being muſt have 
exiſted from all eternity, | 
« Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the manner 
of created beings, or according to any notions which 
we have of exiſtence, could not have exiſted from 
Fourthly, That this Eternal Being muſt there- 
fore be the great author of nature, the Ancient 


of Days,“ who po > an infinite diſtance in his 


perfections from all finite and created beings, exiſts 
in a quite different manner from them, and in a 


manner of which, they can have no idea. Ae. 
* I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen, who would 


not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre- 
tended to explain the manner of God's exiſtence, 


by telling us, that he comprehends infinite dura- 
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tion in every moment; that eternity is with him 
a pundtum fangs, a fixed point; or, which is as 
good ſenſe, an infinite inſtant ; that nothing with 
reference to his exiſtence 1s either paſt or td come 


to which the ingenious Mr. Cowley alludes in hi: 


deſcription of heaven. 


„Nothing is there to come, and nothing wo 
«© But an eternal now does always laſt.” ?“ 


For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſi- 
tions as words that have no ideas annexed to them; 
and think men had better own their ignorance, 
than advance do&rines by which they mean no- 
thing, and which indeed are ſelf-contradictory. 
We cannot be too modeſt in our. diſquiſitions, 
when we meditate on him who is environed with 
ſo mach glory and perfection, who is the ſource 
of being, the fountain of all that exiſtence which 
we and his whole creation derive from him. Let 
us therefore with the utmoſt humility acknowledge, 
that as ſome being muſt neceſſarily have exiſted 
from eternity, ſo this being does exiſt after an in- 
comprehenſible manner, fince it is impoſſible for : 
being to have exiſted from eternity after our man- 
ner or notions of exiſtence. Revelation confirms 
theſe natural dictates of reaſon in the account; 
which it gives us of the divine exiſtence, where it 
tells us, that he is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and 
for ever; that he is the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending ; that a thouſand year: 
are with him as one day, and one day as a thou- 
land years; by which, and the like expreſſions, we 
are taught, that his exiſtence with relation to time 
or duration is infinitely different from the exilt- 
ence of any of his creatures, and conſequently that 
it is impoſſible for us to frame any adequate con- 
ceptions of it. 
In the firſt revelation which he makes of his 
own being, he entitles himſelf, © I gm that T gan? 
«6 ab 
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and when Moſes defires to know what name he 
ſhall give him in his embaſſy to Pharoah, he bids 
him ſay that I am hath ſent you.” Our great 
Creator, by this , revelation of himſelf, does in a 
manner exclude-every thing elſe from a real exiſt. 
ence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his creatures, 
2s the only being which truly and really exiſts. 
The ancient platonic notion, which was drawn from 
ſpeculations of eternity, wonderfully agrees with 
this revelation which God has made of himſelf. 
There 1s nothing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, 
whoſe exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of paſt, 


preſent, and to come. Such a flitting and ſuccelſ- 


five exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exiſtence, and 
ſomething which is like it, than exiſtence itſelf. 
He only properly exiſts whoſe exiſtence is entirely 
preſent ; that 1s, in'other words, who exiſts in the 
moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch a manner as we 
have no idea of. 1449 © 

I thall conclude this ſpeculation with one uſeful 
inference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate our. 
ſelves and fall down before our Maker, when we 
conſider that ineffable 
contrived this exiſtence for finite natures? What 
muſt be the overflowings of that good will which 
prompted our Creator to adapt exiſtence to beings 
in whom it is not neceflary ! eſpecially when we 
confider that he himſelf was before in the com- 


* plete poſſeſſion of exiſtence and of happineſs, and 


in the full enjoyment of eternity? What man can 


„think of himſelf as called out and ſeparated from 


« 


64 
66 
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nothing, of his being made a conſcious, a reaſon- 


able and a happy creature; in ſhort, of being taken 


in as a ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind of partner 
in eternity, without being ſwallowed up in won- 
der, in praiſe, in adoration ! It is indeed a thought 
too big for the mind of man, and rather to be en- 
tertained in the fecrecy of devotion, and in the 
ſilence of his ſoul, than to be expreſſed by words. 
The Supreme Being has not given us powers or 

i faculties 


goodneſs and wiſdom which 
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«<« Faculties ſufficient to extol and magnify ſuch un 


„ utterable goodneſs, 

It is however ſome comfort to us, that we ſhall 
be always doing what we ſhall be never able to 
« do, and that a work which cannot be finiſhed, will 
however be the work of an eternity.” 


Friday, September 10, 1714 *. 


— — 


— Studinm fine divite vena. 
Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 409. 


« Art without a vein.” 
RoscoOMMON. 


Look. upon the play-houſe as a world within. it- 
ſelf. They have lately furniſhed the middle re- 
gion of it with a new ſet of meteors, in order to give 
the ſublime to many modern tragedies. I was there 
laſt winter at the firſt rehearſal of the new thunder, 
which is much more deep and ſonorous than any 
hitherto made uſe of. They have a Salmoneus be- 
hind the ſcenes who plays it off with great ſucceſs. 
Their lightnings are made to flaſh more briſkly than 
heretofore ; their clouds are. alſo better fardelowed, 
and more voluminous ; not to mention a violent 
ſtorm locked up in a great cheſt, that is deſigned for 
the Tempeſt. They are alſo provided with above a 
dozen ſhowers of ſnow, which, as I am informed, 
are the plays of many unſucceſsful poets artificially 
cut and ſhredded for that uſe. Mr. Rymer's Edgar 
is to fall in ſnow at the next acting of King Lear, in 
order to heighten, or rather to alleviate the diſtreſs 
of that unfortunate prince; and to ſerve by way of 
decoration to a piece which that great critic has 
written againſt, 
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Ido not indeed wonder that the actors ſhould be 
ſuch profeſſed enemies to thoſe among our nation 
who are commonly known by the name of 'critics ; 
fince it 1s a rule among theſe gentlemen to fall upon 
a play, not becauſe it is ill written, but becauſe it 
takes. Several of them lay it down as a maxim, 
that whatever dramatic performance has a long run, 
muſt of neceſlity be good for nothing ; as though the 
ſirſt precept in poetry were not to pleaſe.” Whe-. 
ther this rule holds good or not, I ſhall leave to the 
determination of thoſe who are better judges than 
myſelf ; if it does, I am ſure it tends very much to 
the honour of thoſe gentlemen who have eſtabliſhed 
it; few of their pieces having been diſgraced by a 
run of three days; and moſt of them being ſo ex- 
quiſitely written, that the town would never give 
them more than one night's hearing. | 

I have a great eſteem for a true critic, ſuch as 
Ariſtotle and Longinus among the Greeks, Horace- 
and Quintilian among the Romans, Boileau and Da- 
cier among the French. But it is our misfortune 
that ſome who ſet up for profeſſed critics among us 
are ſo ſtupid, that they do not know how to put ten 
words together with elegance or common propriety, 
and withal ſo illiterate, that they have no taſte of the 
learned languages, and therefore criticiſe upon old 
authors only at ſecond hand. They judge of them 
by what others have written, and not by any notions 
they have of the authors themſelves. The words 
unity, action, ſentiment and diction, pronounced with 
an air of authority, give them a figure among un- 
learned readers, who are apt to believe they are very 
deep becauſe they are unintelligible. The ancient 
critics are full of the praiſes of their contemporaries ; 
they diſcover beauties which eſcaped the obſervation 
of the vulgar, and very often find out reaſons for 
palliating and excufing ſuch little flips and overſights 
as were committed in the writings. of eminent au- 


thors, On the contrary, moſt of the ſmatterers in 


criticiſm who appear among us, make it their buſineſs 
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to vilify and depreciate every new production that 
gains applauſe ; to deſcry imaginary blemiſhes ; and 
to prove by far-fetched arguments, that what paſs 
for, beauties in any celebrated piece are faults and 
errors, In ſhort, the writings of theſe critics com- 
pared with thoſe of the ancients, are like the works 
of the ſophiſts compared with thoſe of the old phi- 
loſophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazineſ; 
and 1gnorance ; which was probably the reaſon that, 
in the heathen mythology, Momus is faid to be the 
ſon of Nox and Somnus, of Darkneſs and Sleep. 
Idle men, who have not been at the pains to accom- 
pliſh or diſtinguiſh themſelves, are very apt to de- 
tract from others; as ignorant men are very ſubject 
to decry thoſe beauties in a celebrated work Which 
they have not eyes to diſcover. Many of our ſons 
of Momus, who dignify themſelves by the name of 
critics, are the genuine deſcendants of thoſe two il- 
luſtrious anceſtors. They are often led into thoſe 
numerous abſurdities, in which they daily inſtruct 
the people, by not confidering that, firſt, there i; 
ſometimes a greater judgment ſhewn in deviating 
from the rules of art than in adhering do them; and 
2dly, that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who 1s ignorant of all the rules of art, 
than in the works of a little genius, who not only 
knows, but ſcrupulouſly obſerves them. 

Firſt, We may often take notice of men who 
are perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good 
writing, and notwithſtanding chooſe to depart from 
them on extraordinary zone Ka I could give in- 
ſtances out of all the tragic writers of antiquity who 
have ſhewn their judgment in this particular, and 
purpoſely receded from an eſtabliſhed rule of the 
drama, when it has made way for a much higher 
beauty than the obſervation of ſuch a rule would 
have been. Thoſe who have ſurveyed the nobleſt 
pieces of arthitecture and ſtatuary, both ancient and 
modern, know very well that there are frequent de- 
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ters, which have produced a much nobler effect than 
a more accurate and exact way of proceeding could 
have done. This often ariſes from what the Italians 
called the guſſo grande in theſe arts, which is what we 
call the fublims in writing. 

In the next place, our critics do not ſeem ſenſible 
that there is more beauty in the works of a great 
genius who is ignorant of the rules of art, than in 
thoſe of a little genius who knows and obſerves 
them. It 1s of theſe men of genius that Terence 
ſpeaks, in oppoſition to the little artiſicial cavillers 
of his time: ' 


Quorum emulari exoptat negligentiam 
Potius quam iflorum obſcuram diligentiam. 


Whoſe negligence he would rather imitate than 
thoſe men's obſcrue diligence. 


A critic may have- the ſame conſolation in the ill 
ſucceſs of his play as Doctor South tells us a phyfician 
has at the death of a patient, that he was killed 
ſecundum artem. Our inimitable Shakeſpeare is a 
itumbling-block to the whole tribe of theſe rigid 
critics, Who would not rathar read one of his 
plays, where there is not a ſingle rule of the ſtage 
obſerved, than any production of a modern cxitic, 
where there is not any one of them violated ? 
Shakeſpeare was indeed born with all the ſeeds of 
poetry, and may be compared to the ſtone in 
Pyrthus's ring ; which, as Pliny tells us, had the fi- 
gure of Apollo and the nine muſes in the veins of 
it, produced by the ſpontaneons hand of nature, 
without any help from art. | | 
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viations from art in the works of the greateſt maſ- 
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Friday, September 24, 1714 75 * 


Famne igitur laudas, - quod de ſapientibus alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limine moverat unum | 
Protuleratque pedem : fitbat contrarius alter? 

Juv. Sat. x. ver. 28. 


Will ye not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 

Who the ſame end purſued by ſeveral ways ? 

One pity'd, one dontemn'd the woeful times; 

One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes. 

: * + ©» DRYDEN, 

ANKIND may be divided into the merry 

and the ſerious, who both of them make 

a very good figure in the ſpecies, ſo long as they 

keep their reſpective humours from degenerating 

into the neighbouring extreme; there being a natu- 

ral tendency in the one to a melancholy moroſeneſs, 
and in the other to a fantaſtic levity. 

The merry part of the world are very amiable, 
while they diffuſe a cheerfulneſs through converſa- 
tion at proper ſeaſons and on proper occafions ; but, 
on the contrary, a great grievance to fociety, when 
they infect every diſcourſe with inſipid mirth, and 
turn into ridicule ſuch fubje&s as are not ſuited to 
it. For though laughter is looked upon by the phi- 
loſophers as the property of reaſon, the exceſs of it 
has been always conſidered as the mark of folly. 

On the other fide, ſeriouſneſs has its beauty whilſt 
it is attended with cheerfulneſs and humanity, and 
does not come in unſeaſonably to pall the good hu- 
mour of thoſe with whom we converſe. 

Theſe two ſets of men, notwithſtanding they each 
of them ſhine in their reſpective charafters, are apt 
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other. 
What is more uſual than to hear men af ſerious 
tempers and auſtere morals enlarging upon the vani- 


ties and follies of the young and gay part of the ſpe- 


cies; While they look with a kind of horror upon 
ſuch pomps and diverſions as are innocent in them- 
ſelves, and only culpable when they draw the mind 
too much? 

I could not but ſmile upon reading a paſſage in 
the account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life ; 
wherein he repreſents it as a great bleſſing, that in 
his youth he very nerrowly eſcaped getting a plac 
at court, . | 

It mult indeed be confeſſed, that levity of temper 


takes a man off his guard, and opens à paſs to his 


ſoul for any temptation that affaults it. It favours 
the approaches of vice, and weakens all the re- 
ſiſtance of virtue. For which reaſon, a renowned 
'tateſman in Queen Elizabeth's days, after having 
retired from court and public buſineſs, in order to 


give himſelf up to the duties of religion, when any. 


of his old friends uſed to viſit him, had ſtill this 

word of advice in his mouth, Be ſerious.” 
An eminent Italian author of this caſt of mind, 

ſpeaking of the great advantage of a ſerious and 


compoſed temper, wiſhes very gravely, that for the 


benefit of mankind he had Trophonius's cave in his 
poſſeſſion ; which, ſays he, would contribute more 
o the reformation of manners than all the work- 
houſes and bridewells in Europe. "IS + 
We have a very particular deſcription of this cave 
in Pauſanias, who tells us that it was made in the 
form of a huge oven, and had many particular cir- 
cumſtances, which diſpoſed the perſon. who was in 
it to be more penſive and thoughtful than ordinary; 
inſomuch that no man was ever obſerved to laugh 
all his life after who had once made his entry into 
this cave. It was uſual in thoſe times, when an 
one carried a more than ordinary gloomineſs in his 
ö 8 2 features, 
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to bear a natural averſion and antipathy to one an- 
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features, to tell him that he looked like one juſt come 
out of Trophonius's cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry com. 
plexion have been no leſs ſevere on the oppoſite party; 
and have had one advantage above them, that they 
have attacked them with more turns of wit and hu- 
mour. 

After all, were a man's temper at his own diſpo- 
ſal, I think he would not chooſe to be either of theſe 
parties; ſince the moſt perfect character is that which 
13 formed out of both of them. A man would nei- 
ther chooſe to be a hermit nor a buffoon : human na- 
ture is not ſo miſerable as that we ſhould be always 
melancholy, nor ſo happy as that we ſhould be al- 
ways merry. In a word, a man ſhould not live as 
if there was no God in the world; nor at the ſame 
time as if there were no men in it, | 


Wedneſday, September 29, 74 . 


IIS 


— Solemque ſuum, ſua fidera norunt. 
/ . Viks. En. vi. ver. 641, 


Stars of their own, Eo ſans they know. 
DRYDEN. 


1 HAVE always taken a ded pleaſure in ex- 

amining the opinions which men of different re- 
ligions, different ages, and different countries, have 
entertained concerning the immortality of the ſou!, 
and the ſtate of happineſs which they promiſe them- 
ſelves in another world: For whatever prejudices 
and errors human nature hes under; we find that 
either reaſon, or tradition from our firſt parents, has 
diſcovered to all people ſomething in theſe great 
points which bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
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trines opened to us by divine revelation, I was late- 
ly diſcourſing on this ſubject with a learned perſon, 
who has been very much converſant among the in- 
habitants of the more weſtern parts of Africa. Upon 
his converſing with ſeveral in that country, he tells 
me that their notion of heaven, or of a future ſtate 
vf happineſs, is this, that every thing we there wiſh 
for will immediately preſent itſelf to ns, We find, 
ſay they, our fouls are of ſuch a nature that they 
require variety, and are not capable of being always 
delighted with the ſame objects. The Supreme Be- 
ing, therefore, in compliance with this taſte of hap- 
pineſs which he has planted in the ſoul of 'man, will 
raiſe up from time to time, ſay they, every gratifi- 
cation which it is in the humour to be pleaſed with. 
If we with to be in groves or bowers, among runnin 
{treams or falls of water, we ſhall immediately find 
ourſelves in the midſt of ſuch'a ſcene as we defire. 
If we would be entertained with muſic and the me- 
lody of ſounds, the concert ariſes upon our wiſh, 
and the whole region about us is filled with harmony. 
In ſhort, every defire will be followed by fruition, 
and whatever a man's inclination directs him to, will 
be preſent with him, Nor is it material whether 
the Supreme Power creates in conformity to our 
wiſhes, or whether he only produces ſuch a change 
in our imagination as makes us beheve ourſelves 
converſant among thoſe ſcenes which delight us. 
Our happineſs will be the ſame, whether it proceeds 
from external objects, or from the impreſſions of the 
Deity upon our own private fancies. This is the 
account I have received from my learned friend. 
Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem of belief be in general 
very chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething 
ſublime in its manner of confidering the influence of 
a Divine Being on a human foul. It has alſo, like 
moſt other opinions of the heathen world upon theſe 
important points; it has, I ſay, its foundation in 
truth; as it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good men after this 
life to be in a ſtate of perfect happineſs; that in this 
TIE 2 ſtate 
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| Kate there will be no barren hopes, nor fruitlef; 


witches ; and that we ſhall enjoy every thing we can 
defire, But the particular circumſtance which I am 
moſt pleaſed with in this ſcheme, and which ariſes 
from a juſt reflection on human nature, is that va- 
riety of pleaſures which it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good 
men will be poſſeſſed of in another world. This I 
think highly probable from the dictates both of rea- 
ſon and revelation. The ſoul conſiſts of many facul. 
ties, as the underſtanding and the will, with all the 
ſenſes both outward and inward ; or, to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, the ſoul can exert herſelf in many 
different ways of action. She can underſtand, will, 
imagine, ſce and hear; love and diſcourſe, and apply 
herſelf to many other the like <xerciſes of different 
kinds and natures ; but what is more to be confider- 
ed, the ſoul is capable of receiving a moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the exerciſe of any of 
theſe its powers, when they are gratiſied with their 
proper objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by the ſa- 
tisſaction of the memory, the ſight, the hearing, or 
any other mode of perception. Every faculty is as 


a diſtinct taſte in the mind, and hath objects accom- 


modated to its propor reliſh. Doctor Tillotſon ſome- 
where ſays that he will not preſume to determine in 
what conſiſts the happineſs of the bleſſed, becauſe 
God Almighty is capable of making the ſoul happy 
by ten thouſand different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeve- 
ral avenues to pleaſure which the ſoul is endued 


with in this life; it is not impoſſible, according to 


the opinions of many eminent divincs, but there may 
be new ſaculties in the ſouls of good men made per- 
fe, as well as new ſenſes in their glorified bodies. 
This we are ſure of, that there will be new objects 
offered to all thoſe faculties which are eſſential to us 
We are likewiſe to take notice that every particular 
faculty 1s capable of being employed on a very great 
variety of objects. The underſtanding, for example, 
may be happy in the contemplation. of moral, natu- 
ral, mathematical, and other kinds of truth. The 
membry 
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memory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite mul- 
titude of objects, * eſpecially when the ſoul ſhall have 
paſſed through the ſpace of many millions of years, 
and ſhall refle& with pleaſure on the days of eternity. 
Lvery other faculty may be conſidered in the ſame 
extent. ; ü | 

We cannot queſtion bat that the happineſs of a 
ſoul will be adequate to its nature, -and that it is not 
endued with any faculties which are to lie. uſeleſs 


and unemployed. The happineſs is to be the hap- 


pineſs of the whole man; and we may eaſily conceive 
to ourſelyes the happineſs of the ſoul while any one 
of its faculties is in the fruition of its chief good. 
The happineſs may be of a more cxalted nature in 
proportion as the faculty employed is fo ; but as the 
whole ſoul acts in the exertion of any of its particu- 
lar powers, the whole ſoul is happy in the pleaſure 
which ariſes from any of its particular acts. For 
notwithſtanding, as has been before hinted, and as 
it has been taken notice of by one of the greateſt 
modern philoſophers, we divide the ſoul into ſeveral 
powers and faculties, there is no ſuch diviſion in the 
foul itſelf, fince it is the whole foul that remembers, 
underſtands, wills or imagines. Our manner of con- 


ſdering the memory, underſtanding, will, imagina- 


tion, and the like faculties, is for the better enabling 
us to expreſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of 
ſpeculation, not that there is any ſuch diviſion in the 
loul itſelf, 

Sceing then that the ſoul has many different facul- 
tics, or in other words, many different ways of act- 
ing ; that it can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy 


by all theſe different faculties, or ways of acting; 


that it may be endned with ſeveral latent faculties, 
which it is not at preſent in a condition to exert ; 
that we caunot believe the ſoul is endued with any 


faculty which is of no uſe to it; that whenever any 


one of theſe faculties 1s tranſcendently pleaſed, the 
loul is in a ſtate of happineſs ; and in the laſt place, 
confidering that the happineſs of another world is to 
| , be 
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be the happineſs of the whole man, who can queſtion 
but that there is an in infinite variety in thoſe pleaſ. 
ures we are ſpeaking of, and that this fulneſs of joy 
will be made up of all thoſe pleaſures which the na- 
ture of the ſoul is capable of receiving. 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
if we obſerve the nature of variety with regard to 
the mind of man. The ſoul does not care to be al. 
ways in the ſame bent. The faculties relieve one 
another by turns, and receive an additional pleaſure 
from the novelty of thoſe objects about which they 
are converſant. 

Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this no. 
tion, under the different views which it gives us of 
our future happineſs, In the deſcription of the throne 
of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe objects which 
are able to gratify the ſenſes. and imagination: in 
very many places it intimates to us all the happaneſ; 
which the underſtanding can poſſibly receive in that 
ſtate, where all things ſhall be revealed to us, and 
we ſhall know even as we are known. The rapture: 
of devotion, of divine love, the pleaſure of converſing 
with our Bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable hott 
of angels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
fect, are hkewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral parts of 
the holy writings. There are alſo mentioned thoſe 
hierarchies or governments in which the bleſſed 
ſhall be ranged one above another, and in which we 
may be ſure a great part of our happineſs will like- 
wile conſiſt ; for it will not be there as in this world, 
where every one is aiming at power and ſuperiority; 
but on the contrary, every one will find that ſta- 
tion the moſt proper for him in which he is plac- 
ed, and will probably think that he could not 
have been ſo happy in any other ſtation. Theſe, and 
many other particulars are marked in divine revela- 
tion as the ſeveral ingredients of our happineſs in 
Heaven, which all imply ſuch a variety of joys, 
and ſuch a gratification of the ſoul in all its different 
faculties, as I have been here mentioning. 


Some 
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Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubims 


are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the ſera. 
phims a ſet of angels who love moit. Whether this 
diſtinction be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not 
here examine; but it is highly probable, that among 
the ſpirits of good men there may be ſome who; will 
be more pleaſed with the employment of one faculty 
than of another, and this perhaps according to thoſe 
innocent and virtuous habits, or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepeſt root. | 
I might here apply this conſideration to the ſpirits 
of wicked men, with relation to the pain which they 
(hall ſuffer in every one of their faculties, and the 
reſpective miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to 
each faculty in particular. But leaving this to the 
reflect ion of my readers, I ſhall conclude with ob- 
lerving how we ought to be thankful to our great 
creator, and rejoice in the being which he has be- 
ſtowed upon us, for having made the ſoul ſuſceptible 
of pleaſure by ſo many different ways. We ſee by 
what a variety of paſſages joy and gladneſs may en- 
ter into the thoughts of man ; how wonderfully a 
human ſpirit is framed, to imbibe its proper fatis- 
tations, and taſte the goadneſs of its creator. We 
may therefore look into ourſelves with rapture and 
amazement, and cannot ſufficiently expreſs our gra- 
titude to him who has encompaſſed us with ſuch a 
profuſion of bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many ca- 
pacities of enjoying them. 
ere cannot be a ſtronger argument that God 
has deſigned us for a ſtate of future happineſs, and 
tor that heaven which he has revealed to us, than 
that he has 'thus naturally qualified the ſoul for it, 
and made it a being capable of receiving ſo much 
bliſs. He would never have made ſuch faculties in 
vain, and have endowed us with powers that were 
not to be exerted. on ſuch objects as are ſuited to 
them. It is very manifeſt, by the inward frame and 
conſtitution of our minds, that he has adapted them' 
fo an infinite variety of pleaſures and gratifications, 
Vor. IV. FO T which 
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which are not be met with in this life. We ſhould 
therefore at all times take care that we do not diſap- 
point this his gracious purpoſe and intention towards 
us, and make thoſe faculties which he formed as ſo 
many qualifications for happineſs and rewards, to be 
the inſtruments of pain and puniſhment. 
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Thurſday, May 28, 1213. 


Ne forte puderi 
Sit tibi muſa lyre ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 


Bluſh not to patroniſe the muſe's {kill. 


T has been remarked by curious obſervers, that 
poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond 
the uſual age of man, if not cut off by ſome accident 
or exceſs, as Anacreon, in the midſt of a very merry 
old age, was choked with a grape-ſtone. The ſame 
redundancy of ſpirit that produces the poetical flame, 
keeps up the vital warmth, and adminiſters uncom- 
mon fewel to life. I queſtion' not but ſeveral in- 
ſtances will occur to my reader's memory, from 
Homer down to Mr. Dryden. I ſhall only take no- 
tice of two who have excelled in lyrics ; the one an 
ancient, and the other a modern. The firſt gained 
an immortal reputation, by celebrating ſeveral joc- 
keys in the Olympic games; the laſt has fignalized 
himſelf on the ſame occaſion, by the ode that begins 
mh“ To horſe, brave boys; to Newmarket; to 
No, 67. T 2 « horſe.“ 
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« horſe.” My reader will by this time know that 
the two poets I have mentioned are Pindar and Mr. 
D*Urfey. The former of theſe is long fince laid in 
his urn, after having many years together endeared 
Himſelf to all Greece by his tuneful compoſitions, 
Our countryman is {till living, and in a blooming 
old age, that ſtill promiſes many muſical produc. 
tions; for, if am not miſtaken, our Britiſh ſwan 
will fing to the laſt. The beft judges, who have per- 
uſed his laſt, fong on the Moderate Man,” do 
not diſcover any decay in his parts ; but think it 
deſerves a place among the fineſt of thoſe work 
with which he obliged the world in his more early 
years. 

Lam led into this ſubject by a viſit which I lately 
received from my good old friend and contemporary. 
As we both flourithed together in King Charles II.“ 
reign, we diverted ourſelves with the remembrance 
of ſeveral particulars that paſſed in the world belorc 
the greateſt part of my readers were born, and 
could not but ſmile to think how inſenſibly we were 
grown into a couple of venerable old gentlemen. 
Tom obſerved to me, that after having written more 
odes than Horace, and about four times as many 
comedies as Terence, he was reduced to great difi- 
culties by the importunities of a ſet of men who of 
late years had furniſhed him with the accomodations 
of lite, and would not, as we ſay, be paid with : 
ſong. In order to extricate my old friend, I imme- 
mediately ſent for the three directors of the play- 
houſe, and defired them, that they would in their 
turn do a good office for a man, who, in Shake- 
ſpeare's phraſe, had often filled their mouths, I mean 
with pleaſantry and popular conceits. They very 
generouſly liſtened to my propoſal, and agreed to act 
The plotting ſiſters,” (a very taking play of my 
old friend's compoſing), on the 15th of next month, 
for the benfit of the author. 

My Kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. D*Urfey wil 
be imperfect, if, after having engaged the players in 
his favour, I do not get the town to come into „ 
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1 muſt therefore heartily recommend to all the young 
ladies, my diſciples, the caſe of my old friend, who 
has often made their grandmothers merry, and whoſe 
ſonnets have perhaps lulled aſleep many a preſent 
toaſt when ſhe lay in her cradle. 

1 have already prevailed on my Lady Lizard to be 
at the houſe in one of the front boxes, and defign, if 
I am in town, to lead her in myſelf at the head of 
her daughters. The gentleman I am ſpeaking of has 
laid obligations on ſo many of his countrymen, that 
I hope they will think this but a juſt return to the 
good ſervice of a veteran poet. 

I myſelf remember King Charles II. leaning on 
Tom D*Urfey's ſhoulder more than once, and hum- 
ming over a ſong with him. It is certain that mo- 
narch was not a little ſupported by Joy to great 
Ceæſar,“ which gave the Whigs ſuch a blow as 
they were not able to recover that whole reign, My 
inend afterwards attacked popery with the ſame 
ſucceſs, having expoſed Bellarmine and Porto-Carero 
more than once in ſhort ſatyrical compoſitions, which 
have been in every body's mouth. He has made 
uſe of Itahan tunes and ſonatas for promoting the 
Proteſtant intereſt, and turned a conſiderable part of 
the Pope's muſic againſt himſelf. In ſhort, he has 
obliged the Court with political ſonnets, the country 
with dialogues and paſtorals, the city with deſcrip- 
tions of a Lord Mayor's feaſt ; not to mention his 
little ode upon Stool-Ball,” with many other of 
the like nature. 

Should the very individuals he has celebrated 
make their appearance together, they would be ſuf- 
ficient to fill the play-houſe. Pretty Peg of Wind- 
„ ſor,” © Gillian of Croydon,” with © Dolly and 
„Molly,“ and Tommy and Johny,“ with many 
others to be met with in the muſical miſcellanies, 
intitnled, ** Pills to purge melancholly,” would 
make a good benefit-night. 

As my friend, after the manner of the old lyrics, 
accompanies his works with his own voice, he has 
been the delight of the moſt polite companies and 

con- 
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converſations, from the beginning of King Charles 
II.'s reign to our preſent times. Many an honeſt 
, gentleman has got a reputation in his country by 
pretending to have been in company with 'Tom 
D*Urfey. 

I might here mention ſeveral other merits in my 
friend; as his enriching our language with a multi- 
tude of rhimes, and bringing words together, that, 
without his good offices, would never have been 
acquainted with one another, ſo long as it had been 
a tongue. But I muſt not omit, that my old friend 
angles for a trout the beſt' of any man in England. 
May flies come 1n late this ſeaſon, or I myſelf 
ſhould before now have had a trout of his hooking. 

After what I have ſaid, and much more that I 
might ſay on this ſubject, I queſtion. not but the 
world will think that my old friend ought not to 
paſs the remainder of his life in a cage like a finging 
bird, but enjoy all that Pindaric liberty which is 
ſuitable to a man of his genius. He has made the 
world merry, and I hope they will make him eaſy 
ſo long as he ſtays among us. This I will take up- 
on me to ſay, they cannot do a kindneſs to a more 
diverting companion, or a more cheerful, boneſt, and 
good natured man. ; 
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Duale portentum neque militaris 
Daumia in latis alit aſculeti -:- 
Nec Jube tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. | 
Honk. Od. 22. I. 1. ver. 43. 


No beaſt of more portentous ſize 

In the Hercinian foreſt lies; 

Nor fiercer, in Numidia bred, 

With Carthage were in triumph led. 
RoSCOMMON. 


QUESTION not but my country-cuſtomers will 
| be ſurpriſed to hear me complain, that this-toẽwn 
is of late years very much infeſted with lions; an 
will perhaps look upon it as a ſtrange piece of news, 
when I aſſure them that there are many of theſe 
beaſts of prey who walk our ſtreets in broad day- 
light, beating about from coffee houſe to. coffeehouſe, 
and ſeeking whom they may devour, 

To unriddle this paradox, I muſt acquaint my ru- 
ral reader, that we polite men of the town give the 
name of a lion to any one who is a great man's ſpy. 
And whereas I cannot diſcharge my office of Guar- 
dian without ſetting a mark on ſuch a noxious ani- 
mal, and cautioning my wards againſt him; I defign 
this whole paper as an eſſay upon the political hon. 

It has coſt me a great deal of time to diſcover the 
reaſon of this appellation ; but after many diſquiſitions 
and conjectures on ſo obſcure a ſupje&, -I find there 
are two accounts of it more ſatisfactory than the reſt. 
In the republic of Venice, which has been always 
the mother of politics, there are near the Doge's pa- 
lace ſeveral large figures of lions curiouſly wrought 
in marble, with mouths gaping in a moſt enormous 
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manner. Thoſe who have a mind to give the ſtate 
any private intelligence of what paſſes in the city, 
put their hands into the mouth of one of tlieſe lions, 
and convey into it a paper of ſuch private informa- 
tions as any way regard the intereſt or . of the 
commonwealth, By this means all the ſecrets of 
ſtate come out of the lion's mouth. The informer 
is concealed; it is the lion that tells every thing. In 
ſhort, there is not a miſmanagement in office, or a 
murmur in converſation, which the lon does not ac- 
quaint the government with. For this reaſon, ſay 
the learned, a ſpy is very properly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of lion. 

I muſt confeſs this etymology is plauſible enough, 
and I did for ſome time acquieſce in it, till about : 
year or two ago I met with a little manuſcript which 
ſets this whole matter in a clear light. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, ſays my author, the renowned 
Walfingham had many ſpies in his ſervice, from 
whom the government received great advantage. The 
moſt eminent among them was the ſtateſman's barber, 
whoſe ſirname was L 
mirable knack of fiſhing out the ſecrets of his cuſtom- 
ers, as they were under his hands, He would rub 
and lather a man's head till he had got out every 
thing that was in it. He had a certain ſnap in his 
fingers, and a volubility in his tongue, that would 
engage a man to talk with him whether he would or 
no. By this means he became an inexhauſtible fund 
of private intelligence, and fo fignalized himſelf in 
the capacity of a ſpy, that from his time a maſter- 
ſpy goes under the name of a lion. 

Walfingham had a moſt excellent penetration, and 
never attempted to turn any man into a lion whom 
he did not ſee highly qualified for it, when he was 
in his human condition. Indeed the ſpeculative men 
of thoſe times ſay of him, that he would new and 
then play them off, and expoſe them a little unmer- 
cifully ; but that in my opinion ſeems only good 
policy, for otherwiſe they might ſet np for men _—_ 
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when they thought fit, and deſert his ſervice. But 
however, though in that very corrupt age he made 


uſe of theſe animals, he had a great eſteem for true 


men, and always exerted the higheſt generoſity in 
offering them more, without aſking terms of them, 
and doing more for them out of mere reſpe& for their 
talents, though againſt him, than they could expect 
from any other miniſter whom they had ſerved never 
ſo conſpicuoully. - This made Raleigh who profeſſed 
himſelf his opponent) ſay one day to a frieud, . Pox 
take this Walfinghar ; he baſles every body ; he 
« won't ſo much as let a man hate him in private.” 
True it 1s, that by the wanderings, roarings, and 
lurkings of his lions, he knew the way to every man 
breathing, who had not a contempt for the world it- 
felf : He had Lons rampant, whom he uſed for the 
ſervice of the church, and couchant, who were to 
lie down for the queen. They were ſo much at com- 
mand, that the couchant would act as the rampant, 
and the rampant as couchant, without being the leaſt 
out of countenance; and all this within four- and- 
twenty hours. Walſingham had the pleaſanteſt life 
in the world; for by the force of his power and in- 
telligence, he ſaw men as they really were, and not 
as the world thought of them : All this was princi- 
pally brought about by feeding his lions well, 'or 


keeping them hungry, according to their different 


conſtitutions. | | 
Having given this ſhort but neceflary account of 
this ſtateſman and his. barber, who, like the taylor 
in Shapeſpeare's Pyramus and Thiſbe, was a man made 
as other men are, notwithſtanding he was a nominal 
lion, I ſhall proceed to the deſcription of this ſtrange 
ſpecies of creatures. Ever fince the wiſe Walſingham 
was ſecretary in this nation, our ſtateſmen are faid 
to have encouraged the breed among us, as very well 
knowing that a lion in our Britiſh arms is one of the 
ſupporters of the crown, and that it is impoſſible for 
2 * in which there are ſuch a variety of 
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factions and intrigues, to ſubſiſt without this neceſ- 
ſary animal. 

A lion or maſter-ſpy hath ſeveral jack-calls under 
him, who are his retailers in intelligence, and bring 
him in materials for his report; his chief haunt is a 
coffee-houſe; and as his voice is exceeding ſtrong, it 
aggravates the ſound of every thing it repeats. 

As the lion generally thirſts after blood, and is of 
a fierce and cruel nature, there are no ſecrets which 
he hunts after with more delight than thoſe that 
cut off heads, hang, draw and quarter, or end in 
the ruin of the perſon who becomes his prey. If he 
gets the wind of any word or action that may do a 
man good, it 1s not for his purpoſe; he quits the 
chace, and falls into a more agreeable ſcent. 

He diſcqvers a wonderful ſagacity in ſeeking after 
his prey. He couches and friſks about in a thouſand 
ſportful motions to draw it within his reach, and has 
a particular way of imitating the ſound of the crea- 
ture whom he would enſnare ; an artifice to be met 
with in no beaſt of prey except the hyzna and the 
political lion, 

You ſeldom ſce a cluſter of news-mongers with- 
out a hon in the midſt of them. He never miſſes 
taking his ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of thoſe little 
ambitious men who fet up for orators in places of 
public reſort, If there is a whiſpering hole, or any 
public-ſpirited corner in a coffee-houſe, you never 
fail of ſeeing a lion couched upon his elbow in ſome 
part of the neighbourhood. 

A hon is particularly addicted to the peruſal of 
every looſe paper that lies in his way, He appears 
more than ordinary attentive to what he reads, while 
he liſtens to thoſe who are about him. He takes up 
the poſt-man, and ſnuffs the candle that he may hear 
the better by it. I have ſeen a lion pore upon a 
Ungle paragraph in an old gazette for two hours to- 
gether, if his neighbours have been talking all that 
while. 
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Having given a full deſcription of this monſter, 
for the benefit of ſuch innocent perſons as may fall 
into his walks, I ſhall apply a word or two to the lion 
himſelf, whom I would defire to conſider that he is 
a creature hated both by God and man, and regard- 
ed with the utmoſt contempt even by ſuch as make 
uſe of him. Hangmen and executioners are neceſ- 
ſary in a ſtate, and ſo may the animal I have been 
here mentioning ; but how deſpicable is the wretch 
that takes on him fo vile an employment? There is 
(carce a being that would not ſuffer by a compariſon 
with him, except that being only who a&s the ſame 
kind of part, and 1s both the tempter and accuſer of 


mankind. 


* 


6 Wedneſday, July 1, 1713*, 


Cundti adint, meriteque expeftent præmia palme. 
VIS. En. 5. ver. 70. 


Let all be preſent at the games prepar'd ; 
And joyful victors meet the juſt reward. A 
DRYDEN. 


HERE is no maxim in politics more indiſput- 
able than that a nation ſhould have many 


honours in reſerve for thoſe who do national ſervices. 
This raiſes emulation, cheriſhes public merit, and 
inſpires every one with an ambition which promotes 
the good of his country. The leſs expenſive theſe 
honours are to the public, the more till do they turn 
to its advantage. Gi TY 
The Romans abounded with theſe little honorary 
rewards, that, without conferring wealth or riches, 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who re- 
ceived them. An oaken garland to be worn on feſti. 
vals and public ceremonies, was the glorious recom- 
No. 96. | U2 
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penſe of one who had covered a citizen in battle, 
A ſoldier would not only venture his life for a mu- 
ral crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterpriſe 
ſuſhciently repaid by ſo noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none ſo remarkable as the titles which are beſtowed 
by the emperor of China. "Theſe are never given to 
any ſubject, ſays Monſieur le Conte, till the ſubject 
is dead. If he has pleaſed his Emperor to the laſt, 
he is called in all public memorials by the title which 
the Emperor confers on him after his death; and his 
children take their ranks accordingly, This keeps 
the ambitious ſubject in a perpetual dependence, mak- 
ing him always vigilant ,and active, and in every 
thing conformable to the will of his ſovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us which 
are more eſteemed by the perſon who receives them, 
and are cheapcr to the prince, than the giving of 


| medals. But there is ſomething in the modern man- 


ner of celebrating a great a@ton in medals, which 
makes ſuch a reward much leſs valuable than it was 
among the Romans. There is generally but one 
coin ſtamped upon the occaſion, which is made a pre- 
ſent to the perſon who is celebrated on it. By this 
means his whole fame is in his own cuſtody. The 


' applauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too much li- 


mited and confined, He is in poſſeſſion of an honour 


. which the world perhaps knows nothing of. He may 


be a great man in his own family ; his wife ard 
children may ſee the monument of an exploit, which 
the public in a little time is a ſtranger to. The Ro- 
mans took a quite different method in this particular. 
Their medals were their current money. When an 
action deſerved to be recorded in coin, it was ſtamp- 
ed perhaps upon an hundred thouſand pieces of mo- 
ney, like our ſhillings or halfpence, which were 1- 
fued out of the mint and became current. This me- 
thod publiſhed every noble action to advantage, and 
in a ſhort ſpace of time ſpread through the whole 

Roman 
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Roman empire. The Romans were fo careful to pre- 
ſerve the memory of great events upon their coins, 
that when any particular piece of money grew very 
ſcarce, it was often recoined by a ſucceeding emper- 
or, many years after the death of the emperor to 
whoſe honour it was firſt ſt ruck. 

A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind 
during the late miniſtry, which would then have 
been put in execution, had it not been too buſy a time 


for thoughts of that nature. As this project has | 


been very much talked of by the gentleman above 
mentioned to men of the greateſt genius as well as 
quality, I am informed there is now a defign on foot 
for executing the propoſal which was then made, and 
that we ſhall have ſeveral farthings and halfpence 
charged on the reverſe with many of the glorious 
particulars of her Majeſty's reign, This is one of 
thoſe arts of peace which may very well deſerve to 
be cultivated, and which may be of great uſe to 
poſterity. a | N 

As I have in my poſſeſſion the copy of the paper 
above mentioned, which was delivered to the late 
Lord Treaſurer, I ſhall here give the public a fight 
of it; for 1 do not queſtion but that the curious part 
of my readers will be well pleaſed to ſee ſo 
much matter, and ſo many uſeful hints upon this 
ſubject, laid together in ſo clear and conciſe a 


manner, 


. HE Engliſh have not been ſo careful as other 
* KF polite nations to preſerve the memory of 
their great actions and events on medals. Their 
ſubjects are few, their mottos and devices mean, 


and the coins themſelves not numerous enough tv 


** ſpread among the people, or deſcend to poſte- 
40 rity, 

The French have outdone us in theſe particu- 
lars; and, by the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for 


A the invention of proper inſcriptions and defigns, 


& have 


— 
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; % have the whole hiſtory of their preſent king in a 


ö 3 regular ſeries of medals. 

55 „They have failed, as well as the Engliſh, in 
| © coining ſo ſmall a number of each kind, and thoſe 
of ſuch coſtly medals, that each ſpecies' may be 
« loſt in a few ages, and is at preſent no-where to 

„be met with but in the cabinets of the curious. 
„The ancient Romans took the only effectual 
method to diſperſe and preſerve their medals, by 

making them their current money. 

. Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in peace 
„ as war, gave occaſion to a different coin. Not 
only an expedition, victory, or triumph; but the 
« exerciſe of a folemn devotion, the remiſſion of a 
duty or tax, a new temple, ſea-port, or highway, 
« were tranſmitted to poſterity after this manner. 

The greateſt variety of devices are on their cop. 
« per money, which have moſt of the defigns that 
„are to be met with on the gold and filver, and ſe- 
veral peculiar to that metal only. By this means 
« they were diſperſed into the remoteſt corners of 
the empire, came into the poſſeſſion of the poor 
as well as rich, and were in no danger of periſh- 
ing in the hands of thoſe that might have melted 
don coins of a more valuable metal. 

it « Add to all this, that the defigns were invented 

| by men of genius, and executed by a-decree of 

« ſenate. , 

It is therefore propoſed, 

6 I. That the Engliſh farthings and halfpence be 
« recoined upon the union of the two nations. 

% II. That they bear devices and inſcriptions al- 
„ luding to all the moſt remarkable parts of her Ma- 
6 jeſty's reign. 

III. That there be a ſociety eſtabliſhed for the 
„finding out of proper ſubjeQs, inſcriptions and 
« devices, 

IV. That, no ſubje&, inſcription or device be 
+ ſtamped without the approbation of this ſociety ; 

| ; 6c nor, 
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« nor, if it be thought proper, without the authority 
« of privy council. s | 


« dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of uſe in 
« the ordinary commerce of life, and at the ſame 
time perpetuate the glories of her Majeſty's reign, 
« reward the labours of her greateſt ſubjects, keep 
« alive in the people a gratitude for public ſervices, 
« and excite the emulation of poſterity. To theſe 
« generous purpoſes nothing can ſo much contribute 
« as medals of this kind, which are of undoubted 
« authority, of neceſſary uſe and obſervation, not 
« periſhable by time, nor confined to any certain 
place; properties not to be found in books, ſta- 
« tues, pictures, buildings, or any other monuments 
« of illuſtrious actions.“ 


Thurſday, July a, 171 z3* 


— Furor eft pofl omnia perdere naulum. 
| Jov. Sat. vin. ver. 97. 


'Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left. 
STEPNEY. 


«© SIR, 

* | WAS left a thouſand pounds by an uncle; 
* Þ and being a man, to my thinking, very likely 
to get a rich widow, I laid aſide all thoughts of 
making my fortune any other way, and without 
© loſs of time made my application to one who had 
buried her huſband about a week before, By the 
help of ſome of her ſhe-friends, who were my re- 
* lations, I got into her company, when ſhe would 
ſee no man beſides myſelf and her lawyer, who is 
* 2 little rivelled ſpindle-ſhanked gentleman, and 
married to boot; ſo that J had no reaſon to fear 

* No. 97. „ him 
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him, Upon my firſt feeing her, ſhe ſaid in con- 
verſation within my hearing, that ſhe thought 2 
pale camplexion the moſt agreeable either in man 
or woman. Now, you muſt know, Sir, my face 
is as White as chalk. This gave me ſome encou- 
2 ſo that, to mend the matter, I bought 
a fine flaxen long wig that coſt me thirty guineas, 
and found an opportunity of ſeeing her in it the 
next day, She then let drop ſome expreſſions a- 
bout an agate ſuuff- box. I immediately took the 
hint and bought one, being unwilling to omit any 
thing that might make me deſirable in her eyes. 
L. was betrayed after the ſame manner into : 
brocade waiſtcoat, a ſword-knot, a pair of filyer- 
fringed gloves, and a diamond ring. But whether 
out of fickleneſs or a deſign upon me I can't tel]; 
but I found by her diſcourſe that what ſhe liked 
one day ſhe diſliked another : ſo that in fix month; 
ſpace I was forced to equip myſelf above a dozen 
times. As I told you before, I took her hints at 
a diſtance ; for I could never find an opportunity 
of talking with her direQly to the point. All this 
time, however, I was allowed the utmoſt fami- 
laritzes with her lap-dog, and have played with 
it above an hour together without receiving the 
leaſt reprimand ; and had many other marks of 
favour ſhewn me which I thought amounted to a 
promiſe. If the chanced to drop her fan, ſhe re- 
cerved it from my hands with great civility, If 
ſhe wanted any thing, I reached it for her. I have 
filled her tea-pot above an hundred times, and 
have afterwards received a diſh of it from her own 
hands, Now, Sir, do you judge, if after ſuch en- 
couragements ihe was not obliged to marry me. 
I forgot to tell you, that I kept a chair by the 
ny rat" to carry me thither and back 
again. Not to trouble you with a long letter, in 
the ſpace of about a twelvemonch I have run out 
of my whole thouſand pound upon her, having 
laid out the laſt fiſty in a new ſuit of _ 

6& hi 
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& which I was refolved to receive her final anſwer, 
+ which amounted to this, that ſhe was engaged to 
another; that ſhe never dreamed I had any ſuch 
„thing in my head as marriage; and that ſhe 
« thought I had frequented her houſe only becauſe 
I loved to be in company with my relations. This, 
« you know, Sir, is uſing a man like à fool; and ſo 
„ I told her: but the worſt of it is, that I have ſpent 
my fortune to no purpoſe. All therefore that 1 
deſire of you is, to tell me whether, upon exhibit- 
ing the ſeveral particulars which I have here related 
to you, I may not ſue her for damages in a court 
«+ of juſtice. Your advice in this particular will 
very much oblige l 
« Your moſt humble admirer, | 
«+ StMoN Sortr.y.” 


Before I anſwer Mr. Softly's requeſt, T find myſelf 
under a neceſſity of diſcuſſing two nice points. Firſt 
of all, What it is, in caſes of this nature, that a- 
mounts to an encouragement; and ſecondly, What 
it is that amounts to a promiſe, Each of which 
ſubjects requires more time to examine than I am at 
preſent 1 of. Beſides, I would have my friend 
Simon conſider whether he has any counſel that will 
undertake his canſe in forma pauperis ; he having un- 
luckily diſabled himſelf, by his own account of the 
matter, from proſecuting his ſuit any other way, 

In anfwer, however, to Mr. Softly's requeſt, I 
ſhall acquaint him with a method made uſe of by 
a young fellow in King Charles I1.%s reign, whom 1 
ſnall here call Silvio, who had long made love, with 
much artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whoſe 
true name T ſhall conceal under that of Zelinda. Sil- 
vio, who was much more ſmitten with her fortune 
than her perſon, finding a twelvemonth's application 
unſucceſsful, was refolved to make a faving bargain 
of 1t, and fince he could not get the widow's Wits 
into his poſſeſſion, to recover at leaſt what he had 
laid out of his own in the purſuit of it. a 
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In order to this, he preſented her with a bill of 
coſts; having particularized i in it the ſeveral expen- 


ces he had been at in his long perplexed amour. 


Zelinda was ſo pleaſed with the humour of the fel. 
low, and his frank way of dealing, that upon the 
peruſal of the bill ſhe ſent him a purſe of fifteen 
hundred guineas ; by the right application of which 
the lover in leſs than a year got a woman of a 


greater fortune than her he had miſſed. The ſeve- 


ral articles in the bill of coſts I pretty well remem- 
ber, though I have forgotten the particular ſum 
charged to each article. 

Laid out in ſupernumerary full-bottom wigs ; 

Fiddles for a ſerenade, with a ſpeaking-trumpet; 

Gilt paper in letters and billet-doux, with per- 
fumed wax; 

A ream of ſonnets and love-verſes, purchaſed at 
different times of Mr. Triplett, at a crown a- ſheet; 

To Zelinda, two fticks of May cherries ; 

Laſt ſummer, at ſeveral times, a buſhel of peaches; 

Three porters whom I planted about her to watch 
her motions ; 
be firſt,, who ſtood centry near her door; 

The ſecond, who had his ſtand at the ſtables where 
her coach was put up; 

The third, who kept watch at the corner of the 
ſtreet where Ned Courtall lives, who has fince mar- 
ried her ; 

Two additional porters planted over her during 
the whole month of May; 

Five conjurors kept in pay all laſt winter; 
Spy money to John Trot her footman, and Mrs. 
Sarah Wheedle her companion; 

A new Conningſmark blade to fight Ned Courtall; 

To Zelinda's woman, Mrs. Abigail, an Indian 
fan, a dozen pair of white kid gloves, a piece of 


Flanders lace, and fifteen guineas in dry money; 


Secret - ſervice money to Betty at the ring; 


Ditto, to Mrs. Tape the mantua-maker ; ; 
Loſs of time, 
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Friday, July: 3, 1713*. 


ann 
. Vizs. Georg. 4. ver. 444. 


He reſumes himſelf. 


HE firſt who undertook to inſtruct the world 

in ſingle papers, was Iſaac Bickerſtaff of fa- 
mous memory; a man nearly related to the family 
of the Ironfides. We have often ſmoked a pipe to- 
gether ; for I was ſo much in his books, that at his 


deceaſe he left me a ſilver ſtandiſh, a pair of ſpec- 


tacles, and the lamp by which he uſed to write his 
lucubrations. * 

The venerable Iſaac was ſucceeded by a gentle- 
man of the ſame family, very memorable for the 
{hortneſs of his face and of his ſpeeches. This in- 
genious author publiſhed his thoughts and held 
his tongue with great applauſe for two years toge- 
ther, | 

I Neſtor Ironſide have now for ſome time under- 
taken to fill the place of theſe my two renowned 
kinſmen and predeceſſors : For it is obſerved of 
every branch of our family, that we have all of us a 
wonderful inclination to give good advice; though 
it is remarked of ſome of us, that we are apt on this 
occaſion rather to give than take. 

However it be, I cannot but obſerve with ſome 
lecret pride, that this way of writing diurnal papers 


has not ſucceeded for any ſpace of time in the hands 


of any perſons who are not of our line. I believe I 
ſpeak within compaſs, when I affirm that above a 
hundred different authors have endeavoured after our 
amily-way of writing; ſome of which have been 
writers in other kinds of the greateſt eminence in the 
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kingdom : But I do not know how it has happened, 
they have none of them hit upon the art. Their 
projects have always dropt after a few unſucceſsfuf 
eflays. It puts me in mind of a ftory which was 
lately told me of a pleaſant friend of mine, who has 
a very fine hand on the violin. His maid-ſervant 
ſeeing his inſtrument lying upon the table, and being 
fenſible there was muſic in it, if ſhe knew how to 
fetch it out, drew the bow over every part of the 
ſtrings, and at laſt told her maſter, the had tried the 
fiddle all over, but could not for her heart find where. 
about the tune lay. 

But though. the whole burden of ſuch a paper is 
only fit to reſt on the ſhoulders of a Bickerſtaff, or 
an Ironſide, there are ſeveral who can acquit them- 
ſelves of a ſingle day's labour in it with ſuitable 
abilities. Theſe are gentlemen whom I have often 
invited to this trial of wit, and who have ſeveral of 
them acquitted themſelves to my private-emolument, 
as well as to their own reputation. My Paper among 
the republic of letters is the Ulyſſes his bow, in whicl: 
every man of wit or learning may try his ſtrengtl. 
One who does not care to write a book without being 
ſure of his abilities, may ſee by this means if hi: 
parts and talents are to the public taſte. 

This I take to be of great advantage to men of the 
beſt ſenſe, who are always diffident of their private 
judgment, till it receives a ſanction from the public. 
Provac ad populum, „] appeal to the people,” wa: 
the uſual ſaying of a very excellent dramatic poet, 
when he had any diſputes with particular perſons 
about the juſtneſs and regularity of his productions. 
It is but a meloncholy comfort for an author, to be 
ſatisfied that he has written up to the rules of art, 
when he finds he has no admirers in the world be- 
fides hlmſelf. Common modeſty ſhould on this oc- 
caſion make a man ſuſpe& his own judgment, and 
that he miſapplies the rules of his art, when he finds 
himſelf ſingular in the applauſe which he beſtows 
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The public. is always even with an author who has 
not a juſt deference for them, The contempt is 
reciprocal, - * I laugh at every one,” ſaid an old 
Cynic, who laughs at me.“ Do you fo,” re- 
plied the philoſopher; then let me tell you, you 
« live the merrieſt life of any man in Athens.“ 

It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of this my paper, 
that it gives a timorous writer, and ſuch is e 
good one, an opportunity of putting his abilities to 
the proof, and of ſounding the public before he 
launches into it. For this reaſon, I look upon my 
paper as a kind of nurſery for authors; and queſtion 
not but ſome who have made a good figure here, 
will hereafter flouriſh under their own names in more 
long and elaborate works. | 

After having thus far enlarged upon this particu- 
lar, I have one favour to beg of the candid and cour- 
teous reader, that when he meets with any thing in 
this paper which may appear a little dull and heavy, 
(though I hope this will not be often), he will be- 
lieve it is the work of ſome other perſon, and not of 
Neſtor Ironſide. 

I have, I know not how, been drawn in to tattle 
of myſelf, more majorum, almoſt the length of a 
whole Guardian. I ſhall therefore fill up the re- 
maining part of it with what ſtill relates to my own 
perſon, and my correſpondents, Now, I would have 
them all know, that on the twentieth inſtant it is 
my intention to erect a lion's head, in imitation of 
thoſe I have deſcribed in Venice, through which all 
the private intelligence of that commonwealth is ſaid 
to paſs, This head 1s to open a moſt wide and vora- 
cious mouth, which ſhall take in ſuch letters and 
papers as are conveyed t me by my correſpondents ; 
it being my reſolution to have a particular regard to 

all ſuch matters as come to my hands through the 
mouth of the lion. There will be under it a box, 
of which the key will be kept in my own cuſtody, 
to receive ſuch papers as are dropped into it. What- 
ever the lion ſwallows, I ſhall digeſt for the uſe of 
the 
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the public. This head requires ſome time to finiſh, 
the workmen being reſolved to give it ſeveral maſ. 
terly touches, and to repreſent it as ravenous as 


poſſible. It will be ſet up in Button's coffee-houſe 


in Covent-garden, who is direQed to ſhew the way 
to the lion's head, and to inſtruct any young author 
how to convey his works into the mouth of it with 
ſafety and ſecrecy, 


Sm LLL 


Saturday, July 4, 1713 *. 


es 


Fuſtum et tenacem propofiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inflantis tyranni 0 
Mente quatit ſolida; neque Aufler 
Dux inquiett turbidus Adriæ, 
Nec fulminantis magna Jouit manus : \ 
Si fractus illibatur orbis, Jem 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 


Honk. Ode 3. I. 3. ver. 1. 


PARAPHRASED. 


The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamours, and tumultous cries : 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms - 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move : 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
No. 99. Should 
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Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
He unconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidit a falling world. 
| ANON, 


HERE is no virtue ſo truly great and godlike 

as juſtice. Moſt of the other virtues are the 
virtues of created beings, or accomodated to our na- 
ture, as we are men, Juſtice is that which is prac- 


tiſed by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in its per- 


ſectiom by none but him. Omniſcience and omnipo- 
tence are requiſite for the full exertion of it; the 
one to- diſcover every degree of uprightneſs or in- 
iquity in thoughts, words and actions; the other 
to meaſure out and impart ſuitable rewards and pu- 
niſhments. 

As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the di- 
vine nature; to be fo to the utmoſt of our abilities 
23 the glory of a man. Such an one who has the 
public adminiſtration in his hands, acts like the re- 
preſentative of his maker, in recompenſing the vir- 
tuous, and puniſhing the offender. By the extirpat- 
ing of a criminal, he averts the judgments of hea- 
ven, when ready to fall upon an impious people ; 
or, as my friend Cato expreſſes it much better in a 
ſentiment conformable to his. character ; 


When by juſt vengeance impious mortals periſh, 


The Gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 


And lay th* uplifted thunderbolt aſide. 


When a nation once loſes its regard to juſtice ; 
when they do not look upon it. as ſomething vener- 
able, holy and inviolable ; when any of them dare 
preſume to leſſen, affront or terrify thoſe who have 
che diſtribution of it in their hands; when a judge is 
capable of being influenced by any thing but law, or 
2 cauſe may be recommended by any thing that is fo. 

. , reign 
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reign to its own merits, we may venture to pro- 
nounce that ſuch a nation is haſtening to, its ruin, 

For this reaſon, the beſt law that has ever paſſed 
zn our days, is that which continues our judges in 
their poſts during their good behaviour, without 
leaving them to the mercy of ſuch who in ill times 
might, by an undue influence over them, trouble 
and pervert the courſe of juſtice, I dare ſay, the ex- 
traordinary perſon who is now poſted in the chieſ 
ſtation of the law, would have been the ſame had 
that act never paſſed : but it is a great ſatisfaction to 
all honeſt men, that while we ſee the- greateſt orna. 
ment of the profeſſion in its higheſt poſt, we are ſure 
he cannot hurt himſelf by that aſſiduous, regular and 
* impartial adminiſtration of juſtice for which he is ſo 
4 univerſally celebrated by the whole kingdom. Such 
FI men are to be reckoned among the greateſt national 
bleſlings, and ſhould have that honour paid them 
whilſt they are yet living, which will not fail to 

4 crown their memory when dead. 
i} I always rejoice when I ſee a tribunal filled with 
7% 2 man of an upright and inflexible temper, who in 
|: the execution of his country's laws can overcome all 
8; private fear, reſentment, ſolicitation, and even pity 
5 itſelf. Whatever paſſion enters into a ſentence or 
4 deciſion, fo far will there be in it a tincture of in- 
. juſtice, In ſhort, juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, 
| kindred ; and is therefore always repreſented as 
blind, that we may ſuppoſe her thoughts are wholly 
intent on the equity of a canſe, without being di- 
verted or prejudiced by objects foreign to it. 

I ſhall conclude” this paper with a Perſian tory 
which is very fuitable to my preſent ſubject. It 
will not a little pleaſe the reader, if he has the ſame 
788 taſte of it which I myſelf have. 

7 As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the plains 
. of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered 
5 by force into a peaſant's houſe; and finding his wife 
| very handſome, turned the good man out of his 
dwelling, and went to bed to her. The peaſant 
camplained the next morning to the Sultan, _ 
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fired redreſs, but was not able to poit I 
& 0 o point out the eri- 
3 minal, The Emperor, who was very much incenſed 


bo = 
eq at the injury done to the poor man, told him tha 
5 probably the offender might give his wife . 
"IM vilit and if he did, commanded him immediately to 
3 repair to his tent, and acquaint him with it. Ac- 
. cordingly, within two or three days the officer en- 
= tered again the peaſant's houſe, and turned the owner 
mew out of doors, who thereupon applied himſelf to the 
* imperial tent, as he was ordered. The Sultan went 
0 in perſon with his guards to the poor man's houſe 
nl where he arrived about midnight. As the attend- 
* ants carried each of them a flambeau in their hands, 
e the Sultan, after having ordered all the lights to be 
4 is fo put out, gave the word to enter the houſe, find out 
Such the criminal, and put him to death. This was im- 
et mediately executed, and the corpſe laid out upon the 
* floor by the Emperor's command. He then bid 
ball t every one light his flambeau, and ſtand about the 
dead body. The Sultan approaching it, looked up- 
1 with on the face, and immediately fell upon his knees in 
6 prayer, Upon his rifſing up, he ordered the peaſant 
ne al to let before him whatever food he had in his houſe. 
* is peaſant brought out a great deal of coarſe fare, 
+ Rap which the Emperor ate very heartily, The pea- 
N ant ſeeing him in good humour, preſumed to aſk. of 
wiv, WY why he had ordered the flambeaux to to be put 
— 28 0 before he had commanded the adulterer ſhould 
"wholly il agg why, upon their being lighted again, he 
tne d. * ed upon the face of the dead body, and fell 
down in prayer? and why after this he had ordered 
50 meat to be fet before him, of which he now ate ſo 
<Q, It icartily? The Sultan being willing to gratify the 
1 curioſity of his hoſt, anſwered him in this manner: 
1 Upon hearing the greatneſs of the offence whach 
ie plain. had been committed by one of the army, I had 
reaſon to think it might have been one of my own 


entered i 
- 10033 for who elſe would bave been ſo audacious 
t of his aud preſuming? I gave orders therefore for the 
peaſant lights,to be extinguiſhed, that I might not be led 
; * OL, IV. 9 ; "Mp aſtray 
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« aſtray by partiality or compaſſion from doing juſ- 
« tice on the criminal. Upon the lighting the flam- 
« beaux a ſecond time, I looked upon the face of 
the dead perſon, and to my unſpeakable joy found 
« it was not my ſon. It was for this reaſon that I 
« immediately fell upon my knees and gave thanks 
„ to God. As for my eating heartily of the food 
« you have ſet before me, you will ceaſe to won- 
„ der at it when you know, that the great anxiety 
« of mind I have been in upon this occaſion, ſince 
<< the firſt complaints you brought me, has hin- 


% dered my eating any thing from that time till this 


very moment.“ 


- 


; Monday, July 6, 1713 “. 


* 


— — — 


Hoc vat præcipue, nivea, decet : hoc ubi vidi, 
Oſcula ferre humero, qua patet, uſque libet. 
Ovtp. Ars Am. I. iii. ver. 30g. 


If ſnowy-white your neck, you ſtill ſhould wear 
That and the ſhoulder of the left arm bare: 
Such fights ne'er fail to fire my am'rous heart, 
And make me pant to kiſs the naked part. 

! CoNGREVE. 


HERE is a certain female ornament by ſome 
called a 7ucker, and by others the neck-prece, be- 
ing a ſlip of fine linen or muſlin that uſed to run in 
a {mall kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of 
the women's ſtays, and by that means covered a grezt 
part of the ſhoulders and boſom. Having thus given 
a definition, or rather deſcription uf the tucker, } 
muſt take notice that our ladies have of late thrown 
aſide this fig-leaf, and expoſed in its primitive naked- 
neſs that gentle ſwelling of the breaſt which it was 
uſed to conceal. What their deſign by it is they 
themſelves beſt know, 
No. 1900. | I obſerved 
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T obſerved this as J was fitting the other day by a 
famous ſhe-viſitant at my Lady Lizard's; when acci- 
dentally as I was looking upon her face, letting my 
ſight fall into her boſom, I was ſurpriſed with beau- 
ties which J never before diſcovered ; and do not 
know where my eye would have run, if I had not 
immediately checked it. The lady herſelf could not 
torbear blaſhing, when ſhe obſerved by my looks 
that ſhe had made her neck too beautiful and glaring 
an object even for a man of my character and gra- 
vity. I could ſcarce forbear making uſe of my hand 
to cover ſo unſeemly a ſight. 

If we farvey the pictures of our great-grand- 
mothers in Queen Eliſabeth's time, we ſee them 
clothed down to the very wriſts, and up to the very 
chin, The hands and face were the only ſamples 
they gave of their beautiful perſons. The following 
age of females made larger diſcoveries of their com- 
plexion, They firſt of all tucked up their garments 
to the elbow : and, notwithſtanding the tenderneſs 
of the ſex, were content, for the information of man- 
kind, to expoſe their arms to the coldneſs of the air 
and injuries of the weather. This artifice hath ſuc- 
ceded to their wiſhes, and betrayed many to their 
arms, who might have eſcaped them had they been 
ſtill concealed. 

About the ſame time, the ladies conſidering that 
the neck was a very modeſt part in the human body, 
they freed it from thoſe yokes, I mean thoſe mon- 
ſtrous linen-ruffs in which the ſimplicity of their 
grandmothers had incloſed it. In proportion as the 
age refined, the dreſs ſtill ſunk lower; ſo that when 
we now ſay a woman has a handſome neck, we reckon 
into it many of the adjacent parts. The diſuſe of 
the tucker has till enlarged it; inſomuch that the 
neck of a fine woman at preſent takes in almoſt half 
the body. | 


vince the female neck thus grows upon us, and the 


ladies ſeem difpoſed to diſcover themſelves to us 
more and more; I would fain have them tell us _ 
L* © g or 
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for all, how far they intend to go, and whethgr they 
have yet determined ameng themſelves whete to 
make a ſtop. _ | h 
For my own part, their necks, as they call them, 
are no more than buſts of alabaſter in my eye. I 
can look upon | 


The yielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt, 


with as much coldneſs as this line of Mr. Waller re- 
preſents in the object itſelf, But my fair readers 
ought to conſider that all their beholders are not 
Neſtors. Every man is not ſufficiently qualified with 
age and, philoſophy to be an indifferent, ſpeQator of 
ſuch allurements. The eyes of young men are cu- 
rious and penetrating, their imaginations of a roving 
nature, and their paſſions under no diſcipline or te- 
ſtraint. I am in pain for a woman of rank, when 1 


ſee her thus Expoling herſelf to the regards of every 


impudent ſtaring fellow. How can ſhe expect that 
her quality can defend her, when ſhe gives ſuch' pro- 
vocation? I could not but obſerve laſt winter, that upon 
the diſuſe of the neck- piece (the ladies will par- 
don me if it is not the faſhionable term of art), the 
whole tribe of oglers gave their eyes a new determi- 
nation, and ſtared the fair ſex in the neck rather than 
in the face. 'To preyent theſe ſaucy familiar glances, 
I would entreat my gentle readers to ſew on their 
tuckers again, to retrieve the modeſty of their cha- 
racers, and not to imitate the nakedneſs, but the in- 
nocence of their mother Eve, 

What moſt troubles, and indeed ſurpriſes me in 
this particular, I have obſerved that the leaders in 
this faſhion were moſt of them married women. 
What their defign can be in making themſelves bare, 
I cannot poſſibly imagine. Nobody expoſes wares 
that are appropriated. When the bird is taken, the 
inare ought to be removed. It was a remarkable 
circumſtance in the inſtitution of the ſevere Lycur- 
gus. As that great law-giver knew that the mow 

* an 


they and ſtrength of a republic conſiſted in the multitude 
e to of citizens, he did all he could to encourage mar- 
nage: in order to it, he preſcribed a certain looſe 
hem, dreſs for the Spartan maids, in which there were ſe- 
1 veral artificial rents and openings, that, upon their 
| putting themſelves in motion, - diſcovered ſeveral . 
limbs of the body to the beholders. Such were the 
baits and temptations made uſe of by that wiſe law- 
giver to incline the young men of his age to mar- 
er re- riage. But when the maid was once ſped, ſhe was 
2aders not ſuffered to tantalize the male part of the com- 
e not monwealth, Her garments were cloſed up, and 
| with ſtitched together with the greateſt care imaginable. 
tor of The ſhape of her limbs and complexion of her body 
re cu- had gained their ends, and were ever after to be con- 
roVINg, cealed from the notice of the public. 
or te- I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe of the tucker with 
chen | a moral which I have tzught upon all occaſions, and 
every hall ſtill continue to inculcate into my female read- 
& that ers; namely, That nothing beſtows ſo much beauty 
h pro- on a Woman as modeſty. This is a maxim laid down 
t upon dy Ovid himſelf, the greateſt maſter in the art of 
I par- love. He obſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes moſt 
t), the when ſhe appears (/emi-redufa) in a figure with- 
etermi- drawing herſelf from the eye of the beholder. It is 
er than very probable he had in his troughts the ſtatue which 
rlances, we ſee in the Venus de Meticis; where ſhe is repre- 
n their ſented, in ſuch a ſhy retiring poſture, and covers her 
eir cha- boſom with one of her hands. In ſhort, modeſty 
the in- gives the maid greater beauty than even the bloom 
| of youth; it beſtows on the wife the dignity of a 
s me in matron, and reinſtates the widow in her virginity. 
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| Tueſday, july 7.1713“ 


Tres Tyriuſve mibi nullo diſcrimine habetur. 
Virs. En. i. ver. 578. 


Trojans and Tyrians differ but in name; 
Both to my favour have an equal claim. 


HIS being .the great day of thankſgiving for 
the peace, I ſhall preſent my reader with a 
couple of letters that are the fruits of it. They arc 
written by a gentleman who has taken this opportu- 
nity to ſee France, and has given his friends in Eng- 
land a general account of what he has there met with 
in ſeveral epiſtles. Thoſe which follow were put 
into my hands with liberty to make them public; 
and I queſtion not but my reader will think himſeli 
obliged to me ſor ſo doing. 


« IK, 
„ QUINCE I had the happineſs to fee you laſt, 1 
ho have encountered as many misfortunes as a 


„ Enight-errant, I had a fall into the water at 
Calais, and fince that ſeveral bruiſes upon the 
* land; lame poſt-horſes by day, and hard beds at 
© night, with many other diſmal adventures, 


Juorum animus meminiſſe herret, luctuque reftgit. 
VirG. En. ii. ver. 12. 


At which my memory with grief recoils. 


„My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs uncom- 
fortable, where I could not ſee a face nor hear a 
word that I ever met with before; ſo that my 
«+ moſt agreeable companions have been ſtatues and 
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pictures, which are many of them very extraor- 
« dinary. But what particularly recommends them 


to me is, that they do not ſpeak French; and have 


« very good quality rarely to be met with in this 
% country, of not being too talkative, 

J am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. Since my 
« being here, I have made the tour of all the King's 
« palaces; which has been I think the pleaſanteſt 
part of my life. I could not believe it was in the 
« power of art to furniſh out ſuch a multitude of 
noble ſcenes as I there met with, or that ſo many 
+ delightful proſpects could lie within the compaſs 
of a man's imagination. There is every thing 
done that can be expected from a prince who re- 
moves mountains, turns the courſe of rivers, raiſes 
woods in a day's time, and plants à village or 
town on ſuch a particular ſpot of ground only for 
the bettering of a view. One would wonder to 
* ſee how, many tricks he has made the water play 
for his diverſion. It turns itſelf into pyramids, 
« triumphal arches, glaſs bottles, imitates a fire. 
work, riſes in a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of Æſop. 

« I do not believe, as good a poet as you are, 
that you can make finer landſcapes than thoſe 
* about the King's houſes, or with all your deſcrip- 
tions raiſe a more magnificent palace than Ver- 
* ſailles. 1 am however P. as to prefer Fon- 
tainbleau to all the reſt. It is ſituated among 
* rocks and woods, that give you a fine yariety 
of ſavage proſpects. The King has humoured 
the genius of the place, and only made uſe of ſo 
much art as is neceſſary to help and regulate na- 
ture, without reforming her too much. The caf- 
cades ſeem to break through the clefts and cracks 
* of rocks that are covered over with moſs, and 
© look. as if they were piled upon one another by 
accident. There is an artificial wildneſs in the 
* meadows, walks and canals; and the garden, in- 
** ſtead of a wall, is fenced on the lower end by 
© + natural mound of rock-work, that ſtrikes the 


eye 


o 
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© eye very agreeably. For my part, I think there i» 
« ſotgething more charming in theſe rude heaps of 
« ſtone than in ſo many ſtatues ; and would as ſoon 
« ſee a river winding through woods and meadows, 
« as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimſical figures 
Dat Verſailles. To paſs from works of nature to 
<, thoſe of art: in my opinion, the pleaſanteſt part 
« of Verſailles is the gallery. Every one ſees on 
euch fide of it ſomething that will be ſure to pleaſe 
* him; for one of them commands a view of the 


© < fineſt re in the world, and the other is wain- 


<* ſcotted with looking-glaſs. The hiſtory of the 
46 preſent King, till the year 16, is painted on the 


roof by le Brun; ſo that his Majeſty has actions 


« enough by him to furniſh another gallery much 
longer than the preſent. 

% The painter has repreſented his Moſt Chriſtian 
„ Majeity under the figure of Jupiter throwing 
% thunderbolts all about the ceiling, and ftriking 
«© terror into the Danube and Rhine, that he aſton:ſh- 
ed and blaſted with lightning a little above the 
< cornice. 

But what makes all theſe ſhows the more agree- 
„able, is the great kindneſs and affability that i; 
„ ſhewn to ſtrangers. If the French do not excel 
the Engliſh in all the arts of humanity, they do 
<« at leaſt in the outward expreſſions of it. And 
upon this, as well as other accounts, thongh I be- 
„ lieve the Engliſh are a much wiſer nation, the 
** French are undoubtedly much more happy. Their 
old men in particular are I believe the molt agree- 
able in the world, An antediluvian could not 
have more life or briſkneſs in him at threeſcore 
« and ten. For that fire and levity which makes 
the young ones ſcarce converſible, when a little 
<« waſted and tempered by years, makes a very plea- 
ſant and gay old age. Beſides, this national fault 
of being ſo very talkatve, looks natural and grace- 
ful in one that has gray hairs to countenance it. 
The mentioning this fault in the French muſt put 
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« me in mind to finiſh my letter, leſt you think me 
already too much infected by their converſation ; 
+ but I muſt defire you to conſider, -that travelling 
does in this reſpect lay a little claim to the privi- 
« lege of old age. | 


« I am, Sm, Sr.“ 


« $1 R, Blois, May 15, N. 8. 


„ Cannot pretend to trouble you with any news 
« from this place, where the only advantage I 
have, beſides getting the language, is to ſee the 


© manners and temper of the people; which I be- 


« heve may be better learned here than in courts 
« and greater cities, where artifice and diſguiſe are 
moro in faſhion; 4 

I have alt ſeen, as I informed you in my 
„ laſt, all the King's palaces, and have now ſeen a 
great part of the country. I never thought there 
had been in the world ſuch an exceſſive magnifi- 
* cence or poverty as I have met with in both toge- 
ther. One can ſcarce conceive the pomp that ap- 
+ pears in every thing about the King; but at the 
* ſame time it makes half his ſubjects go barefoot. 
The people are however the happieſt in the world; 
and enjoy from the benefit of their climate and na- 
* tural conſtitution ſuch a perpetual gladneſs of 
* heart and eafineſs of temper as even liberty and 
plenty cannot beſtow on thoſe of other nations. 
It is not in the power of want or ſlavery to make 
them miſerable, There is nothing to be met with 
in the country but mirth and poverty. Every one 
„ ſings, laughs, and ſtarves. Their converſation 1s 
© generally agreeable ; for if they have any wit or 
* ſenſe they are ſure to ſhew it. They never mend 
upon a ſecond meeting; but uſe all the freedom 
and familiarity at firſt fight, that a long intimacy 
or abundance of wine can ſcarce draw from an 
* Engliſhman. Their women are perfect miſtreſſes 
in this art of ſhewing themſelves to the beſt ad- 
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« vantage. They are always gay and ſprightly, 
„ and ſet off the worſt faces in Europe with the beſt 
« airs. Every one knows how to give herſelf as 
« charming a look and poſture as Sir Godfrey Knel- 
% ler could draw her in. I cannot end my letter 
„% without obſerving, that from what I have already 
„feen of the world, I cannot but ſet a particular 
mark of diſtinction upon thoſe who-abound moi! 
„ jn the virtues of their nation, and leaſt with its 
« imperfections. When therefore I ſee the good 
« ſenſe of an Engliſhman in its higheſt — 
% without any mixture of the ſpleen, I hope you 
« will excuſe me if I admire the character, and am 
ambitious of ſubſcribing myſelf, . 
Sin, yours, &c. 


Wedneſday, July 8, 1713“. 


Nato ad flumina primum 
Deferimus, ſæ voque gelu dura mus et undis. 
VII. ZEn. ix. ver. 603. 
L 


Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 

We bear our new-born infants to the flood ; 
There bath'd amid the ſtream our boys we hold, 

With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. 


DRYDEN. 


I AM always beating about in my thoughts for 
ſomething that may turn to the benefit of my 
dear countrymen. The preſent ſeaſon of the year 
having put moſt of them in flight ſummer-ſuits, bas 
turned my ſpeculations to a ſubje& that concerns every 
one who is ſenſible of cold or heat; which I believe 
takes in the greateſt part of my readers. 

There is nothing in nature more inconſtant than 
the Britiſh climate, if we except the humour of its 

* No.-102. inhabitants, 
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duhabitants. We have frequently in one day all the 


ſeaſons of the year. I have ſhivered in the dog- days, 
and been forced to throw off my coat in January. 
| have gone to bed in Auguſt, and roſe in Decem- 
ber. Summer has often caught me in my Drap de 
Berry, and winter in my Dolly ſuit, 

I remember a very whimfical fellow, common] 
known by the name of peſlure maſter in King Charles 
Il.'s reign, who was the plague of all the tailors 
about town. He would often ſend for one of them 
to take meaſure of him, but would fo contrive it as 


to have a moſt immoderate riſing in one of his ſhoul- 


ders. When the clothes were brought home and 


tried upon him, the deformity was removed into the 


other ſhoulder. Upon which the tailor begged par- 
don for the miſtake, and mended it as faſt as he 
could; but upon a third trial found him a ftraight 
houldered man as one would defire to ſee,” but a lit- 
tle unfortunate in a humpt back. In ſhort, this 
wandering tumour puzzled all the workmen about 
town, who found it impoſſible to accommodate fo 
changeable a cuſtomer. My reader will apply this 
to any one who would adapt a ſuit to a ſeaſon of our 
Engliſh climate, | a 

After this ſhort deſcant on the uncertainty of our 
Engliſh weather, I come to my moral. 

A man ſhould take care that his body be not too 
loft for his climate; but rather if poſſible harden and 
ſeaſon himſelf beyond the degree of cold wherein he 
lives. Daily experience teaches us how we may 
nure ourſelves by cuſtom to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury. The inhabitants of Nova 
Zembla go naked, without complaining of the bleak - 
neſs of the air in which they are born; as the armies 
of the northern nations keep the field all winter. The 
lofteſt of our Britiſh” ladies expoſe their arms and 


necks to the open air, which the men could not do 


without catching cold, for want of being accuſtomad 
to it. The whole body by the ſame means might 


contract the ſame firmneſs and temper. The Scythian * 
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that was aſked how it was poſlible for the inhabitants 
of his frozen climate to go naked? replied, + Becauſe 
ve are all over face.“ Mr, Locke adviſes parents 
to have their children's feet walhed-.every- morning 
in cold water, which might probably prolong mul- 
titudes of lives. 

I verily. believe a cold bath would be one of the 
moſt healthful exerciſes in the world, were it made 
ule of in the education of youth, It would make 
their bodies more than proof to the injuries of the 
air and weather. It would be ſomething like what 
the poets tell us of Achilles, whom his mother is 
ſaid to have dipped, when he was a child, in the river 
Styx. Rhe ſtory adds, that this made him invul- 
nerable all over, excepting that part which his mo- 
ther held in her hand during this immerſion, and 
which by that means loſt the benefit of theſe harden- 
ing waters. Our common practice runs in a quite 
contrary method. We are perpetually ſoftening our- 
ſelves by good fires. and warm clothes. The air within 
our rooms has generally two. or three degrees more 
of heat in it than the air without doors. 

Craſſus is an old lethargic valetudinarian. For 
theſe twenty years laſt paſt he has been clothed in 
frize of the ſame colour and oſ the ſame piece. He 
fancies he ſhould catch his death in any other kind 
of manufacture; and though his avarice would in- 
cline him to wear it till it was threadbare, he dares 
not do it Jeſt he ſhould take cold when the nap is off. 
He could no more live without his frize:coat than 
without his ſkin, It is not indeed ſo properly bis 
coat, as what the anatomiſts call one of the ng 
ments of the body. 

How different an old man is Craſſus from myſell 
It is indeed the particular diſtinction of the Ironſides 
to be robuſt and hardy, to defy the cold and rain, 
and let the weather do its worſt. My father lived 
till an hundred withont a cough ; and we have a 
tradition in the family, that my grandfather uſed to 
throw off his hat, and go open-breaſted after = 
0 core. 
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ſcore. As for myſelf, they uſed to ſowſe me over head 
and ears in water when.I was a boy, ſo that I am 
now looked upon as one of the moſt caſe-hardened 
of the whole family of the Ironſides. In. ſhort, I 
have been ſo plunged in water, and inured to the 
cold, that I regard myſelf as piece of true temper- 
ed ſteel; and can ſay with the above-mentioned Scy- 
thian, that I am face, or if my enemies pleaſe, fore- 


head all over. | 


HER _ 


—_ 


Thurſday, July 9, 17137. 


Dum flammas Jovis, et ſonitus imitatur Olympi. 
Vi1xs. En. vi. ver. 586. 


With mimic thunder impiouſly he plays, 
And darts the artificial lightning's blaze. 


AM conſidering how moſt of the great pheno- 

mena or appearances in nature have been imi- 
tated by the art of man, Thunder is grown'a com- 
mon drug among the chymiſts. - Lightning may be 
bought by the pound. If a man has occation for a 
lambent flame, you have whole ſheets of it ina hand- 
ful of phoſphor. Showers of rain are to.be met with 
in every water-work; and we are informed, that 
ſome years ago the virtuoſos of France covered a 
little vault with artificial ſnow, which they made to 
fall above an hour together for the entertainment of 
his preſent Majeſty. * 

I am led into this train of thinking by the noble 
firework that was exhibited laſt night upon the 
Thames. You might there ſee a little ky filled with 
innumerable blazing ſtars and meteors. Nothing 
could be more aſtoniſhing-than the / pillars of flame, 
clouds of ſmoke, and multitudes of ſtars .mingled 
together in ſuch an agreeable confuſion. Every 
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rocket ended in a conſtellation, and ſtrowed the air 
with ſuch a ſhower. of ſilver ſpangles as opened and 
enlightened the whole ſcene from time to time. It 
put me in mind of the lines in O, 


Why from the bleeding womb of monſtrous night 
Burſt forth ſuch myriads of abortive ſtars? : 


In ſhort, the artiſt did his part to IO and 
was ſo encompaſſed with fire and ſmoke, that one 
would have thought nothing but a ſalamander could 
have been ſafe in ſuch a fituation. 

I was in company with two or three fanciful friend; 
during this whole ſhow. One of them being a critic, 
that is, a man who on all occaſions is more attentive 
to what is wanting than what is preſent, begun to 
exert his talent upon the ſeveral objects we had be- 
fore us. I am mightily pleaſed,” ſays he, © with 
« that burning cipher. There is no matter in the 
« world ſo proper to write with as wild-fire, as no 
« characters can be more legible than thoſe which 
« are read by their own light. But as for your car- 
« dinal virtues, I don't care for ſeeing them in ſuch 
« combuſtible figures. Who can imagine Chaſtity 
% with a body of fire, or Temperance in a flame? 
«+« Juſtice indeed may be furniſhed out of this element 
«© as far as her ſword goes; and Courage may be 
all over one continued blaze, if the artiſt pleaſes,” 

Our companion obſerving that we laughed at this 
unſeaſonable ſeverity, let drop the critic, and pro- 
poſed a ſubject for a fire-work, which he thought 
would be very amuſing, if executed by ſo able an 
artiſt as he who was at that time entertaining us. 
The plan he mentioned was a ſcene in Milton. He 
would have a large piece of ee repreſent the 
pandæmonium, where 


From the arched roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 


Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſets fed 


— 
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Wich Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky | 


This might be finely repreſented by ſeveral illu- 
minations diſpoſed in a great frame of wood, with 
ten thouſand beautiful exhalations of fire, which men 
verſed in this art know very well how to raiſe. 


The evil ſpirits at the ſame time might very pro- 


perly appear in vehicles of flame, and employ 
all the tricks of art to terrify and ſurpriſe the ſpec- 
tator. 

We were well enough pleaſed with this ſtart of 
thought; but fancied there was ſomething in it 
too ſerious, and perhaps too horrid, to be put in 
execution. | 

Upon this a friend of mine gave us an account of 
z fire-work deſcribed, if J am not miſtaken, by 
dtrada. A prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained 
iis miſtreſs with it upon a great lake. In the midſt 
of this lake was a huge floating mountain made by 
art. The mountain repreſented Etna, being bored 
through the top with a monſtrous orifice, Upon a 
ſignal given, the eruption began. Fire and ſmoke, 
mixed with ſeveral unuſual prodigies and figures, 
made their appearance for ſome time. On a ſudden 
there was heard a moſt dreadful rumbling noiſe 
within the intrails of the machine. After which the 
mountain burſt, and diſcovered a vaſt cavity in that 
ide which faced the prince and his court. Within 
this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop full of fire and clock- 
work, A column of blue flame iſſued out inceſ- 
fantly from the forge. Vulcan was employed in 


\ammering out thunderbolts, that every now and 


then flew up from the anvil with dreadful cracks and 
laſhes. Venus ſtood by him in a figure of the bright- 
eſt fire, with numberleſs Cupids on all fides of her, 
chat ſhot out volleys of burning arrows. Before her 
was an altar, with hearts of fire flaming on it. I 
have forgot ſeveral other particulars no leſs curious; 
and have only mentioned theſe, to ſhew that there 

may 
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may be a ſort of fable or defign in a fire-work, which 
may give an additional beauty to thoſe ſurpriſing ob- 
jects. | | 
f I ſeldom ſee any thing that raiſes wonder in me, 
which does not give my thoughts a turn that makes 
my heart the better for it. As I was lying in my 
bed, and ruminating on what I had feen, I could not 
forbear refleQing on the infignificancy of human art, 
when ſet in compariſon with the deſigns of Provi- 
dence. In the purſuit of this thought, I conſidered 
a comet, or in the language of the vulgar, a blazing 
ſtar, as a ſky- rocket diſcharged by an hand that is 
almighty. Many of my readers faw that in the year 
1680 ; and if they are not mathematicians, will be 
amazed to hear that it travelled in a much greater 
degree of ſwiftneſs than a cannon-ball, and drew 
after it a tail of fire that was fourſcore millians of 
miles in length. What an amazing thought is it; 
to conſider this ſtupendous body traverſing the im- 
menſity of the creation with ſuch a rapidity, and at 
the ſame time wheeling about in that line which the 
Almighty has preſcribed for it ! that it ſhould move 
in ſuch an inconceivable fary and combuſtion, and 
at the ſame time with ſuch an exact regularity ! How 
ſpacious muſt the univerſe be, that gives ſuch bodies 
as theſe their full play, without ſuffering the leaſt 
diſorder or confuſion by it! What a glorious ſhow 
are thoſe beings entertained with, that can look in- 
to this great theatre of nature, and ſee- myriads of 
ſach tremendous objects wandering through thoſe 
immeaſurable depths of ether, and running their 
appointed courſes! Our eyes may hereafter be ſtrong 
enough to command this magnificeut proſpect, and 
our underſtandings able to find out the ſeveral uſes 
of theſe great parts of the univerſe. In the mean 
time they are very proper objects for our imagina- 
tions to contemplate, that we may form more ex- 
alted notions of infinite wiſdom and power, and 
learn to think humbly of ourſelves, and of all the 
little works of human invention. . 


* ſerved with 
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Friday, July 10, 1713“. 


—— 4 


Due e longinguo magir placent. 
I ö 2 Tacir - 


The farther fetch'd the more they pleaſe. 


N Tueſday laft J publiſhed two letters written 
by a. gentleman in his travels. As they were 
applauded by my beſt readers, I ſhall this day pub- 
lih two more from the fame hand. The firſt of them 
contains a matter of fact which is very curious, and 
may deſerve the attention of thoſe who are verſed 
in our Britiſh antiquities. | | 


« SIR, Blois, May x5. N. S. 
" ECAUSE I am at preſent out of the road of 
N news, I ſhall ſend you a ſtory that was late- 
* ly given me by a gentleman of this country, who 
is deſcended from one of the perſons concerned in 
the relation, and very inquiſitive to know if there 
be any of the family now in Englend. 
+ I ſhall only premiſe to it, that this tory is pre- 


gentleman's family; and that it has been given to 
two or three of our Engliſh nobility when they 
* were in theſe parts, who could not return any ſa- 
tisfactory anſwer to the gentleman, whether there 


be any of that family now remaining in Great 


Britain. 5 | 

In the reign of King John there lived a noble- 
man called John de Sigonia, lord of that place in 
© Touraine. . His brothers were Philip and Briant. 
+ Briant, when young, was made one of the 


French King's pages, and ſerved him in that qua - 
Vor. IV. * As 42007 lity 
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lity when he was taken priſoner by the Engliſh. 
The King of England chanced to fee the youth ; 
and being much pleaſed with his perſon and be. 
haviour, begged him of the King his priſoner. 
It happened ſome years after this, that John the 
other brother, who in the courſe of the war had 
raiſed himſelf to a confiderable poſt in the French 
army, was taken priſoner by Briant, who at that 
time was an officer in the King of England's guards. 
Briant knew nothing of his brother; and being 
naturally of an haughty temper, treated him very 
inſolently, and more like a criminal than a pri- 


ſoner of war. This John reſented ſo highly, that 


he challenged him to a fingle combat. e chal. 
lenge was accepted, and time and place aſſigned 
them by the King's appointment. Both appeared 
on the day prefixed, and entered the liſts com- 


* pletely armed amidft a great multitude of ſpecta- 


tors, Their firſt encounters were very furious, 
and the ſucceſs equal on both ſides ; till after ſome 
toll and bloodſhed they were parted by their ſe- 
conds to fetch breath, and prepare themſelves 
afreſh for the combat. Briant in the mean time 
had caſt his eye upon «his brother's eſcutcheon, 
which he ſaw agree in all points with his own. 
I need not tell you after this with. what joy and 
ſurpriſe the ſtory ends. King Edward, who knew 
all the particulars of it, as a mark of his eſteem, 
gave to each of them, by the King of "France's 
conſent, the following coat of arms, which I wil! 
ſend you in the original language, not being he- 
rald enough to blazon it in Englith. | | 


Le Roi d' Angleterre, par permiſſion du Roi de 
France, pour perpetuelle memoire de leurs grands 
fait d' armes et fidelite envers leurs rois, leur donna 
par ampliation à leurs armes en un croix d' argent 
cantonee de quatre coquilles d'or en champ de ſa- 
ble, qu'ils avoient auparavant, un endenteleuſe 


faite en ſagons de croix de gueulle inſeree au de- 


6 dans 


* j 
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« dans de la ditte croix d'argent, et par le milieu 
« Picelle, qui eſt participation des deux croix que 
«« portent les dits rois en la guerre.“ 


« I am afraid by this time you begin to wonder 


that I ſhould ſend you for news a tale of three or 
four hundred years old; and I dare ſay never 
thought, when you defired me to write to you, 
« that I ſhould trouble you with a ſtory of King 
John, eſpecially at a time when there is a monarch 
« on the French throne that furniſhes diſcourſe for 
« all Europe. But I confeſs I am the more fond of 
the relation becauſe it brings to mind the noble 
« exploits of our own co : though at the 
« ſame time I muſt on it is not ſo much the vanity 
« of an Engliſhman which puts me upon the writing 
it, as that I have of taking occafion to ſubſcribe 
„ myſelf, bY 24 
40 Sir, 


«6 Yours,” &cc. 


« Sn, Blois, May 20. N. S. 
AM extremely obliged to you for your laſt 
* 4 kind letter, which was the only Engliſh that 
had been ſpoken to me in ſome months together; 
for I am at preſent forced to think the abſence of 


my countrymen my good fortune: 


Vetum in amante novum ! vellem uod amatur abefſet. 
. Ovi. Met. I. 3. ver. 468. 


1 ® 


Strange wiſh, to harbour in a lover's breaſt ! 
I wiſh that abſent' which I love the beſt, : 


This is an atlvantage that I could not have hop- 

* ed for had I ſtaid near the French court; though I 
* muſt confeſs I would not but have ſeen it, becauſe I 
believe it ſhewed me ſome of the fineſt places, and 
Hof the greateſt perſons in the world. One cannot 
hear a name mentioned in it that does not bring to 
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„ mind a piece of a gazette; nor ſee a man that has 
4 not ſignalized himſelf in a battle. One would fan- 
cy one's ſelf to be in the inchanted-palaces of a 
„romance, one meets with ſo many heroes, and 
* finds ſomething ſo like ſcenes of magic in the gar- 
« dens, ſtatues, and water-works. I am aſhamed 
„that I am not able to make a quicker progreſ: 
„through the French tongue, becauſe I believe it 
js impoſſible for a learner of a to find in 
any nation ſuch advantages as in this, where every 
* body is fo very courteous and ſo very talkative. 
* They always take care to make a noiſe as long as 
they are in company; and are as loud any hour in 
the morning as our countrymen at midnight. By 
« what I have ſeen, there is more mirth in the 
French converſation, and more wit in the Engliſh. 
% You abonnd more in jeſts, but they in laughter, 
„ Their language is indeed extremely proper to tat. 
« tle in: it is made up of ſo much repetition and 
compliment. One may know a foreigner by hi; 
«© anſwering only No or Yes to a queſtion, which a 
„ Frenchman generally makes a ſentence of. They 
have a ſet of ceremonious phraſes that run og) 
all ranks and degrees among them. Nothing is 
more common than to hear a ſhopkeeper defiring 
„ his neighbour to have the goodneſs to tell bim 
what tis o'clock, or a couple of coblers that are 
extremely glad of the honour of ſeeing one an- 
other. 
The face of the whole country where I now 
* am is at this ſeaſon pleaſant beyond imagination. 
6 „L cannot but fancy the birds of the place, as well 
; % as the men, a great deal merrier than thoſe of gu: 
1 „oven nation. I am ſure the French has got 
** the ſtart of ours more in the works 3 than 
* in the new ſtyle. I have paſſed one March in my 
* life without being ruffled with the winds, and on 
“% April without hong waſhed with rains. I *. 
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Saturday, July 11, 1713 * 


Duod neque in Armeniis tieres fecere latebris : 
Perdere nec fetus auſa leena'ſuos. | : 
At tenere faciunt, fed non impune, puelle : 


| Sepe ſues utero que necat, ipſa perit. | 
Ov. Amor. I. 2. Eleg. 14. ver. 35. 


The tigreſſes that haunt th' Armenian wood 
Will ſpare their proper young, though pinch'd for 
food | or] gre oh 


, | 00 | 

Nor will the Lybian lionefles lay - 1 
Their whelps. But women are more fierce than 

they, | { 
More — to the tender fruit they bear; 
Nor Nature's call, though loud ſhe cries, will hear. 
But righteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 
And they are loſt themſelves who would' their 

children loſe, | rn * 

| ANON, 


"THERE was no part of the ſhow on the thankſ. 
giving day that ſo much pleaſed and. affected 
e an- me, as the little boys and girls who were ranged with 
ſo much order and decency in that part of the Strand 

now which reaches from the May- pole to Exeter-c 
ation. Such a numerous and innocent multitude, clothed in 
z well the charity of their benefactors, was a ſpectacle 
of our ple both to God and man, and a more beautiful 
as got expreſſion of joy and thankſgiving than could have 
e than been exhibited by all the pomps of a Roman triumph. 


in my Never did a more full and unſpotted chorus of hu- 


id ne man creatures join together in a hymn of devotion. 
mo, The care and tenderneſs which appeared in the looks 
of their ſeveral inſtructors, who were diſpoſed among 
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this little helpleſs people, could not forbear torch. 
ing every heart that had any ſentiments of humani 

T am very forry that her Majeſty did not ſee this 
aſſembly of objects, fo proper to excite that charity 
and- compaſſion which ſhe bears to all who ftand in 
need of it; though at the ſame time I queſtion not 
but her royal bounty will extend itſelf to them, A 
_— beſtowed on the education of ſo many of her 
young ſubjects, has more merit in it than a thou. 
ſand penſions to thoſe of a higher fortune who are in 
greater ſtations in life. 

I have always looked on this inſtitution of . 
ſchools, which of late years has ſo univerſally pre- 
vailed through the whole nation, as the glory of the 
age we live in, and the moſt proper means that can 
be made uſe of to recover it out of its preſent de- 
gerieracy am depravation of manners. It ſeems to 
promiſe us an honeſt and virtuous poſterity, There 
will be few in the next generation who will not at 
leaſt be able to write and read, and have not had an 
early tincture of religion. It is therefore to be hop- 
ed, that the (ſeveral of wealth and quality 
who made their proceſſion through the members of 
theſe new-ereQed ſeminaries, will not regard them 
only as an empty ſpectacle, or the materials of a 
fine ſhow; but contribute to their maintenance and 
increafe. - For my part, I can ſcarce forbear looking 
on the | aſtoniſhing victories our arms have been 
crowned with to be in ſome meaſure the bleſſings re- 
turned upon that national charity which has been ſo 
conſpicuous of late; and that the great ſucceſſes of 
the laſt war, for which we lately offered up our 
thanks, were in ſome meaſure occaſioned by the ſe- 
veral objects which then ſtood before us. 

Since I am upon this ſubject, I ſhall mention a 
piece of charity which has not been yet exerted 
among us, and which deſerves our attention the more 
becauſe it is practiſed by moſt of the nations about 
us: I mean a proviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe 
children who W want of ſuch a proviſion are 
expoſed 
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ch. expoſed to the barbarity of cruel and unnatural pa- 
4 rents. One does not know how to ſpeak on ſuch a 
this ſubject without horror. But what multitudes of in- 
rity ' {ants have been made away by thoſe who brought 


them into the world, and were afterwards either 
aſhamed or unable to provide for them? 

Thete is ſcarce an aſſiaes where ſome unhappy 
wretch is not executed for the murder of à child. 
And how many more of theſe monſters of inhuma- 
nity may we ſuppoſe to be wholly undiſcovered, or 
cleared for want of legal evidence? Not to men- 
tion thoſe who ſhy unnatural practices do in ſome 
meaſure defeat the intentions of Providence, and de- 
roy their conceptions even before they ſee the light. 
In all theſe the guilt is equal, though the puniſh. 
ment 1s not ſo. But to paſs by the greatneſs of the 
crime (which is not to be expreſſed by words), if 
we only conſider it as it robs the common wealth of 
its full number of citizens, it certainly deſerves the 
utmoſt application and wiſdom of a people to pre- 
vent it. 

It is certain, that which generally betrays theſe pro- 
ſigate women into it, and overcomes the tenderneſs 
which is natural to them on other occaſions, is the 
fear of ſhame, or their inability to ſupport thoſe whom 
they give life to. I ſhall. therefore ſhew how this 


from thoſe who have been converſant in the ſeveral 
great cities of EU... [ 
There are at Paris, Madrid, Liſbon, Rome, and 
many other large towns, great hoſpitals built hike our 
colleges. In the walls of / theſe hoſpitals are placed 
machines in the ſhape of large lanterns, with a little 
door in the fide of them turned towards the ſtreet, 
and a bell hanging by them. The child is depoſited 
n this lantern, which is immediately turned about 
nto the infide of the hoſpital. The perſon who con- 
veys the child, rings the bell, and leaves it there; 
upon which the proper officer -comes and receives it, 
"1thout making further inquiries, The parent — 


23 — — . 


evil is prevented in other countries, as I have learned 
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her friend who lays the child there, generally leave; 
a note with it, declaring whether it be yet chriſtened, 
the name it ſhould be called by, the particular marks 
upon it, andthe like. 

It often happens that the parent leaves a note for 
the maintenace and education of the child, or takes it 
out after it has been ſome years in the hoſpital. 
Nay, it has been known, that the father has after. 
wards owned the young foundling for his fon, or left 
his eſtate to him. This is certain, that many are by 
this means preſerved, and do fignal ſervices to their 
country, who without ſuch a proviſion might have 
periſhed as abortives, or have come to. an untimely 
end, and perhaps have brought upon their guilty 
parents the like deſtruction. 

This I think is a ſubject that deſerves our moſt ſe. 
rioùs confideration ; for which reaſon I hope I ſhall 
not be thought impertinent in laying it before my 
readers, * 


* 


| Monday, July 13, 1713 % 


k 


Non! let eee, PR Te Se 
Pens. 5. ver. 29. 


| The deep receſſes ef the human bref 


A 8 I was making up my Monday's provifien for 
the public, I — $ the following letter, 
which being a better entertainment than any I can 
furniſh out myſelf, I ſhall ſet it before the reader, 
and defire him to fall on without further ceremony. 


«51 n,---; 
> 2 — two kinſine und predeceſſors of im- 
mortal memory, were very famous for their 


nen, and ite * 
No. 106. „ authors, 
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© authors, never pleaſed their readers more than 
« when they were - nodding. - Now, it is obſerved 
« that the ſecond-fight generally runs in the blood ; 
« and, Sir, we are in hopes that you yourſelf, like 
« the reſt of your family, may at length prove a 
e dreamer of dreams and a ſeer of viſions. In the 
mean while, I beg leave to make you a preſent of 
« a dream, which may ſerve to lull your readers till 
« ſuch time as you yourſelf ſhall think fit to gratify 


+ the public with any of your nocturnal diſcoveries. / 


« You muſt underſtand, Sir, I had yeſterday been 
« reading and ruminating upon that paſſage where 
« Momus is ſaid to have found fault with the make 
« of a man becauſe he had not a window in his 
« breaſt. The moral of this ſtory is very obvious, 
and means no more than that the heart of man 
is fo full of wiles and artifices, treachery and de- 
ceit, that there is no gueſſing at what he is from 
his ſpeeches and outward appearances. I was im- 
* mediately reſlecting how happy each of the ſexes 
„ would be, if there was a window in the breaſt of 
every one that makes or receives love. What 
+ proteſtations and perjuries would be ſaved on the 
* one fide? what hypocriſy and diſſimulation on the 
* other? I am myſelf very far gone in this paſſion 
for Aurelia, a woman of an unſearchable heart. 
I would give the world to know the ſecrets of it; 
and particularly whether I am really in her good 
* graces ; or if not, who is the happy perſon. + 

* I fell aſleep in this agreeable reverie, when on a 
© ſudden methought Aurelia lay by my fide. I yas 
placed by her in the poſture of Milton's Adam, and 
* with looks of cordial love hung over her enamoured. 
As I caſt my eye upon her bofom, it appeared to 
be all of chryſtal, and ſo wonderfully tranſparent, 
that I ſaw every thought in her heart, The fi 
images I diſcoyered in it were fans, filk, ribbands, 
* laces, and many other gewgaws ; which + ſo 
thick together, that the whole heart was nothing 
* elſe but a toyſhop. Theſe all faded away and va- 
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There then followed a quick 


niſhed: when immediately I decerned a long train 
of coaches and fx, equipages and liveries, that 
ran through the heart one after another in a 
very great hurry, for above half an hour together. 
After this, looking very attentively,, I obſerved 
the whole ſpace to be filled with a hand of. cards, 
in which I could ſee diſtinctly three mattadores. 
— — of different 
ſcenes. A play-houſe, a church, a court, a pup- 
pet-ſhow, roſe up one aſter. gnother ; till at laſt 
they all of them gave place to a pair of new ſhocs. 
which kept footing in the heart ſor a whale hour. 
"Theſe were driven off at laſt by « lap-dog ; who 
was ſucceeded by a guinea-pig, 2. ſquirrel, and a 
monkey. I myſelf, to my no ſmall joy, brought 
up the rear of theſe worthy favourites. I was 
raviſhed at being ſo happily poſted, and in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart, But as IL. ſaw the little figure 
of myſelf ſimpering, and mightily pleaſed with its 
ſituation, on a ſudden the heart, methought, gave 
à ſigh, in which, as I found afterwards,” my little 
repreſentative vaniſhed : for upon applying my 
eye, I found my place taken up by an ull-bred 
awkward puppy, with a money-bag under each 
arm. This gentleman, however, did not keep his 
ſtation long, before he yielded it up to a wight as 
diſagreeable as himſelf, with a white ſtick in his 
hand, Theſe three laſt figures repreſented to mc 
in a lively manner the conflicts in Aurelia's heart 
between love, ayarice, and ambition; for we juſtled 
one another out by turns, and diſputed the polt 
for a great while. But at laſt, to my unſpeakable 
ſatisſaction, I ſaw myſelf entirely ſettled in it. I was 
ſo tranſported with my ſucceſs, that I could not for- 
bear hugging my dear piece of chryſtal ; when, 
to my unſpeakable mortification, I awaked, and 
found my miſtreſs metamorphoſed into a pillow. 
This is not the firſt time I have been thus diſ- 
appointed. | 0 
66 
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O venerable Neſtor ! if you have any fkill in 


« dreams, let me know whether I have the ſame 


place in the real heart that I had in the viſionary 
« one. To tell you truly, I am perplexed to death 
between hope and fear, I was very ſanguine till 
about eleven o'clock this morning, when I over. 
heard an unlacky old woman telling her neighbour 
„that dreams always went by contraries. I did not 
indeed before much like the chryſtal heart; re- 
membering that confounded frmile in Valentiman, 
„of a maid ar cold as cryſtal auer to be thaw'd. Be- 
« ſides, I verily believe, if I had flept a little long- 
er, thatawkward whelp with his money-bags would 
certainly have made his ſecond entrance. If you 
can tell the fair one's mind, it will be no ſmall 
„proof of your art for I dare fay it is more than 
+ ſhe herſelf can do. Every ſentence ſhe ſpeaks 
„is a riddle. All that I can be certain of is, 
that I am her and 


Your humble ſervant, 
PETER PUZZLE. 


Tueſday, July 14, 1713 *. 


——Tentanda-vita eft,— | 


Vo. Georg, 3. ver. 8. 


I'll try the experiment. 


I HAVE lately entertained my reader with two or 

three letters from a traveller; and may poſlibly, 
in ſome of my future papers, oblige him with more 
from the ſame hand. The following one comes from 
2 projector, which is a ſort of correſpondent as di- 
verting as a,traveller ; his ſubje& having the ſame 
grace of novelty t6 recommend it, and being equally 
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adapted to the curioſity of the reader. For my own 
part, I have always had à particular fondneſs for 2 
project; and may ſay without vanity, that I have 


a pretty telerable genius that way myſelf. I could 


mention ſome which I have brought to maturity, 


.others which have miſcarried, and many more which 
1 have yet by me, and are to take their fate in the 


world when I ſee a proper juncture. I had a hand 
in the land bank, and was couſulted with upon the 
reformation of manners, I have had ſeveral deſigns 
upon the Thames and the New- River; not to men- 
tion my reſinements upon lotteries and inſurances, 
and that never- to- be- forgotten project, which, if it 
had ſucceeded to my milkes, would have made gold 
as plentiful in this nation as, tin or copper. If my 
countrymen have not reaped any advantages from 
theſe my deſigns, it was not for want of any good- 
will towards them. They are obliged to me for my 
kind intentions, as much as if they had taken effect. 
Projects are of a two-fold nature: the firſt ariſing 
from public-ſpirited perſons, in which number I de- 
elare myſelf; the other proceeding from a regard to 
our private intereſt, of which nature is that in the 
following letter, 


Sm. 


Uh MAN of your reading knows very well, 
1 that there were a ſet of men in old Rome 
called by the name of nomenclators, that is, in En- 
„ gliſh, men who could call every one by his name. 
+ When a great man ſtood for any public office, 
* as that of a Tribune, a Conſul, or a Cenſor, he 
„had always one of theſe nomenclators at his elbow, 
+ who whiſpered in his car the name of every one 
he met with; and by that means enabled him to 
+ ſalute every Roman citizen by his name when he 
* afked for his vote. To come to my purpoſe: 
1 have with much pains and aſſiduity qualified 
© myſelf for a nomenclator to this great city, and 
66 


ſhall 
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« ſhall gladly enter upon-my office as ſoon as I meer 
« with ſuitable encouragement. I will let myſelf 


« out by the. week to any curious country gentle. 


man or foreigner. If he takes me with him in a 
coach to the ring, I will undertake to teach him 
« in two or three evenings the names of the moſt 
celebrated perſons who frequent that place. If 
he plants me by his fide in the pit, I will call 
over to him in the ſame manner the whole circle 
of beauties that are diſpoſed among the boxes; 

and at the ſame time point out to him the perſons 
* who: ogle them from their reſpective ſtations. I 
need not tell you that I may be of the ſame uſe 
in any other public aſſembly. Nor do I only pro- 
feſs the teaching of names, but of things. ' Upon 
the fight of a reigning beauty, I ſhall mention her 

* admirers, and diſcover her gallantries, if they are 
of public nototiety. I ſhall likewiſe mark out 
every toaſt, the club in which ſhe was elected, 
and the number of votes that were on her fide. 
Not a woman ſhall be unexplained, that makes a 
figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. The 
men too ſhall be ſet out in their diſtinguiſhing cha. 
* raters, and declared whoſe properties they are. 
Their wit, wealth, or good humour, their per- 
« ſons, ſtations, and titles, ſhall be deſcribed at 
large. 

« 2 a wife who is a e 4 will 
be ready on any occaſion to attend the ladies. 
* She is of a much more communicative nature than 
% myſelf, and is acquainted with all the private 
* hiſtory of London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles 
+ round. She has fifty private amours, which no 
* body yet knows any thing of but herſelf, and 
thirty clandeſtine marriages that have not been 
touched by the tip of a tongue. She will wait 

upon any lady at her own lodgings, and talk by 
the clock after the rate of three guineas an hour.“ 

VV. B. She is a near kinſwoman of the author 
Hof the New Atalantis. #* | £ 
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+ the uſefulneſs of this project and do therefore 


I need not recommend to a man of your ſagacity 


beg your encouragement of it, which will lay 


* wang great obligation upon 


66 _ humble forme” 


After this letter 1 my . correſpondent, 


I ſhall publiſh one of a more ſerious nature; which 


deſerves the utmoſt attention of the public, and in 

cular of ſuch who ate lovers of mankind. It i; 
on no leſs a ſubject than that of diſcovering the lon- 
gitude; and deſerves a much higher name than that 


of a project, if our language afforded any ſuch term. 


But all I can fay on this ſubject will be ſuperfluous, 
hen the reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by 
whom this letter is ſubſcribed, and who have don: 
che honour to ſend it me. I muſt only take no- 
nice, that the ſirſt of theſe gentlemen is the ſame per. 
for who bas lately obliged the world with that noble 
plan, intituled, A ſcheme of the ſolar ſyſtem, with 
the orbits of the planets and comets belonging 
.© thereto, deſcribed from Dr. Halley's accurate table 
of comets. Philofoph. Tranſat. No. 297. found- 
, ed on Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful diſcoveries; 
M by William Whaſton, M. A.“ 


To . or Ironfide, Eſq. at Button's coffeehouſe new 


Covent-garden. 
Six, London, July 11. 1113 
* AVING a diſcovery of conſiderable import. 
en ance to communicate to the public, and 


finding that you are pleaſed to concern yourſeli 
* in any thing that tends to the common benefit oi 
* mankind, we take the liberty to deſire the inſer- 
* non of this letter into your Guardian, We cx- 
£ pet no other recommendation of it from you, 
* but the allowing of it a place in ſo uſeful a paper. 
* Nor do we inſiſt on any protection from yon, if 
* what we propoſe ſhodld fall ſhort of what we pre. 


6+ tend 


* 
2 


nur 


* 
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« tend to ʒ ſince any diſgrace which in that cafe 
« muſt be expected, ought to he wholly at our own 
« doors, and to be. entirely | borne by / ourſelves ; 
« which we hope we have provided for, by putting 
« our on names to this paper. $9 | 
« It is well known, Sir, to yourſelf and to the 
learned, and trading and failing world, that the 
great defect of the art of navigation is, that a chip 
« at ſea has no certain method in either her eaſtern 
« or weſtern voyages, or even in her leſs diſtant ſail 
ing from the coaſts, to know her longitude, or 
„how much ſhe is gone eaſtward or weltward, as it 
can eahly be known in any clear day or night 
* how much ſhe is gone northward or ſouthward: 
the ſeveral methods by lunar eclipſes, by thoſe of 
« Jupiter's ſatellites, by the appulſes of the moon 
to ſixed ſtars, and by the even motions of pen- 
« dulum clocks and watches, upon how ſolid foun- 
dation ſoever they are built, ſtill failing in long 
voyages at fea when they come to be practiſed, 
* and leaving the poor ſailors frequently to the great 
inaceuracy of a log- line; or dead reckoning. This 
defect is ſo great, and ſo many ſhips have been 
* loſt by it, and this has been ſo long and fo ſenſibly 
* known by trading nations, that great rewards are 
* ſaid to be publicly offered for its ſupply. We are 
+ well ſatisfied, that the diſcovery we have to make 
* as to this matter is eaſily intelligible by all, and 
ready to be practiſed at ſea as well as at land; 
+ that the latitude will thereby be likewiſe found at 
the ſame time; and that with proper charges it 
may be made as univerſal as the world ſhall pleaſe; 
* nay, that the longitude and latitude may be gene- 
rally hereby determined to a greater degree of ex- 
* actneſs than the latitude itſelf is now uſually found 
Hat ſea: 80 that on all accounts we hope it will 
appear very worthy the public conſideration, We 
are ready to diſcloſe it to the world, if we may be 


aſſured, that no other perſons ſhall be allowed to- 


* deprive us of thoſe rewards which the public ſhall 


„ think. 
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** think fit to beſtow for ſuch a diſcovery; but do 
not deſire actually to receive any ' benefit of that 
„ nature, till Sir Haac Newton himſelf, with ſuch 
other proper perſons as ſhall be choſen to aſſiſt 
„him, have given their opinion in favour” of this 
* diſcovery. If Mr. Ironſide pleaſes ſo far to oblige 
* the public, as to communicate this propoſal to the 
* world, he will alſo lay a great obligation on 


% His very humble ſervants, 


« Witt, Wursrox. 
« Humenzy Drrrox.“ 


Wedneſay, July I 5, 171 35. 
Abietibus Jjuvenes patriis et montibus equi. 
| | VNG. An. 9. ver. 674. 


* —— Youths of height and tre, 
Like firs that on their mother-mountain riſe. 
| DxrYDEN. 


1 DO not care for butning my fingers in a quarrel, 
but fince I have communicated to the world a 
lan which has given offence to ſome gentlemen whom 

it would not be very ſafe to diſoblige, I muſt inſert 

the following remonſtrance ; and at the ſame time 
promiſe thoſe of my correſpondents who have drawn 
this upon themſelves, to exhibit to the public any 
ſuch anſwer as they ſhall think proper to make to it, 


« Mr. GUARDIAN, 
6 I WAS very much troubled to ſee the two let- 
6 ters which you lately publiſhed concerning the 
* ſhort club. You cannot imagine what airs all the 
little pragmatical fellows about us have given to 
« themſelves fince the reading of thoſe papers. Every 
No. 178. one 
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do one cocks and ſtruts. upon it, and pretends to over- 

that look us who are two foot higher than themſelves. 

uch « I met with one the other day who was at leaſt 

Mitt three inches above five foot, which you know is 

this the ſtatutable meaſure of that club. This over- 

lige « grown runt has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his 
the fore- top, and contracted his figure; that he might 

be looked upon as a member of this new. erected 

« ſociety; nay, ſo far did his vanity carry him, that 

he talked familiarly of Tom 'Iiptoe, and pretends 

v. to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck. For 

on.“ « my part, I ſcorn to ſpeak” any thing to the dimi- 

* nution of theſe little creatures; and ſhould not have 

minded them had they been ſtill ſhuffled among the 

_— « croud. Shrubs and underwoods look well enough 

* while they grow within the ſhade of oaks and 

- cal * cedars ; but when theſe pigmies pretend to draw 

« themſelves out from the reſt of the world, and 

form themſelves into a body, it is time for us 

674. * who are men of figure to look about us. If the 

ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a diminu- 

tive race of lovers, we ſhould in a little time ſee 

| * mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecies in mi- 

b. niature: daiſy roots would grow faſhionable diet. 

In order, therefore, to keep our poſterity from 

urrel, * dwindling, and fetch down the pride of this aſ ir- 

rid a ing race of up-ſtarts, we have here inſtituted a 

vhom tall club. | | | Hl 

inſert As the ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are un- 

time der five foot, ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as 

lrawn * are above fix. Theſe we look upon as the two 

o any extremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies z "conſider. 

to its * ing all thoſe as neuter who fill up the middle 


'* ſpace, When a man riſes beyond fix foot, he is 
an hypermeter, and may be admitted into the tall 
o let- * club, | 
ag the We have already choſen thirty members, the 
ill the © moſt ſightly of all her Majeſty's ſubje&s. We 
en to elected a preſident, as many of the ancients did 


Every cheir Kings, by reaſon of his height; having only 
| Ce nlirmed 
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conſirmed him in that ſtation above us which na- 
ture had given him. He is a Scotch Highlander, 
and within an inch of a ſhow. As for my own 
part, I am but a ſeſquipedal, having only fax foot 
and a half of ſtature. Being the ſhorteſt mem - 
ber of the club, I am appointed ſecretary, If you 
ſaw us all together, you would take us for the 
ſons of Anak. Our meetings are held, like the 
old Gothic parliaments, ſub dio, in open air; but 
we ſhall make an intereſt, if we can, that we may 
hold our aſſemblies in Weſtminſter-hall when it is 
not term-time. I muſt add to the honour of our 
club, that it is one of our ſociety who is now 
finding out the longitude. The device of our pu- 
blic ſeal is a crane graſping a pigmy in his right 
foot. 

© I know the ſhort club value themſelves very 
much upon Mr. Diſtich, who may poſſibly play 
ſome of his pentameters upon us: but if he does, 
he ſhall certainly be anſwered in Alexandrines ; 
for we have a poet among us of a genius as ex- 
alted as his ſtature, and who is very well read in 


© Longinus his treatiſe concerning the ſublime. Be- 


ſides, I would have Mr. Diſtich conſider, that it 
Horace was a ſhort man, Muſzus, who makes 
ſuch a noble figure in Virgil's fixth ZEneid, was 
taller by the head and ſhouldcrs than all the people 
of Elyſium. I ſhall therefore confront his /e:- 
diſſimum homuncionem (a ſhort quotation, and fit for 
a member of their club) with -one that is much 
longer, and therefore more ſuitable to a member 
of ours. | 


Dus eircumfuſos fic eff affata Sibylla ; 


Muſzum ante omnes: medium nam plurima fur ba 


Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſcipit altis. 


VIS. Xn. 6. ver. 666. 


To theſe the Sihyl thus her ſpcech addreſs'd ; 
And firit to him ſurrounded by the reſt ; 


 Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt, 


DRYDEN. 


17 


ö 


« If, n this ſociety of little men 
was they have begun, to themſelves, and 
« leſſen men of higher ſtature, we have reſolved to 
„make a detachment ſome evening or other, that 
« ſhall bring away their whole club in a pair of 


„ pamers, and impriſon them in a cupboard which 


vue have ſet apart for that uſe, till they have made 
a public recantation. As for the little bully Tim 
„Tuck, if he pretends to be choleric, we ſhall treat 
„him like his friend little Nicky, and hang him 
upon a peg till he comes to himſelf. I have told 
vyou our deſign; and let their little Machiavel pre- 
vent it if he aan. 

„ This is, Sir, the long and the ſhort of the mat- 
* ter: I am ſenſible I ſhall tir up a neſt of waſps 
by it; but let them do their worſt. I think that 
© we envy Our 2 diſcouraging this little 

breed, and hindering coming into faſhion. 
If the fair ſex — — us with an eye of favour, 
we ſhall make ſome attempts to lengthen out the 
human figure, und reſtore it to its ancient proce- 


* rity. In the mean time, we hope old age has not 


+ mclined you in favour of our antagoniſts ; for I do 
aſſure you, Sir, we are all your high admirers; 
though none more than, 


Thurſday, July 16, 1713 *. 


— — 


Pugnabat tunica ſed tamen illa tegi. 


ID. Amor. I. i. Eleg. 5. ver. 14. 
Yet ſtill the ſtrove her naked charms to hide. 


| HAVE received many letters from perſons of all 
0 in reference to my late diſcourſe con- 
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— cerning the tucker. 
| reproaches and invectives. A lady who ſubſcribes 
"ol = herſelf Teraminta, bids me in a very pert manner 


GUARDIAN. 
Some of them are filled with 


mind my own affairs, and not pretend to meddle with 


their linen; for that they do not dreſs for an old fel. 
low who cannot ſee them without a pair of ſpecta- 
cles. Another, who calls herſelf Bubneha, vents her 
paſſion in ſcurrilous terms: An old ninny-hammer, 4 

dotard, A nincompoop, is the beit language ſhe can af. 


f ford me. Florella indeed expoſtulates with me upon 
4 the ſubject; and only complains that ſhe is forced to 
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return à pair of ſtays which were made in the ex- 
tremity of the faſhion, that ſhe might not be thought 
to encourage peeping. 


But if on the one fide I have been uſed ill, (the 


common fate of all reformers), I have on the other 
a fide received great applauſes and acknowledgements for 
4 what I have done, in having put a ſeaſonable ſtop to 
x this unaccountable humour of ſtripping, that was got 
i among our Britilh ladies. 

7 the world ſhould know what is ſaidfto my praiſe than 
to my diſadvantage, I ſhall ſuppreſs what has been 
written to me by thoſe who have reviled me on this 
occaſion, and only publiſh thoſe letters which, approve 
my proceedings. 


As I would much rather 


« SIR, 
I AM to give you thanks, in the name 50 half 
a dozen ſuperannuated beauties for your paper 
of the 6th inſtant, We all of us paſs for women 
of fifty; and a man of your ſenſe knows how 
many additional years are always to be thrown in- 
to female computations of this nature. We are 
— ſenſible, that ſeveral young flirts about town 
had a deſign to caſt us out of the faſhionable 
world, and to leave us in the lurch by ſome of 
their late refinements. Two or three of them 


* have been heard to ſay, that they would kill 


every old woman about town. In order to it 
they _ to throw off their clothes 2 rd 
66 ey 


|. X Fa" *F JT WW Ber . 
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me from another of my obHged correſpondents. 
a cc 
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© they could, and have played all thoſe pranks which 


« you. have ſo ſeaſonably taken notice of, We 


were forced to uncover after them, being unwill- 
ing to give out ſo ſoon, and be regarded as vete- 
rans in the beau monde. Some of us have already 
caught our deaths by it. For my own part, I 
% have not been without a cold ever fiance this fool. 
« th faſhion-came up. I have followed it thus far 
« with the hazard of my life; and how much far- 
« ther I muſt go nobody goes, if your paper does 
not bring us relief. You may aſſure yourſelf, 
« that all the antiquated necks about town are very 
much obliged to you. Whatever fires and flames 
are concealed in our boſoms, (in which perhaps 
« we vie with the youngeſt of the ſex), they are 
not ſufficient to preſerve us againſt the wind and 
weather. In taking ſo many old women under 
your care, you have been a real Guardian to us, 
and ſaved the life of many of your contempora- 
„ ries. In ſhort, we all of us beg leave to ſubſcribe 
«* ourſelves, 
«« Moſt venerable NxsTor, 
„ Your humble ſervants and fiſters.” 


I am very well pleaſed with this approbation of 
my good fiſters. I muſt confeſs I have always look 
ed on the tucker to be the decus et tutamen, the orna- 
ment and defence of the female neck. My good old 
lady the Lady Lizard condemned this faſhion from 
the beginning; and has obſerved to me with ſome 
concern, that her ſex, at the fame time they are let- 
ting down their ſtays, are tucking up their petti- 
coats, which grow ſhorter and ſhorter every day. 
The leg diſcovers itſelf in proportion with the nec 
But I may poſſibly take another occaſion of handling 
this extremity ; it being my deſign to keep a watch- 
ful eye over every part of the female ſex, and to 
regulate them from head to foot. In the mean time 
I ſhall fill up my paper with, a letter which comes to 


Dear 
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« Dear Guak DEK, . 
* HIS comes to you from one of thoſe untuck. 
" ered ladies whom you were fo ſharp up. 


„on on Monday was ſe'ennight. I think myſelf 
« mightily beholden to you for the reprehenſion you 
« then gave us. You muſt know I am a famous 
olive beauty. But though this complexion make; 
* a very good face when there are a couple of black 
„ ſparkling eyes ſet in it, it makes but a very indif. 
« ferent neck. Your fair women therefore thought 
of this faſhion to inſult the olives and the bru. 
« netts, They know very well, that a neck of 
ivory does not make ſo fine à ſhew as one of ala. 
« baſter. It is for this reaſon, Mr. Ironſide, that 
they are ſo liberal in their diſcoveries. We know 
« very well, that a woman of the whiteſt neck in 
* the world is to you no more than a woman of 
„ ſnow: but Ovid, in Mr. Duke's tranſlation of 
nim, ſeems to look upon it with another eye when 
« he talks of Corinna, and mentions 


her heaving breaſt 
Courting the hand, and fuing to be preſs'd. 


„Women of my complexion ought to be more 
« modeſt, eſpecially ſince our faces debar us from 
« all artificial whitenings. Could you examine 
« examine of theſe ladies who preſent you with 
*.{uch beautiful ſnowy cheſts, you would find they 
* are not all of a piece. Good Father Neſtor, do 
not let ds alone till you have ſhortened our necks, 
« and reduced them to their ancient ſtandard. ? 


« am your moſt obliged 
„Humble ſervant, 
| Ovi.“ 


I ſhall have a juſt regard to Olivia's remonſtrance ; 
though at the ſame time I cannot but obſerve, that 
her modeſty ſeems to de entirely the reſult of her 
complexion. | 


GUARDIAN. 
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Friday, July 17, 1713“. 


Non ego pauris 

Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. f | 
1 Honk. Ars Poet. ver. 351. 

I will not quarrel with a light miſtake, 

Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe, _ 

RoSCOMMON. 


HE candour which Horace ſhews in the motto 
of my paper, is that which diſtinguiſhes 2 
critic from a cavaller. He declares, that he is not 


offended with thoſe little faults in a poetical compo- 


ſition, which may be imputed to inadvertency, or 
to the imperfection of human nature. The truth of 
it is, there can be no more a perfect work in the 
world than a perfect man. To fay of a celebrated 
piece, that there are faults in it, is in effect to ſay 
no more than that the author of it was a man. For 
tits reaſon, I conſider every critic that attacks an 
author in high reputation as the flave in the Roman 
triumph, who was to call out to the conqueror, 
Remember, Sir, that yon are a man.“ I ſpeak 
this in relation to the following letter, which criti- 
ciſes the work of a great poet, whoſe: very faults 
ve more beauty in them than the moſt elaborate 
compoſitions of many more correct writers. The 
remarks are very curious and juſt, and introduced by 
à compliment to the work of an author who I am 
ſure would not care for being praiſed at the expence 
ot another's reputation. I muſt therefore deſire my 
correſpondent to excuſe me, if I do not publiſh ei- 
ther the preface or conclufion of his letter, but only 
the critical part of it. eo 
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208 GUARDIAN. 
60 SIR, 


25 UR tragedy-writers have been notoriouſly 
" defective in giving proper ſentiments to the 
* perſons they introduce. Nothing is more common 
than to hear an heathen talking of angels and de. 
« yils, the joys of heaven and the pains of hell, 
« accooding to the chriſtian ſyſtem. Lee's Alcander 
« diſcovers himſelf to be a Carteſian in the firſt page 
= of Ocdipus. 


—— The ſun's fick too, 
Shortly he'll be an earth 


« As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with the 
« Copernican hypotheſis two thouſand years before 


Tm pleas'd with my own work; Jove was not 
| more 

With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 

Along the vaſt abyſs —— 


I have now Mr. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian before 
© me, in which I find frequent alluſions to ancient 
* hiſtory and the old mythology of the heathen. 
It is not very natural to ſuppoſe a king of Portu- 
« pal would be borrowing thoughts out of Ovid's 
« Metamorphoſes, when he talked even to thoſe of 
* his own court; but to allude to theſe Roman f:- 
„ bles when he talks to an emperor of Barbary, 
& ſeems very extraordinary. But obſerve how he 
*« defies him out of the claſſics in the following 
Hines: 


Why 


GUARDIAN. —_ 


- Why didſt not thou engage me man to man, 
"0 try the virtue of that Gorgon face 


Io ſtare me into ſtatue? 


« Almeyda at the ſame time is more book-leamed 
„than Don Sebaſtian, She plays an hydra upon 
6 A EEE ATE HE 


O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one ht bour eon where-another fell 133 

Still would I give hes work; ſtill, ſtill, thay 
tyrant ; | 

And hiſs thee with the laſ 


„She afterwards, in alluſion to Hercules, bids 
him * lay down the hon's ſkin, and take the diſ- 
« ſtaff}? nn _ 
„ fion till more learnedly, LT ; 


No; were we join'd, ey'n though it. were in death, 
Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 

The prodigy of Thebes would be — 55 | 
And my divided flame ſhould break from, thine. 


„The emperor of Barbary ſhews himſelf acquaint- 

* ed with the Roman poets as well as either of his 
*« priſoners, and anſwers the foregoing Hm in.the 
* ſame claſſic ſtrain. 


Serpent, I will en . 
Our offspring, like the faed-of dragon's teeth, 
Shall iſſue arxm'd, and fight themſelves to death. 


„Ovid ſeems to have been Muley Molock's fa- 
'* vourite author ;, witneſs the lines that follow. 


She fill inexorable, {ilt imperious 
And loud, as if Like Bacchus born in thunder, — 
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210 CUARDIAN, 


&« T ſhall conclude my remarks on his part with 
te that poetical complaint of his being in love, and 
© leave my reader to conſider how prettily it would 
“ ſound in the mouth of an emperor of Morocco. 


The god of love once more has ſhot his fires 


Into my ſoul ; and my whole heart receives him. . 


« Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as his bro- 
+ ther Muley Molock ; as where he hints at the 
« ſtory of Caſtor and Pollux. 


May we ne'er meet! 
For like the twins of Leda, when I mount, 
le gallops down the ſkies 


% As for the Mufti, we will ſuppoſe that he wa: 
« bred up a ſcholar ; and not only verſed in the lav 
« of Mahomet, but acquainted with all kinds of po- 
<< lite learning. For this reaſon he is not at all fur- 
«« priſed when Dorax calls him a Phaeton in one 
place, and in another tells him he is like Archi- 
„ medes. 

„The Mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, Al- 
0 bornoz and Cardinal Wolſey by name. The poet 
ſeems to think he may make every perſon in hi 
play know as much as himſelf, and talk as well 
as he could have done on the fame occafion. At 
< leaſt I believe every reader will agree with me, 
„that the above mentioned ſentiments, to which | 
„ might have added ſeveral others, would have been 
better ſuited to the court of Auguſtus than that of 
„ Muley Molock. I grant they are beautiful in 
„ themſelves, and much more ſo in that noble lan- 
«« guage which was peculiar to this great poet. 
only obſerve, that they are improper for the per- 
* ſons who make uſe of them. Dryden is indeed 
generally wrong in his ſentiments. Let one read 
* the dialogue between Octavia and Cleopatra, and 
«he will be amazed to hear a Roman lady's _ 

- 4% fille 
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ich « filled with ſuch obſcene raillery. If the virtuous 
* Octavia departs from her character, the looſe Do- 


4 WY + tibells is no tefs inecnfttent wih himſelf, when 
11 « all of a ſudden he drops the pagan, and talks in 


3 « the ſentiments of revealed religion 
Heav'n has but 
2 Our ſorrow for our ſins, and then delights 


To pardon erring man. Sweet mercy ſeems | 
Its darling attribute, which limits juſtice, 
As if there were degrees in Infinite : 

And Infinite would rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to extent————— - F Gt 


« I might ſhew ſeveral faults of the lane nature 

in the celebrated Aurenge-Zebe. The improprie- 

2 ty of thoughts in the ſpeeches of the Great Mo- 
a „ gul and his Empreſs has been generally cenſured. 

wy Take the ſentiments out of the ſhining dreſs of 


f a words, and they would be too coarſe for a ſcene 
1 one N nne, | | FUEL » . 7 
won WY _ e 10 nt Jo cmnting | 
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„ ä err * ſe ay * 

= Hic aliquis de gente Bircoſa centurinum 

N Dicat ;* quoi futir et, Japiv mihi: now ego cee 
"| Eee wy; arcefilar, i, Salone. | 
x | 0g 20 © PERS. Sat. , ver. 7). 
5 „Sand (3-£Y . * - | | 

. But here fome captain of the land or fleet, 


Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 
Cries, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn in ſtore; 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more: 
Damme, whate'er thoſe book-learn'd blockhead- 
a fay, | 17 Fuc | 
Solon's the verieſt fool in all the play, + 
. F DxrDEv. 
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AM very much concerned when I ſee young 
gentlemen of fortune and quality ſo wholly ſet 
upon pleaſures and diverſions that they neglect all 
thoſe improvements in wiſdom and knowledge which 
may make them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the 
world. The greateſt part of our Britiſh youth loſe 
their figure and grow out of faſhion by the time they 
are five and twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety 
and amiableneſs of the young man wears off, they 
have nothing left to recommend them, but lie by the 
reſt of their lives among the lumber and refuſe of 
the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens indeed, that for 
want of applying themſelves in due time to the pur- 


Ls — . 


9 \ 
7 ſuits of knowledge, they take up a book in their de- | 
1 clining years, and grow very hopeful ſcholars by 
1 the time they are threeſcore. I muſt therefore ear- { 
4 neſtly preſs my readers who are in the flower of their 
4 youth, to. labour at thoſe accompliſhments which 
4 may ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, t 
4 and to lay in timely proviſions for manhood and old 
* 1 No. 111. 1 age | 


3 


age. In ſhort, I would adviſe the youth of fifteen 


to be dreſſing up every day the man of fifty, or to 
confider how to make himſelf venerable at threeſcore. 

Young men, who age naturally ambitious, would 
do well to obſerve how the greateſt men of antiquity 
made ĩt their ambition to excel all their contempo- 
raries in knowledge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, 
the moſt celebrated inſtances of human greatneſs, 
took a particular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their Kill in the arts and ſciences. We have ftill 
extant ſeveral remains: of the former which juſtif 
the charaQter given of him by the learned men of his 
own: age. As for the latter, it is a known ſaymg 
of his, that he was more obliged to Ariſtotle who 
had ĩnſt ructed him, than to Philip who had given 
him life and empire. There is a letter of his re- 
corded by Plutarch and Aulus Gelius, which he 
wrote to Ariſtotle upon hearing that he had publiſh- 
ed thoſe lectures he had given him in private. This 
letter was written in the following words, at a time 
when he was in the height of his Perſian conqueſts. 

ALEXANDER to ARISTOTLE, greeting. 

Vob have not done well to publiſh your books 
g of ſelect knowledge; for what is there now 
« in which I can ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which 
«+ I have been inſtructed in are communicated to 
« every body ? For my own I declare to you, 
„ would rather excel others in knowledge than 
„ power. Farewel.” = 


We ſee by this letter, that the love of conqueſt 
was but the ſecond ambition in Alexander's Tout. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly 
and effentially raiſes one man above another. It 
liniſhes one half of the human foul. It makes being 
pleaſant to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, 
and adminiſters to it a perpetual ſeries of gratiſica- 
tions. It gives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to 
retirement, It fills a public Ration with ſuitable 

abilities, 
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abilities, and adds a luſtre to thoſe who are in the 
poſſeſſion of them. 2 | N 
Learning, by which I mean all uſeful knowledge, 
whether ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and 
mixed governments the natural ſource of wealth and 
honour. If we look into moſt of the reigns from 
the conqueſt, we ſhall find that the favourites of 
each reign have been thoſe who have raiſed "them. 
ſelves. The greateſt men are generally the growth 
of that particular age in which they flouriſh; A ſu- 
perior capacity for bufineſs, and a more extenſive 
knowledge, are the ſteps by which a new man often 
mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt of his con- 


_ temporaries; But when men are actually born to 


titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould fail of 
receiving an additional greatneſs, if they take care 
to accompliſh themſelves for it. 

The ftory of Solomon's choice does not only in- 
ſtruct us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out 
a very fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies 
his heart to wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the 
moſt proper method for gaining long life, riches, and 
reputation, which are very often not only the re- 
wards, but the effects of wiſdom. _ | 
As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this paſſage in the words of facred 
writ ; and afterwards mention an allegory, in which 
this whole paſſage is repreſented by a famous French 
poet: not queſtioning but it will be very pleafing to 
ſuch of my readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 


„In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in 2 

« dream by night: and God ſaid, Aſk what I ſhall 
« give thee. And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewed 
« unto thy ſervant David my father great mercy ac- 
« cording as he walked before thee in truth and in 
« righteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs of heart with 
« thee; and thou haſt kept for him this great kind- 
« neſs, that thou haſt given him a ſon to fit on his 
« throne, as it is this day. And now, O Look, oY 
4 | | « God! 
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© God! thou haſt made thy ſervant king ĩuſtead of Da- 
vid my father: and I am but a little child: I know 
« not how to go out or come in. Give” therefore 
thy ſervant an underſtanding heart, to judge thy 
people, that I may diſcern between good and bad: 
for who is able to judge this thy ſo great a people? 
« And the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had 
« aſked this thing. And God faid unto him, Be- 
« cauſe thou haſt aſked this thing, and haſt not aſked 
« for thyſelf long life, neither haſt aſked- riches for 
«* thyſelf, nor haſt aſked the life of thine enemies, 
but haſt aſked for thyſelf underſtanding to diſcern 
judgment; behold ! I have done according to thy 
„word: 10 ! I have given thee a wiſe and an un- 
« derftanding heart; ſo that there was none like 
thee before thee; neither after thee ſhall any riſe 
like unto thee. And I have alſo given thee that 
« which thou haſt not aſked, both riches and 
+ honour : ſo that there ſhall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days. And if thon 
* wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes and 
my commandments, as thy father David did 
walk; then I will lengthen- thy days. And So- 
% lomon awoke ; and behold it was a dream.“ 


The French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in' an 
allegory ; of which he ſeems to have taken the hint 
from the fable of the three goddeſſes appearing. to 
Paris; or rather from the viſion of Hercules, record. 
ed by Xenophon, where Pleaſure and Virtue are re- 
preſented as real perſons making their court to the 
hero with all their ſeveral charms and allurements. 
Health, Wealth, Victory and Honour are intro- 
duced ſucceſſively in their proper emblems and cha- 
acters z each of them ſpreading her temptations, 
and recommending herſelf to the young monarch's 
choice. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates 
um with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
der. Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe who 
*ppeared before her were nothing ele hut her equi- 
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page; and that ſince he had placed his heart upon 
Wiſdom, — Health, Wealth, Victory and Honour 
ſhould always wait on her as her handmaids. 
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Monday, July 20, 1713 ˙. 


DEN AT | 
Spernit bumum fugiente penna. » — 
8 ; b 6d Hon. Od. 2. I. iii. ver, 23. 


Scorns the baſe earth, and crond below, 
And with a ſoaring wing ſtill mounts on high. 
| CREECH. 


HE philoſophers of King Charles his reign 
were buſy in finding out the art of flying. 
The famous Biſhop Wilkins was ſo confident of ſuc- 
ceſs in it, that he ſays he does not queſtion but in 
the next age it will be as uſual to hear a man call for 
his wings when he is going a journey, as it is now 
to call for his boots. The humour ſo prevailed 
among the virtuoſos of this reign, that they were 
actually making parties to go up to the moon toge- 
ther, and were more put to it in their thoughts hov 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than how 
to get thither. Every one knows the ſtory of the 
great lady, who at the ſame time was building caſtles 
in the air for their. tion. I always leave ſuch 
trite quotations to my reader's private recollection. 
For which reaſon alſo I ſhall forbear extracting out 
of authors ſeveral inſtances of particular perſons 
who have arrived at ſome perfection in this art, and 
exhibited ſpecimens of it before multitudes of be- 
holders, Inſtead of this, I ſhall preſent my reader 
with the following letter from an artiſt who is now 
taken up with this invention, and conceals his true 
name under that of Dædalus. | 
No. 112. | « Mr, 


bon 
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„ Mr. Ixons1DE, 

10 NOWING that you are a great encourager 
10 of ingenuity, I think fit to acquaint you 
„that I have made a conſiderable 8 in the art 
« of flying. I flutter about my room two or three 
hours in a morning; and when my wings are on, 
can go above a hundred yards at a hop, ſtep and 
« jump. I can fly already as well as a turkey-cock, 
and improve every day. If I proceed as I have 
begun, I intend to give the world a proof of my 
« proficiency in this art. Upon the next public 
« thankſgrving-day, it is my defign to fit aſtride the 
dragon upon Bow-ſteeple ; from whence, after the 
« firſt diſcharge of the Tower-guns, I intend to 
mount into the air, fly over Fleet-ſtreet, and pitch 
upon the May-pole in the Strand. From thence, 
by a gradual deſcent, I ſhall make the beſt of my 
way for St. James's park, and light upon the ground 
near Roſamond's pond, This I doubt not will 
* convince the world that I am no pretender. But 
before I ſet out, I ſhall deſire to have a patent for 
making of wings, and that none thall preſume to 
fly, under pain of death, with wings of any other 
+ man's making. I intend to work for the court 
„ myſelf, and will have journeymen under me to 
«* furniſh the reſt of the nation. I likewiſe deſire, 
that T may have the ſole teaching of perſons of 
quality; in which I ſhall ſpare neither time nor 
* pains, till I have made them as expert as myſelf. 
* I will fly with the women upon my back for the 
«* firſt fortnight. I ſhall appear at the next maſ- 
* querade, dreſſed up in my feathers and plumage 
like an Indian prince, that the quality may ſee 
ho pretty they will look in their travelling ha- 
„bits. You know, Sir, there is an unaccountable 
* prejudice to projectors of all kinds; for which 
* reaſon, when 1 talk of practiſing to fly, filly people 
think me an owl for my pains. But, Sir, you 
+ know better things. I need not enumerate to you 
the benefits which will accrue to the public from 
Vor. IM. E e « this 
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&« this invention; as how the roads of England will 

© be ſaved when we travel through theſe new high. 

\ „% ways, and how all family-accounts will be leflen. 

« ed in the article of coaches and horſes: I need not 

mention poſts and packet-boats, with many other 

„ conveniencies of life, which will be ſupplied this 

YN % way. In ſhort, Sir, when mankind are in poſſeſ- 

| - © fon of this art, they will be able to do more bufi- 

| © neſs in threeſcore and ten years, than they could 

do in a thouſand by the methods now in uſe. [ 

therefore recommend myſelf and art to your pa- 
** tronage ; and am, 

“ Your moſt humble ſervant.” 
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I have fully conſidered the project of theſe our 
modern Dxdaliſts; and am reſolved ſo far to dil. 
courage it, as to prevent any perſon from flying in 
my time. It would fill the world with mnumerable 
immoralities, and give ſuch occaſions for intrigues, 
as people cannot meet with who have nothing but 
legs to carry them. You ſhall have a couple of 
lovers make a midnight-aſſignation upon the top of 
the monument; and ſee the cupola of St. Paul's 
covered with both ſexes, like the ouſide of a pigeon- 
houſe. Nothing would be more frequent than to ſee 
a beau flying in at a garret-window ; or a gallant 
giving chace to his miſtreſs, like a hawk after a lark. 

ere would be no walking in a ſhady wood with- 
out ſpringing a covey of toaſts. The poor huſband 
could not dream what was doing over his head, If 
he were jealous indeed, he might clip his wife's 
wings ; but what would this avail, when there were 
flocks of whoremaſters perpetually hovering over his 
houſe ? What concern would the father of a family 
be in all the time his daughter was upon the wing? 
Every heireſs muſt have an old woman flying at her 
heels. In ſhort, the whole air would be full of this 
kind of pibicr, as the French call it, I do allow, « | 
with my correſpondent,” that there would be much 
more bulineſs done than there is at preſent. How- BW * « 

; : ever, * 
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ill ever, ſhould he apply for ſuch a patent as he ſpeaks 

th. of, I queſtion not but there would be more petitions 

n- out of the city againſt it, than ever yet appeared 

not againſt any other monopoly whatſoever. Every 

der tradeſman that can't keep his wife a coach, could 

his keep her a pair of wings; and there is no doubt but 

el ſhe would be every morning and evening taking the 

ufi- air with them. 

ull [ have here only conſidered the ill conſequences of 
[ this invention in the influence it would have on 

pa- love- affairs. I have many more objections to make 

on other accounts; but theſe I ſhall defer publiſhing 

nt.” till J ſee my friend aſtride the dragon. : 

our | 

gif. mm nm ng ————_—_—_s — 

gin Treſday, July 21, 1713 *. 

able — 

zues, 

but ——Amphora cepit 

le ot Inflitui currente rota, cur urceus exit ? 

5p of Honk. Ars Poet. ver. 21. 

aul's | 

zeon- When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, 

o ſee Why is the end ſo little and fo low ? | 

illant . RoSCOMMON. 

lark. | 

with- LAST night received a letter from an honeſt ci- 

ſband tizen, who it ſeems is in his honey-moon. It 


„ If 5 written by a plain man on a plain ſubje& ; but 
wite's has an air of good ſenſe and natural honeſty in it, 
were which may perhaps pleaſe the public as much as my- 
er bis elf, 1 Wal not therefore ſcruple_ the giving it a 
amil) place in my paper, which is deb 

ue, and for the benefit of the poor as well as rich. 


„Good Mr. Ixonsivt,  *Cheapfide, Fuly 18. 
4 | HAVE lately married a very pretty hody; who 
being ſomething younger and richer than my- 
* ſelf, I was adviſed to go a-wooing to her in a finer 
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„ ſuit of clothes than ever I wore in my Ne for [ 
* love to dreſs plain and ſuitable to a man of my 


66 
cc 


«6 
66 


: 
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rank. However, I gained her heart by it. Upon 
the wedding-day I put myſelf, according to cuſtom, 
in another ſuit fire-new, with ſilver buttons to it. 
I am ſo out of countenance among my neighbour; 
upon being ſo fine, that I heartily wit my clothes 
well worn out. I fancy every body obſerves me 
as I walk the ſtreet, and long to be in my old plain 
geer again, Befides, forſooth, they have put me 
in a ſilk night-gown and a gaudy fool's cap, and 
make me now and then ſtand in the window with 
it. I am aſhamed to be dandelled thus, and cannct 


look in the glaſs without bluſhing to ſee myſelf 


turned into ſuch a pretty little maſter. | They tel! 
me I muſt-appear in my wedding-ſuit for the fir? 
month at leaſt ; after which I am reſolved to come 
again to my every day's clothes, for at preſent every 
day is Sunday with me. Now, in my mind, Mr. 
Ironfide, this is the wrongeſt way of proceeding 
in the world. When a man's perſon is new, and 
unaccuſtomed to a young body, he does not want 
any thing elſe to ſet him off. The novelty of the 
lover has more charms than a wedding-ſuit. | 
ſhould think therefore, that a man ſhould keep his 
finery for the latter ſeaſons of marriage, and noi 
begin to dreſs till the honey-moon is over. I have 
obſerved at a Lord Mayor's feaſt, that the ſweet- 
meats do not make their appearance till people arc 
cloyed with beef and mutton, and begin to loſe 
their ſtomachs. But inſtead. of this we ſerve up 
delicacies to our gueſts when their appetites are 
keen, and coarſe diet when 'their bellies are full. 


As bad as I hate my filver-huttoned coat and {ilk 


night-gown, I am afraid of leaving them off; noi 
knowing whether my wife won't repent of her 
marriage when ſhe ſees what a plain man ſhe ha- 
to her huſband. Pray Mr. Ironfide write ſome- 
thing to prepare her for it, and let me know * 
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ther you. think ſhe can ever love me in à haiz- 
« button, | { 


« I am, &c. 


« P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white gloves, 
« which. they ſay too I muſt wear all the firſt 


« month.“ 


My correſpondent's obſervations are very juſt, and 
may be uſeful in low life. But to turn them to the 
advantage ef people in higher tations, I ſhall raiſe 
the moral, and obſerve ſomething parallel to the woo- 
ing and wedding-fuit in the behaviour of perſons of 
figure. After long experience in the world, and re- 
lections upon mankind, I find one particular occa- 
ſion of unhappy marriages, which, though very com- 
mon, is not very nuch attended to. hat I mean 
is this: Every man in the time of court{hip, and in 
the firſt entrance of marriage puts on a behaviour 
like my correſpondent's holiday- ſuit, which is to laſt 
no longer than till he is ſettled in the poſſeſſion of 
his miſtreſs, He reſigns his inclination and under- 
ſtanding to her humour and opinion. He neither 
loves nor hates, nor talks nor thinks, in contradic- 
tion to her, He is controlled by a nod, mortified by 
a frown, and tranſported by a ſmile. The poor 
young lady falls in love with this ſupple creature, 
and expects of him the fame behaviour for life. © In 
a little time ſhe finds that he has a will of his own ; 
that he pretends to diſlike what ſhe approves; and 
that inſtead of treating her like a goddeſs, he uſes 
her like a woman. What ſtill makes the misfortune 
worſe, we find the moſt abje& flatterers degenerate 
into the greateſt tyrants. This naturally fills the 
ſoul with ſullenneſs and diſcontent, ſpleen and va- 
pour ; which, with a little” diſcreet management, 
make a very comfortable marriage. I very much 
approye of my friend Tom Truelove in this parti- 
cular, Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and 
always treated her as ſuch during the whole time of 

es - courtſhip. 
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eourtſhip. His natural temper and good breeding 
hindered him from doing any thing diſagreeable, a, 
his fincerity and frankneſs of behaviour made hin 
converſe with her before marriage in the ſame man- 
ner he intended to continue to do afterwards. Tom 
would often tell her, * Madam, you ſee what ſort 
of a man I am. If you will take me with all my 
« faults about me, I promiſe to mend rather than 
„grow worſe.” I remember Tom was once hinting 
his diſlike of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had faid or 
done. Upon which ſhe aſked him how he would 


talk to her after marriage, if he talked at this rate 


before? “ No, Madam,” ſays Tom, I mention 
this now becauſe you are at your own diſpoſal; 

«++ were you at mine, I ſhould be too generous to do 
„ it.“ In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded; and has ever fince 
been better than his word. The lady has been dil. 
appointed on the right fide, and has found nothing 
more diſagreeable in the huſband than ſhe diſcovered 

m the lover. 


r bh 
Weaneſay, July 22, 1713*. 
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Aluear accipite, et ceris * infundite : 
Fuci recuſant, apibus conditio placet. 
PH&DR. Fab. 13. I. iii. v. 9. 


Take the hives, and fall to work upon the honey- 
combs : the drones refuſe, the bees accept the pro- 


THINK myſelf obliged 'to acquaint the public, 
that the lion's head, of which I advertiſed them 
about a fortnight ago, is now erected at Button's 


coffeehouſe in Ruſſel-ſtreet, Covent Garden, where 
it ”mn its mouth at all hours for the reception of 


No. 114. ſuch 
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lg ſach intelligence as ſhall be thrown into it. It is 
as reckoned an excellent piece of workmanſhip, and 


was deſigned by a great hand in imitation of the an- 
tic Egyptian lion, the face of it being compounded 
out of that of a hon and a wizard. The features 
are ſtrong and well furrowed. The whiſkers are ad- 
mired by all that have ſeen them. It is planted on 
the weſtern ſide of the coffeehouſe, holding its paws 
under the chin upon a box which contains every 
thing that he ſwallows. He is indeed a proper em- 
blem of Knowledge and Action, being all head and 
ws. 
K need not acquaint my readers, that my lion, like 
2 moth. or book worm, feeds upon nothing but pa- 
per ; and ſhall only beg of them to diet him with 


deſire that they will not gorge him either with non- 
ſenſe or obſcenity ; and mult likewiſe inſiſt, that his 
mouth be not defiled with ſcandal; for I would not 
make uſe of him to revile the human ſpecies, and 
ſatiriſe thoſe who are his betters. I ſhall not ſuffer 
him to worry any man's reputation; nor indeed fall 
on any perſon whatſoever, ſuch only excepted as diſ- 
grace the name of this generous animal, and under 
the title of lions cogtrive the ruin of their fellow- 
ſubjects. J muſt deſire hkewiſe, that intriguers will 
not make a pimp of my hon, and by his means con- 
vey their thoughts to one another. Thoſe who are 
read in the hiſtory of the Popes obſerve, that the 
Leos have been the beſt, and the Innocents the worſt 
of that ſpecies ; and I hope that I ſhall not be thought 
** to derogate from my lion's character, by repreſenting 
pro- him as ſuch as a peaceable, good-natured, well de- 
ligning beaſt. | 

; 1 intend to publiſh once every week, The roarings 

iblic, of the lion; and hope ta make him roar ſo loud as 


them to be heard over all the Britiſh nation. oy 


on's If my correſpondents. will do their parts in 

here prompting him, and ſupplying him with ſuitable pro- 

pr n 8 viſion, 
uc 


wholeſome and ſubſtantial food. I muſt therefore 
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224 CUARDIAN. 
viſion, I queſtion not but the lion's head will be 
reckoned the beſt head in England. 

There 1s a notion generally received in the world, 
that a hon 1s a dangerous creature to all women who 
are not virgins ; which may have given occaſion to 2 
fooliſh report, that my lion's jaws are fo contrived as 
to ſnap the hands of any of the female ſex who arc 
not thus qualified to approach it with ſafety. I ſhall 
not ſpend much time in expoſing the falſity of this 
report, which I believe will not weigh any thing 
with women of ſenſe. I ſhall only ſay, that there 
is not one of the ſex in all the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden who may not put her hand in thc 
mouth with the ſame ſecurity as if ſhe were a veſtal. 
However, that the ladies may not be deterred from 
correſponding with me by this method, J muſt ac- 
quaint them, that the coffeeman has a little daughter 
of about four years old who has been virtuouſly 
educated, and will lend her hand upon this occaſion 
to any lady that ſhall defire it of her. 

In the mean time I muſt further acquaint my fair 
readers, that I have thoughts of making a further 
proviſion for them at my ingenious friend Mr. Mot- 
teux's, or at Corticell!'s, or ſome other place fre- 
quented by the wits and beauties of the ſex. As] 
have here a lion's head for the men, I ſhall there 
erect an unicorn's head for the ladies; and will ſo 
contrive it, that they may put in their intelligence 
at the top of the horn, which ſhall convey it into a 
little receptacle at the bottom prepared for that pur- 
poſe, Out of theſe two magazines I ſhall ſupply the 
town from time to time with what may tend to theit 
edification, and at the ſame time carry on an epiſtol- 
ary correſpondence hetween the two heads not a lit- 
tle beneficial both to the public and to myſelf. As 
both theſe monſters will be very inſatiable, and de- 
vour great quantities of paper, there will no ſmal 
uſe redound from them to that manufacture in par- 


ular. ; | "ws 
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The following letter having been left with the 
keeper of the lion, with a requeſt from the writer 
that it may be the firſt morſel which is put into his 
mouth, I ſhall communicate it to the public as it 
came to my hand, without examining whether it be 
proper nouriſhment, as I intend to do for the future: 


„% Mr. GUARDIAN, 


66 OUR pꝓredeceſſor the SpeQator endeavoured, 
but in vain, to improve the charms of 'the 
„ fair ſex, by expoſing their dreſs whenever it 


„ launched into extremities. 


Amon 


great petticoat came under his co 
in contradiction to whatever he has ſaid, they ſtill 
« [reſolutely perfiſt in this faſhion. 
their bottom is not, I confeſs, altogether the ſame ; 
for whereas before it was of an orbicular make, they 
now look as if they were preſſed, ſo that they ſeem 


to deny acceſs to any part but the middle. 


223 


the reſt, the 


eration. But, 


The form of 


Many 


«+ are the inconveniencies that accrue to her Majeſty's 
loving ſubje&s from the ſaid petticoats ; as hurt- 
ing men's ſhins, ſweeping down the wares of in- 


«* duſtrious females in the ſtreets, &c. 


« ne, Sir, K 


10 me, 


bell without a clapper. 


I ſaw a 


fall down the other day ; and believe 
e very much reſembled an overturned 


Many other diſaſters I 


* could tell you of that befal themſelves as well as 
* others by means of this unwieldy garment. I 


* and 1 hope 


* with, Mr. Guardian, you would jo 


with me in 


ſhewing your diſlike of ſuch a monſtrous faſhion 3 
when the ladies ſee it is the opinion 


of two of the wiſeſt men in England, they will be 
convinced of their folly. I am, 


Vol. IV. 


P SIR, 


« Your daily reader and admirer, 
= Tom PLAIN,” 
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Thurſday, July 23, 1713 “. 


Ingenium par materiæ | 8 F 
| * «Joy, Sat 1. ver. 151, 


A genius equal to the ſubjeR, 


HEN I read rules of criticiſm, I immediately 
enquire after the works of the author Who 
has written them, and by that means diſcover what 
it is he likes in a compolition ; for there is no que. 
tion but every man aims at leaſt at what he thinks 
beautiful in others. If 1 find by his own manner 
of writing that he is heavy and taſteleſs, I throw 
aſide his criticiſms with a fecret indignation, to ſce 
a man without genius or politeneſs dictating to the 
world on ſubjects which I find are above his reach. 
- If the critic has publiſhed nothing but rutes and 
obſervations in criticiſm, I then confider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts 
and words, clearneſs and delicacy 1n his remarks, 
wit and good-breeding in his rayllery : but if in the 
place of all theſe I find nothing but dogmatical ſtu- 
pidity, I muſt beg ſuch a writer's. pardon, if I have 
no manner of deference for his judgment, and refuſe 
to conform myſelf to his taſte. 


So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the times, 

And write in rugged proſe the ſofter rules of rhymes. 

Well do they play the careful critic's part, 

Inſtructing doubly by their matchleſs art. 

Rules for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, 

Then ſhew us what are bad, by what they write. 
| Mr. CONGREVE to Sir R. TEurxx. 
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Thegreateſt critics among the ancients are thoſe who 
have the moſt excelled in all other kinds of compo- 
ſition, and have ſhewn the height of good writing, 
even in the precepts which they have given for it. 

Among the moderns likewiſe, no critic has ever 
pleaſed, or been looked upon as authentic, who did 
not ſhew by his practice that he was a maſter of the 
theory. I have now one before me, who, after 
having given many. proofs of his performances, both 
in poetry and proſe, obliged the world with ſeveral 
critical works. The author I mean, is Strada, His 
proluſion on the ſtile of the moſt famons among the 
ancient Latin poets who are extant, and have written 
in epic verſe, is one of the moſt entertaining as well 
as the moſt juſt pieces of criticiſm that I have ever 
read, I ſhall make the plan of it the ſubje& of this 
day's paper. 

It is commonly known that Pope Leo X. was a 
great patron of learning, and uſed to be preſent at 
the performances, converſations and diſputes of all 
the moſt polite writers of his time. Upon this bot- 
tom Strada founds the following narrative. When 
this Pope was at his villa, that ood upon an emi- 
nence on the banks of the Tiber, the poets contrived - 
the following pageant or machine for his entertain- 
ment, They made a huge floating mountain, that 
was ſplit at the top in imitation. of Parnaſſus, There 
were ſeveral marks on it that diſtinguiſhed it for the 
habitation of heroic: poets. Of all the muſes Calliope 
only made her appearance, It was covered up and 
down with groves of laurel. Pegaſus appeared hang- 
ing off the Kae of a rock, with a fountain running 
ſrom his heel. This floating Parnaſſus fell down the 
river to the ſound of trumpets; and in a kind of epic 
meaſure; for it was rowed forward by fix huge wheels, 
three on each fide, that by their conſtant motion car- 
5 on the machine till it arrived before the Pope's 
villa, 

The repreſentatives of the ancient poets were diſ- 
poled in ſtations ſuitable to their reſpective charac- 
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ters. Statins was poſted on the higheſt of the two 
ſummits ; which was faſhioned in the form of a pre- 
eipice, and hung over the reſt of the mountain in a 
dreadful manner; ſo that people regarded him with 
the ſame terrour and curioſity as they look upon 
a daring rope-dancer whom they expect to fall every 
moment. 

Clandian was ſeated on the other ſummit, which 

was lower, and at the ſame time more ſmooth and 
even than the former. It was obſerved hkewiſe to 
be more barren, and to produce on ſome ſpots of it 
plants that are unknown to Italy, and ſuch as the 
gardeners call exotics. 
Lucretius was very buſy about the roots of the 
mountains, being wholly intent upon the motion and 
management of the machine, which was under his 
conduQ, and was indeed of his invention. He was 
ſometimes ſo engaged among the wheels, and covered 
with machinery, that not above half the poet appear- 
ed to the ſpeQators ; though at other times, by the 
working of the engines, he was raiſed up, and be- 
came as conſpicuous as any of the brotherhood. 

Ovid did not ſettle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimbleneſs and 
activity. But as he did not much care for the toil 
and pains that were requifite to climb the upper 
part of the hill, he was generally roving about the 
bottom of it. | 

But there was none who was placed in a more emi- 
nent ſtation, and had a greater proſpe& under him, 
than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegaſus with all the 
heat and intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed defirous 
of mounting into the clouds upon the back of him. 
But as the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the moun- 
tain, 'while the body reared up in the air, the poet 
with great difficulty kept himſelf from ſliding off his 
back : infomuch that the people often gave him for 
gone, and cried out every now and then that he was 
tumbling. | N | 


Virgil, 
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Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was ſeated 
by Calliope, in the midſt of a plantation of laurels, 
which grew thick about him, and almoſt covered 
him with their ſhade. He would not perhaps have 
been ſeen in this retirement, but that it was impoſ- 
fible to look upon Calliope without ſeeing Virgil at 
the ſame time. 

This poetical maſquerade was no ſooner arrived 
before the Pope's villa, but they received an invi- 
tation to land ; which they did accordingly.' The 
hall prepared for their reception, was filled with an 
audience of the greateſt eminence for quality and po- 
liteneſs. The poets took their places, and repeated 
each of them a poem written in the ſtyle and ſpirit 
of thoſe immortal authors whom they repreſented. 
The ſubject of theſe ſeveral poems, with the judgment 
paſſed upon each of them, may be an agreeable en- 
tertainment for another day's paper, 


4 


— .... 


Friday, July 24, 1713 *. 


—— * 
* 


— Ridiculum àcri | HM 
Fortius et melius ——— 
Hor. Sat. To. I. i. v. 14. 


A jeſt in ſcorn points out and hits the thing 
More home than the moroſeſt ſatire's ſting. 


HERE are many little enormities in the world 
which our preachers would be very glad to ſee 
removed; but at the ſame time dare not meddle with 
them for fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit. 
Should they recommend the tucker in a pathetic diſ- 
courſe, their audiences would be apt to laugh out. I 
knew a pariſh where the top woman of it uſed al- 
ways to appear with a patch upon ſome part of her 
torchead.” The good man of the place preached at it 

No. 116. with 
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with great zeal for almoſt a twelyemonth z- but in- 
ſtead of fetching out the ſpot, which he perpetually 
aimed at, he only got the name of Parſon Patch for 
his pains. Another is to this day called by the 
name of Doctor Top-knot, for reaſons of the ſame 
nature. I remember the clergy, during the time of 


Cromwell's uſurpation, were very much taken up in 


reforming the female world, and ſhewing the vanity 
of thoſe outward ornaments in which the E ſo much 
delights. I have heard a Whole Termon againſt a 
white-walh, and have known a coloured ribbon made 
the mark of the unconvyerted,. The clergy of the 

reſent age are not tranſported with theſe indiſcreet 
3 as knowing that it is hard for a reformer to 


avold ridicule when he is ſevere upon ſubjects which 
are rather apt to produce mirth than ſeriouſneſs, For 


this reaſon I look upon myſelf to be of great uſe to 


- theſe good men. While they are employed in extir- 


pating mortal ſins, and crimes of a higher nature, I 
ſhould be glad to rally the world out of 1ndecencics 
and venial tranſgreſſions. While the doctor is curing 


diſtempers that have the appearance of danger or 


death in them, the Merry Andrew hs his ſeparate 
packet for the megrims and toothach. 

Thus much I thought fit to premiſe before I re- 
ſume the ſubject which I have already handled; 1 
mean the naked boſoms of our Britiſh ladies. I hope 
they will not take it ill of me, if I {till beg that they 
will be covered. I ſſfall here preſent them with a 
letter on that particular, as it was yeſterday convey- 
ed to me through the lion's mouth, It comes from 
a Quaker, and is as follows: 18 


„% NESTOR IRONSIDE, | > > 

4 UR friends like thee. We rejoice to find thou 
66 beginneſt to have a ghmmering of the light 
„in thee. We ſhall pray for thee that thou may ſt 
be more and more enlightened. Thon giveſt good 
© advice to the women of this world, to clothe them- 
6 ſelves like unto our friends, and not to expoſe their 

| „ 5 04 & ay 


| GUARDIAN, 23 
« fleſhly temptations, for it is againſt the record. 
« Thy Lion is a good lion: he roareth loud, and is 


the « heard a great way, even unto the fink of Babylon; 
me „for the ſcarlet whore is governed by the volce of 
> of „thy ion. Lock on his order. f 


Rome, July 8. 1783. A placard is publiſhed 


in 

ty © here, - forbidding women of whatſoever quality to 
uch go with naked breaſts ; and the prieſts are ordered 
t a not to admit the tranſgreflors of this law to confeſ- 


« fron, nor to communion; neither are they to enter 
the cathedrals under fevere penalties ... 
„ Theſe lines are faithfully copied from the night. 


reet 
r to „ly paper with this title written over it, The 
nich Evening Poſt, from Saturday July the 18th to 


« Tueſday July the 2ſt. 

Seeing thy hon is obeyed at this diſtance, we 
hope the fooliſh women in thy own country will 
« liſten to thy admonittons ; otherwiſe thou art de- 
« fired to make him ftill roar, till all the beaſts of 
the foreſt ſhall tremble, I muſt again repeat un- 
« to thee, friend Neſtor, the whole brotherhood 
have great hopes of thee, and expect to ſee thee ſo 
© inſpired with the light, as thou mayſt ſpeedily be- 
* come” A great preacher of the word. I wiſh it 
* heartily, TY.” 2 

„ Thine, 15 

L . in every thing chat is praiſe worthy, 

S ee Tou TREMBLE. 
Tom's coffechouſe in Birchin- | 


„ lane, the 23d day of the 
month called July.“ 


- 


It happens very oddly that the Pope and I ſhould 
nave the ſame thoughts. much about the ſame time. 
My enemies will be apt to fay that we hold a cor- 
reſpondence together, and act by concert in this mat- 
ter. Let that be as it will, 1 ſhall not be aſhamed 
to join with his Holineſs in thoſe particulars which 
ire indifferent between us, eſpecially when. it is for 
the reformation of the finer half of mankind. We 


are 
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are both of us about the ſame age, and conſider thir 
faſhion in the ſame view. I hope that it will not be 
able to reſiſt his bull any my lion. I am only afraid 
that our ladies will take occaſion from hence to 
ſhew their zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and pre. 
tend to expoſe their naked boſoms only in oppoſition 


to popery. 


\ kl 
Saturday, July 25, 1713*. 


Cura pii diis ſunt —— 
Ovid. Met. I. viii. ver. 724. 


The good are heav'n's peculiar care. 


OOKING over the late edition of Monſieur Boi. 
leau's works, I was very much pleaſed with 

the article which he has added to his notes on the 
tranſlation of Longinus. He there tells us, that the 
fublime in writing riſes either from the nobleneſs of 
the thought, the magnificence of the words, or the 
harmonious and lively turn of the phraſe ; and that 
the perfect ſublime ariſes from all theſe three in con- 
junction together. He produces an inſtance of this 
perfect ſublime in four verſes from the Athaliah of 
Monſieur Racine. When Abner, one of the chief 
officers of the Court, repreſents to Joad the high 
prieſt that the queen was incenſed againſt him, the 
high prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at the news, re- 


turns this anſwer : 


“ Celui qui met un frein 2 la fureur des flots, 
” „ Scat auſſi des mechans arreter les complots. 
* Soumis avec reſpe& à ſa volonte ſainte, 
Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre 
erainte.“ 


No. 117. . 
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„He who ruleth the raging of the ſea knows alſo. 
© how. to check. the defigns, of the ungodly: I ſub- 
« mit;myſelf with reverence. to his holy will. O 
« Abner, 1 fear my God; and I fear none but 
6 him.“ | - g 


Such a thought gives no leſs a ſublimity to hu- 
man nature than it does to good writing. This re- 
ligious fear, when it is produced by juſt apprehen- 
ſons of a divine power, naturally overlooks all hu- 
man greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, and 
extinguiſhes every other terror that can ſettle itſelf 
in the heart of man: it leflens and contracts the fi- 
gure of the moſt exalted perſon : it diſarms the ty- 
rant and executioner ; and repreſents to our minds the 
moſt enraged and the moſt powerful. as altogether 
harmleſs and impotent. 1 75 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded 
upon this fear; as there is no other principle of ſo 
ſettled and fixed a nature. Courage, that grows from 
conſtitution, very often forſakes a man when he has 
occaſion; for it; aud when it is only a kind of in- 
ſin& in the ſoul, breaks out on all. occaſions with- 
out judgment or diſcretion. That courage which 
proceeds. from the ſenſe of our duty, and from the 
tear of offending him that made us, acts always in an 
uniform manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reaſon, FI in rv | 

What can the man fear who takes care in all his 
actions to pleaſe a being that is omnipotent? a being 
who is able to cruſh all his adverſaries; a being that 
can divert any misfortune from befalling him, or 
turn any ſuch misfortune to his advantage. The 
perſon who lives with this conſtant and habitual re- 
gard to the great ſuperintendant of the world, is in- 
deed. ſure that no real evil can come into his lot. 
Bleſſings may appear under the ſhape of pains; loſſes, 
nd diſappointments ;-but let him have patience, and 
he will fee: them in their proper figures. . Dangers 
may threaten him; but he may reſt ſatisfied that 

Vor. IV. 28 they 
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234 GUARDIAN. 

they will either not reach him, or that, if they do 
they will be the inſtruments of good to him. In 
ſhort; he may, look upon all crofles and accidents, 
ſufferings arid afflictions, as means which are made 
uſe of to bring him to happineſs. This is even the 
worſt of that man's condition whoſe mind is poſſeſſ. 
ed with the habitual fear of which I am now ſpeak. 
ing. But it very often happens, that thoſe which 
appear evils in our own eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to 
him who has human nature under his care ; in which 
caſe they are certainly averted from the perſon who 
has made himſelf by this virtue an object of divine 


flavour. Hiſtories are full of inſtances of this na- 


ture, where men of virtue have had extraordinary 
eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have indoſed them, 


and which have ſcemed inevitable. 


There is ne example of this kind in n hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than that which 1s recorded 
in the life of Timoleon. This extraord: man 
was famous for referring all his ſucceſſes to Provi- 
dence. ' Cornelius Nepos acquaints us, that he had 
in his houſe a private chapel, in which he uſed to 
pay his devotions to the goddels who repreſented 
Providence among the Heathens, I think no man 
was ever more diſtinguiſhed by the deity whom he 
blindly; worſhipped than the great 'perfon I an 
ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occurrences of his life ; but 
particularly in the following one, which 1 ai re- 
late out of Plutarch. 

Three perſons had- entered into a capie to al- 
ſaſinate Timoleon as he was offering up his devotions 
in a certain temple. In order to it, they took their 
ſeveral ſtands in the moſt convenient p'aces for their 


purpoſe. As they were waiting for an opportunity 


to put their deſign in execution, a ſtranger having 
obſerved one of the conſpirators, fell upon him and 
flew him. Upon which the other two, thinking 
their plot had been diſcovered, threw themſelves at 
Timoleon's feet and confeſſed the whole matter. 
This ſtranger, upon examination, was found — have 


» 
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underſtood nothing of the intended aſſaſſination ; but | 
05 having ſeveral years before had a brother killed by 
n che conſpirator whom he here put to death, and hay. * 
s ing till now fought in vain for an opportunity of re- 
1 venge, he chanced to meet the murderer in the 
1 temple, who had planted himſelf there for the above- 
K. mentioned purpoſe. Plutarch cannot forbear on this 
p occahon ſpeaking with a kind of rapture on the 
ch ſchemes of Providence, which in this particular had 
3 ſo contrived it, that che ſtranger ſhould for ſo great 
8 a ſpace of time be debarred the means of doing juſtice 
bh to his brother, until, by the ſame blow that revenged 
j the death of one innocent man, he preſerved the life 
_ of another, | 
«4 For my own part, I cannot wonder that a man of 
—_ Timoleon's religion ſhould have his intrepidity and 
irmneſs of mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed _ 
* by ſuch a deliverance as I have here related. 
nan 
W ————8ůäñäää ä — 
_ Monday, July 27, 1713 7. | 
nted W | | 
— argitor ingeni 
** Pente | 
— 3 Pers. Prol. v. 10, « 
fag Witty want, 
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— AM very well pleaſed to find that my lion has 
given ſuch univerſal content to all that have ſeen 
unity him. He has had a greater number of viſitants than 
ing bl of his brotherhood in the Tower. I this morn- 
ing examined his maw, where, among much other 
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a food, I found the following delicious morſels. | 
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To Nxsrox IRONSIDE, Eſq. | 


„% Mr. GUARDIAN, 8 
as I AM a daily peruſer of your papers, I have 
« * read over and over your diſcourſe concerning 
“„ the tucker; as likewiſe your paper of "Thurſday 
«© the 16th inſtant, in which you ſay it is your in- 
« tention to keep a watchful eye over every part of 
« the female ſex, and to regulate them from head to 
« foot. Now, Sir, being by profeſſion a mantus. 
„ maker, who am employed by the moſt faſhionable 
% ladies about town, I am admitted to them freely 
„at all hours; and ſeeing them both dreſſed and 
« undrefled, I think there is no perſon better quali. 
„ fied than myſelf to ferve you, if your Honour 
% pleaſes, in the nature of a lioneſs. I am in the 
« whole ſecret of their faſhion ; and if you think ft 
“ to entertain me in this character, I will have: 
© conſtant watch over them, and doubt not I ſhall 
fend you from time to time ſuch private intelli 
„ gence as you will find of uſe to you in your futur 
papers. 
Sir, this being a new propoſal, I hope you wil 
not let me loſe the benefit of it; but that you vil 
& firſt hear me roar before you treat with any body 
« elſe. As a ſample of my intended ſervices, I give 
„you this timely notice of an improvement you 
„vill ſhortly ſee in the expoſing of the female cheſt 
5+ which, in defiance of your gravity, is going to be 
„ uncovered yet more and more; ſo that, to tel 
„ you truly, Mr. Ironſide, I am in ſome fear lel 
„my profeſſion ſhould in a little time become 
_ + wholly unneceſſary.” I muſt here explain to you 
« a-fmall covering, if I may eall it fo, or rather at 
« ornament for the neck, which you have not pet 
taken notice of. This conſiſts of a narrow lace, 
„or a fmall ſkirt of fine ruffled linen, which rum 
along the upper part. of the ſtays before, and crol- 
es the breaſts, without riſing to the ſhoulders; 
and being as it were a part of the tucker yet he 
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« in uſe, is therefore by a particular name called the 
(6 modefly piece. Now, Sir, what I have to com- 
„ municate to you at preſent, is, that at a late 
meeting of the ſtripping ladies, in which were 
« preſent ſeveral eminent toaſts and beauties, it was 
7 reſolved for the future to lay the modeſty- piece 
« wholly aſide. It is intended at the fame time to 
i 14 the ſtays conſiderably before; and nothing 
but the unſettled weather has hindered this deſign 
from being already put in execution. Some few 
indeed objected to this laſt improvement, but 
vere over-ruled by the reſt, who alleged it was 
their intention, as they ingeniouſiy expreſſed it, 
to level their breaſt- works entirely, and to truſt to 
no defence but their own virtue. 
« 1] am, Sir, 5 
«« (if you pleaſe) 2 155 ſecret ſervant. 
; « LEoONILLA Frorzar.“ 


Dear S1R, 
S by name and duty bound, . 

brought in a prey of paper for my patron's 
MN 1 but, by the forwardneſs of his paws, he 
« ſeemed ready to put it into his own mouth, which 
does not enough reſemble its prototypes, whoſe 
A . — are open ſepulchres. I affure you, Sir, 
he gapes wider he will ſooner be felt than 

itneſs my hand, 


2 - hs 
© JACKALL.” 


To NxsToR IRONSIDE, Eſq. 


ge Nxsror, 

ToNs being eſteemed by naturaliſts the 8 
generous of beaſts, the noble and majeſtic 
appearance they make in poetry, wherein they ſo 

often repreſent the hero himſelf, made me alwa 
think that name very ill applied to a profligate ſet * 
of men at preſent going about ſeeking whom to 
* devour. | And * = cannot but ecquieſce i in 
« your 


— 


% your account of the derivation of that title to 
© them, it is with great ſatis faction I hear you arc 
i about to reſtore them to their former dignity, by 
« producing one of that ſpecies ſo public - Ipirited as 
*« to roar. for reformation of manners. I will 
« roar,-(fays the Clown in Shakeſpear), * that it 
« will do any man's heart good to hear me: I will 
« roar, that I will make the Duke ſay, Let hin 
% roar again, let him roar again.“ Such ſucceſs and 
« ſuch applauſe I do not queſtion but your hon will 
„ meet with; whilſt, like that of Sampſon, his 
+ ſtrength ſhall bring forth. ſweetneſs, his en- 
« trails abound with honey. 

At the fame time that I congratulate; with the 
„ republic of beaſts upon this honour done to their 
« king, I muſt condole with us poor mortals, who 
« by diſtanceof place are rendered incapable of pay- 
ing our reſpects to him with the ſame aſſiduity as 
% thoſe who are uſhered into his preſence by the 
« diſcreet Mr. Button, Upon this account, Mr. 
« Tronſide, I am become a ſuitor to you to- conſti- 
t tute an out-riding lion; or, if you pleaſe, a jack- 
all or two, to receive or remit our homage in 4 
more particular manner than is hitherto provided. 
« As it is, our tenders of duty every now and then 
« miſcarry by the way; at leaſt the natural ſelf. love 
4 that makes us unwilling to think any thing that 
« comes from us worthy of contempt, inclines us to 
„ believe ſo. - Methinks it were likewiſe neceſſary 
« to ſpecify by what means a preſent from a fair 
% hand may reach his brindled majeſty, the place of 
“ his reſidence being very unfit for a lady's perſonal 
„appearance. I am, | e 

© Your moſt conſtant reader and admirer, 
| © N. N“ 


© Dear Nxsron, | | 
„T 15 a well-known. proverb in a certain part at 
« * this kingdom, * Love me, love my dog ;* and 
„ hope you will take it as a mark of my reſpett 


« {ox 
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r a bit for your 


« lion. 


What follows Wang ſecret hiſtory. 3 it will be print- 


ed in other papers ; wherein the lion will publiſh his 
private intelligence. | 
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3 lovelier can be FREY 

In woman than to ſtudy houſehold good, 

And 9 works in her huſband to N 
Mirrox. 
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4 Str, | | 
A ſoon, as you have ſet up your unicorn, FI 
is no queſtion but the ladies will make him 
puſh very furiouſly at the men; for which reaſon 
* 1 think it is. good. to be beforchahd with them, 
and make the lion roar aloud at female irregulari- 
ties. Among theſe, I wonder how their. 
has ſo long eſcaped your notice. You who con- 
* verſe with the ſober family of the Lizards; are 
© perhaps @ ſtranger to theſe viragos. But what 
would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the Sparkler wr 
ing her Abos for a whole night An 
* thumping the table with a dice- box? Or how 
would you like to hear the good 'widow lady her- 
elf returning to her houſe at midnight, and alarm 
ing the whole ſtreet with a moſt enormous rap, af- 
ter having fat up until that time at crimp or ombre?ꝰ 
Sir, I am the huſband of one of theſe female 
© gameſters, and a great loſer by it both in my reſt 


and my pocket, As my wife reads your papers, 
No. 120. W e one 
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« one upon this ſubject might be of. uſe both to her 
« and | Z | 
„% Your humble ſervant,” 


I. , ſhould ill deſerve the name of Guardian, did 1 
not caution all my fair wards againſt a practice, 
which, when it runs to exceſs, is the moſt eful 
but one that the female world can fall into. The ill 
conſequences. of it are more than can be contained in 


this paper. However, that I may proceed in me. 


thod, I ſhall conſider them, firſt, as they relate to 


the mind; ſecondly, as they relate to the body. 


Could we look into the mind of a female game. 
fer, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and 
mattadores, Her ſlumbers are haunted with kings, 
ueens and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her 
the play ſcaſon returns; when for half a dozen 
hours together, all her faqulties, are employed in 
ſhuMiing, cutting, dealing and ſorting out a pack of 
cards; and no ideas to be diſcovered in a ſoul which 
calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare figures of 
painted and ſpotted paper. Was the underſtanding, 
that divine part in our compoſition, given for ſuch 
an uſe? Is it thus that we improve the greateſt talent 
human nature is endowed with? What would a ſu- 
1 — 15 being think, were he ſhewn this intellectual 
faculty in a female gameſter, and at the ſame time 
told, that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
brufes, and allied to angels? 
When our women thus fill their imaginations with 
1p5 and counters, I cannot wonder at the tory I hav: 
ely heard of a new born child that was marked with 


1 


1 


the ſive of clubs. 
85 Their paſſhons ſuſfer no leſs by this practice than 
their uuderſtandings and imaginations. What hope 
and fear, joy and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent break 
out. all at once in a fair aflembly, upon fo noble a 
pccalion as that of turning up a card? Who can 
conſider without a ſecret indignation, that all thoſe 
affections of the mind which ſhould be conſecrated to 
their children, huſbands and parents, are thus vilely 
— proſtitutes 
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praſtituted and thrown away upon a hand at Loo? 
For my own part, I cannot but be grieved when I 
ſee a fine woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from 
ſuch trivial motives 3 when I behold the face of an 
angel agitated and diſcompoſed by the heart of a fury. 

Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they na y 
give themſelves up to every diverſion which they are 


bs il much accuſtomed to; and we always find, that play, 
* when followed with aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole wo- 
Na, man. She quickly grows uneaſy in her own family, 


takes but little pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent 
endearments of life, and grows more fond of Pam than 


of her huſband. My friend Theophaſtrus, the beſt of 
huſbands and of fathers, has often complained to me, 
with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to 


we keep if he would enjoy his wife's converſation. * When 
3 * ſhe returns to me with joy in her face, it does not 
22 * ariſe,” ſays he, from the ſight of her huſband, 
. * but from the good luck ſhe has had at cards. On 
which the contrary,” ſays he, if ſhe has been a loſer, 


* I am doubly a ſufferer by it. She comes home 


* „out of humour, is angry with every body, diſ- 
N uch * pleaſed with all I can do or fay'; and in reality 
talent « for no other reaſon but becauſe ſhe has been throw- 


\ Wl © ing away my eſtate.“ What charming bedfel- 
leQus lows and companions for life are men likely to meet 
with, that chooſe their wives out of ſuch women of 
| from vogue and gaſhion ! What a race of worthies, what 
patriots, what heroes muſt we expect from mothers 
of this make ! 

1 have [ come, in the next place, to conſider the ill con- 
J with ſequences which gaming has on the bodies of our fe- 

male adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every 
den thing which corrupts the ſoul decays the body. The 
it hope beauties of the face and mind are generally deſtroyed 
t break by the ſame means. This conſideration ſhould have 
oble ao particular be op with the female world, who were 
no cu defgned to pleaſe the eye and attract the regards of 
U thoſe the other half of the f ies. Now, there is nothing 
rated to that wears out a fine like the vigils of the card- 
s vilely Vor. IV. Hh | table, 
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table, and thoſe cutting paſſions a attend 
them. Hollow eyes, 7 looks, and pale com- 
plexions, are the natural indications of a female game. 
ſter. Her morning-lleeps. are not able to repair her 
midnight watchings. I have knowna worancarried off 
hall dead from te 3 and have many 8 time grieved 
to ſee a perſon of quality gliding by me in her chair 
at two O' elgek in the morning, and looking like a 
ſpectre amidſt a glare ot flambeaux. In ſhort, I never 
knew a 2 female eder bold her 
beauty two Winters together. 

But there is ſtilb another caſe, in which the body 
is more endangered than in the former... All play- 
debts muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an equivalent, 
The man that plays beyond his income, pawus his 
eſtate; the women. muſt find out ſomethiug. elſe to 
mortgage When her pin-mogey is gone. huſ- 
band bas his lands to diſpoſe of, the wife her perſon. 
Now, when the female body is once tipped, if the 
creditor be very importunate, I leave, my reader tt to 
N the ene e | 
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Roarings of the Ls” 


«Old lag: 


VER. ſince the firſt notice you gave of the 
| erection of that uſeful monument of yours 
«in Button s coffee-houſe, I have had a reſtleſs 


A ambition to imitate the renowned London prentice, 
No. 1272. « and 
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« and boldly venture my hand down the throat of 
« your lion. The ſubject of this letter is a relation 
« of a chab whereof I am a member; and which has 
made a confiderable noiſe of late; I mean the filerit 
club. The year” of our inſtitution 18/1694 3" the 
number of members twelve; and the place of out 
« meeting is Dumb's Alley in Holborn. We look 
„upon ourſelves as the relies of the old Pythago- 
„ reans ; ' and have this maxim in common with 
them, which is the foundation of our deſign, That 
« talking ſpoils company. The preſident of qur ſo- 
« ciety is one who was born deaf and dumb, and 
« owes that bleſſing to nature, which in the reſt of 
« us is owing to induſtry alone. I find; upon en- 


«* quiry, that the greater part of us are married men, 
and ſuch whoſe" wives are remarkably loud at 
home. Hither we fly for refuge; and enjoy 
Nat once the two greateſt and moſt valuable bleſs- 
ings, company and retirement. When that emi- 
nent relation of yours, the Spectator, 'publiſh- 
* ed his weekly papers, and gave us that remark- 
* able account of his ſilenoe (for you muſt know, 
though we do not read, yet we inſpect all ſack 
* uſeful eſſays), we ſeemed unagimous to invite 
him to partake our ſecrecy. - But it was unluck- 
« ily objected, that he had juſt then publiſhed a 
„ diſcourſe of his at his own club, and had not 
arrived to that happy inactivity of the tongue, 
* which we expected from a man of his underſtand. 
* ing. You will wonder perhaps, how we ma- 
* naged this debate; but it will be eaſily accounted 
for, when I tell you, that our fingers are asnimble, 
* and as infallible interpreters of our thoughts as 
© other men's tongues are. Vet even this mechanic 
© eloquence is only allowed upon the weightieſt ' oc. 
caſions. We admire-the. wiſe: inſtitutions of the 
Turks, and other eaſtern nations, where all com- 
mands are performed by officious mutes; and we 
© wonder that the polite courts of Chriſtendom ſhould 
come ſo far ſhort of the majeſty" of Barbarians. 
Hh 2 | « Ren 
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ry member here is another Moroſe while the club 


Ben Johnſon has gained an eternal reputation a. 
mong us by his play called The filent woman. Eve. 


is fitting ; but at home may talk as much and as 
faſt as his family- occaſions require, without breach 
of ſtatute. The advantages we find from this 
quaker-like aſſembly are many, We conſider 
that the underſtanding of man is liable to miſtakes, 
and his will fond of contradictions; that diſputes 
which are of no weight in themſelves, are often 
very conſiderable in their effets. The diſuſe of 
the tongue is the only effetual remedy againſt 
theſe. All party-concerns, all private ſcandal, 
all inſults over another man's weaker reaſons, 
muſt there be loſt, where no diſputes ariſe. An- 
other advantage which follows from the firſt (and 
which 1s yery rarely to be met with), is, that we 
are all upon the.ſame level in converſation. A 
wag of my acpuaintance uſed to add a third, uz. 
that if ever we do debate, we are ſure to have 
all our arguments at our ſinger-ends. Of all Lon- 
ginus's remarks, we are mol enamoured with that 
excellent paſſage, where he mentions Ajax's filence 
as one of the nobleſt inſtances of the ſublime; and ſif 
you will allow me to be free with a nameſake of 
yours) I ſhould think, that the everlaſting ſtory-tel- 
ler Neſtor, had he been likened to the aſs inſtead of 
our hero, he had ſuffered leſs by the compariſon. 

] have already deſcribed the practice and ſenti- 
ments of this ſociety ; and ſhall but barely men- 
tion the report of the neighbourhood, that we 
are not only as mute as fiſhes, but that we drink 
like fiſhes too ; that we are like the Welchman's 
owl; though we do not ſing, we pay it off with 
thinking, Others take us for an afſembly of diſ- 
affected perſons ; nay, their zeal to the govern- 

ment has carried them ſo far as to ſend laſt week 
a party of conſtables to ſurpriſe us. You may 
eatily imagine how exaQly we repreſented the 
Roman ſenators of old, fitting with majeſtic — 

„% an 
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« and undaunted at the approach of an army of Gauls, 
« If you approve of our undertaking, you need not 
declare it to the world; your ſilence ſhall be inter- 
« preted as conſent given to the honourable body of 
„ mutes, and in particular to 


% Your humble ſervant, 
« Nzp Mun. 


„% P. S. We have had but one word ſpoken fince 
the foundation; for which the member was ex- 
pelled by the old Roman cuſtom of bending back 
the thumb, He had juſt received the news of the 
battle of Hockſtet, and being too impatient to 
«4 communicate his joy, was unfortunately betrayed 
into a /apſus linguæ. We acted on the principles 
« of the Roman Manlius; and though we approved 
of the cauſe of his error as juſt, we co 
the effect as a manifeſt violation of his duty. 


I never could have thought a dumb man would 
have roared. ſo well out of my lion's mouth. My 
next pretty correſpondent, like Shakeſpear's lion 
in Pyramus and Thiſbe, roars as it were any night. 
ingale. | 


„Mr. IRoNSIDE, July 28. 1713. 


5 | WAS afraid at firſt you were only in jeſt, and 
8 had a mind to expoſe our nakedneſs for the 
* diverſion of the town; but ſince T ſee that you 
are in good earneſt, and have infallibility of your 
* fide, I cannot forbear returning my thanks to 
you for the care you take of us, having a friend 
ho has promiſed me ta give my letters to the 
© hon, till we can communicate our thoughts to you 
through our own proper vehicle. Now you muſt 
* know, Dear Sir, that if you don't take care to 
© ſuppreſs this exorbitant growth of the female cheſt, 
all that is left of my waſte muſt incvitably periſh. 
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6 CUARDIAN. 
« Tt is at this time reduced to the depth of four 
inches, by what I have already made over to my 
neck. Hut if the ſtripping defign mentioned by 
Mrs. Figleaf yeſterday ſhould take effect, Sir, I 
„ dread to think what it will come to. In ſhort, 
there is no help for it; my girdle and all muſt go, 
« This is the naked truth of the matter. Have pity 
„ on me then, my dear Guardian, and preſerve me 

A « from being ſo inhumanly expoſed. I do aſſure 
you, tint f follow your precepts as much is x 
* young woman can, who will live in the world 
„ without being laughed at. I have no hooped pet- 
«© ticoat, and when 7 am a matron will wear broad 
* tuckers whether you ſucteed or no. If the flying 
# project takes, I intend to be the laſt in wings; 
being reſolved in every thing to behave myſelf a 
© becomes 1. 855 
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«6 Your moſt obedient ward.” 
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decrying of any author in groſs, eſpecially of an 
author who has been the admiration of multitudes, 
und that too in ſeveral ages of the world. This, 
however, is the general practice of all illitetate and 
undiſtinguiſhing critics. Becauſe Homer, and Virgil, 
und Sophocles, have been commended by the learned 
*. 119. of 


, | a Tueſday, July 28, 1713 *, 
165 * a ä * 

_ —— Poetarum veniet manus auxilio qua 

77 Sit mibi | | 

; : Hor Sat. 4. lib. 1. yer. 141. 
* A band of poets to my aid III call, 

„ - | | | CREEK, 
by. | | | 

1 ME RE is nothing which more ſhews the want 
: | of taſte and diſcernment in a writer than the 
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of all-tines.z every ſeribbler who has no reliſh, of theis 
beauties, gives himſelf an air of raprure when he 


uy ſpeaks, of them. But as he praiſes theſe. he knows 
by not why, there are others whom he depreciates with, 
1 the ſame vehemence, and upon the ſame aceount. We 
hh may ſee after what a different manner Strada pro- 
80. cceds in his judgment on the Latin poets; for Lintend 
wy to publiſh, in this paper a, continuation, of that pro- 
1 lion which was the ſubject of the laſt Thurſdays 
3 | ſhall therefore give my reader a ſhort account in 
S proſe of every poem Which was produced in the 
a learned aſſembly there deſcribe ; and if he ia tho- 
— roughly converſant. in the works of thoſe ancient 
road authors, he will ſee with how much judgment ever 
in, ſubje& is adapted to the poet Who makes uſe of it; 


and with how much delicacy every particular poet's 
way of writing is charaQeriſed in the ceoſure that is 
paſſed upon it. Lucan's repreſentative was the firſt 
who recited before that auguſt aſſembly. As Lucan 
was a Spaniard, his poem does honour to that nation; 
which at the ſame time makes the romantic bravery 
in the hero of it more probable. 0 fy 
Alphonſo was the governour of a towa in 
the Moors. During the blockade they made his only 
ſon their priſoner, whom they brought before the 
walls and expoſed. to- his father's fight, threatening 
to put him to death if he did not immediately give 
up the town. The father tells them, if he had an 
hundred ſons, he would rather ſee them all periſh 
than do an ill action, or betray his country. But,” 
ſays be, „ if you take a pleaſure in deſtroying the 
innocent, you may do it if you pleaſe behold a 
ſword for your purpoſe.“ Upon which he threw 
his ſword from the wall, returned to his palace, and 
was able at ſuch a junQure-to fit down to the repaſt 
which was prepared for him. He was ſoon raiſed by 
the ſhouts of the enemy and the cries of the beſieg- 
ed. Upon returning again to the walls, he ſaw 
lon lying in the pangs of death; but, far from 
trying any weakneſs at ſuch a ſpectacle, he upbraids 
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his friends for their ſorrow, and returns to finiſh his 
1 — 

Upon the recital of this ſtory, which is exquiſitely 
drawn up in Lucan's ſpirit and language, the aver 
aſſembly declared their opinion of Lucan in a confuſ. 
ed murmur. The poem was praiſed or cenſured ac. 
cording to the prejudices which every one had con- 
ceived in favour' or diſadvantage of the author, 
Theſe were ſo very great, that ſome had placed him 
in their opinions above the higheſt, and others be. 
neath the loweſt of the Latin poets. Moſt of them 
however agreed that Lucan's genius was wonderful. 
ly great, but at the ſame time too haughty and head. 

ng to be governed by art; and that his ſtyle ws 
like his genius, learned, bold and lively, but withal 
too tragical and bluſtering ; in a word, that he choſe 
rather a great than a juſt reputation : to which 
they added, 'that he was the firſt of the Latin poets 
who deviated from the purity of the Roman lan- 


age. 

ehe repreſentative of Lucretius told the afſembly, 
that they ſhould ſoon be ſenſible of the difference be- 
tween a poet who was a native of Rome, and 2 
firanger who had been adopted into it: after which 
he entered upon his ſubje&, which I find exhibited 
to my hand in a ſpeculation of one of my predecel- 
ſors. 


Strada, in the perſon of Lucretius, gives an ac- 
count of a chimerical correſpondence between two 
friends, by the help of a'certain loadſtone, which had 
ſuch a virtue in it, that if it touched two ſeveral 
needles, when one of the needles ſo touched began td 
move, the other, though at never ſo great a diſtance, 
moved at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner. 
He tells us, that the two friends, being each of them 
poſſeſſed of one of theſe needles, made a kind of dial 
plate, inſeribing it with the four and twenty letters, 
in the ſame manner as the hours of the day are 
marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. Then they 
fixed one of the needles on each of theſe _ „ 

ue 
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ſuch a manner that it could move round without im- 


pediment, ſo as to touch any of the four and twenty 
letters. Upon their ſeparating from one another 
into diſtant countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
ſelves punctually into their cloſets at a certain hour 
of the day, and to converſe with one another by 
means of this. their invention. Accordingly, when 
they were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of them 
ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet at the time appointed, 
and immediately caſt his eyes upon his dial-plate. If 
he had a mind to, write any thing to his friend, he 
directed his needle to every letter that formed the 
words which he had occafion for, making a little 
pauſe at the end of every word or ſegtence to avoid 
confuſion, The friend in the mean while ſaw his 
own ſympathetic needle moving. of itſelf to every 
letter Which that of his correſpondent pointed at. 
By this means; they talked together acroſs a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one ano- 
ther in an inſtant over cities or mountains, ſeas or 
eſzrts, | 
The whole audience were pleaſed with the artifice 
of the poet who repreſented Lucretius, obſerving 
very well how he had laid aſleep their attention to 
the implicity of his ſtyle in ſome verſes, and to the 
want of harmony in others, by fixing their minds ta 
the novelty of his ſubject, and to the experiment 
which he related. Without ſuch an artifice they 
were of opinion, that nothing would have ſounded . 
more harſh than Lucretius's diction and numbers; 
but it was plain that the more-learned part of the 
Aembly were quite of another mind. Theſe allow. 
ed, that it was peculiar to Lucretius above all other 
poets, to be always doing or teaching ſomething ; 
that no other ſtyle was ſo proper to teach in, or gave 
a greater pleaſure to thoſe who had a true reliſh for 
the Roman tongue. They added farther, that if Lu- 
eretius had not been embarraſled with the difficulty 
his matter, and a little led away by an affectation 
Vol. IV. Ii of © 
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of antiquity, there could not have been any thing | 


more perfect than his poem. | RED 

Claudian ſucceeded Lucretius, having choſen for 
his ſubje& the famous conteſt between the nightin- 
gale and the lutaniſt, which every one is acquainted 
with, eſpecially ſince Mr. Philips has ſo finely im- 
proved that hint in one of his paſtorals. 

He had no ſooner finiſhed but the aſſembly rung 
with acclamations made in his praiſe. His firſt beau. 
ty, which every one owned, was the great clearneſs 
and perſpicuity which appeared in the plan of his 

oem. Others were wonderfully charmed with the 
— of his verſe, and the flowing of his num- 
bers; in which there were none of thoſe eliſions 
and cuttings off ſo frequent in the works of other 
s. There were ſeveral however of a more re- 
fined judgment, who ridiculed that infuſion of foreign 
phraſes with which he had corrupted the Latin 
tongue, and ſpoke with contempt of the equability of 
his numbers, that cloyed and ſatiated the ear for 
want of variety; to which they likewiſe added 3 
frequent and unſeaſonable affectation of appearing 
fonorous and ſublime. 


The ſequel of this proluſion ſhall be the work of 
another day. | i 


—— — — — — a. i 
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Friday, July 31, 1713“. 


6 


Nec magis expreſſi vultus per abenea figna. 
Hos. Ep. i. I. 2. v. 248. 


IMITATED. 


Not with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 
The forms auguſt, of king or conqu'ring chief, 
E'er ſwell'd on marble: | 

| Porx. 


HAT I may get out of debt with the public as 
T faſt as I can, T ſhall here give them the re- 
maining part of Strada's criticiſm on the Latin heroic 
poets, My readers may ſee the whole work in the 
three papers numbered 115, 119, 122. Thoſe who 
are acquainted with the authors themſelves cannot 
but be pleaſed to ſee them ſo juſtly repreſented ; and 
as for thoſe who have never peruſed the originals, 
they may form a judgment of them from ſuch accu- 
ate and entertaining copies. The whole piece will 
ew at leaſt how a man of genius (and none elſe 
ſhould call himſelf a critic) can make the drieſt art a 
pleaſing amuſement. 


The ſequel of Strada's prolufion. 


The poet who perſonated Ovid gives an account 
of the chryſo- magnet, or of the loadſtone which at- 
tracts gold after the ſame manner as the common 
loadſtone attracts iron. The author, that he might 
expreſs Ovid's way of thinking, derives this virtue 
to the chryſo-magnet from a poetical metamorphoſis. 

As 1 was fitting by a well (ſays he) when 1 
* Was a boy, my ring dropped into it; when im- 

* No. 122. WES 7 « mediately 
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and Pyrrha went about the world to repair man- 


men who roſe from them differed in their incli- 


the water produced ſailors and fiſhermen. Thoſe 
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% mediately my father faſtening a certain ſtone to 
© the end of a line. let it down into the well. It no 
© ſooner touched the ſurface of the water but the 
„ring leapt up from the bottom, and clung to it in 
* ſuch a manner, that he drew it out like a fiſh. My 
father ſeeing me wonder at the experiment, gave 
„me the following account of it. When Deucalion 


« kind by throwing ſtones over their heads, the 


nations according to the places on which the ſtone; 
„ fell: Thoſe which fell on the fields became 
«« ploughmen and ſhepherds. Thoſe which fell into 


that fell among the woods and foreſts gave birth 
to huntſmen. Among the reſt there were ſevera! 
that fell upon mountains that had mines of gold 
and filver in them. This laſt race of men imme- 
„ diately betook themſelves to the ſearch of theſe 
precious metals; but Nature being diſpleaſed to 
« ſee herſelf ranſacked, withdrew theſe her treaſures 
towards the centre of the earth. The avarice of 
„man however perſiſted in its former { purſuits, 
and ranfacked her inmoſt bowels, in queſt of the 
« riches which they contained. Nature ſeeing ber- 
ſelf thus plundered by a ſwarm of miners, was ſo 
highly incenſed, that ſhe ſhook the whole place 
with an earthquake, and buried the men under 
their own works, The Stygian flames, which lay 
in the neighbourhood of theſe deep mines, broke 
out at the ſame time with great fary, burning up 
„ the whole maſs of human limbs and earth, til 
they were hardened and baked into ſtorie, The 
human bodies that were delving in iron mines 
were converted into thoſe common loadſtones 
* which attract that metal: Thoſe which were in 
* ſearch of gold became chryſo-magnets, and ſtill 
«* Keep their former avarice in their preſent ſtate ol 
petrefaction.“ n 5 

| Ori 


* 
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Ovid had no ſooner given over ſpeaking, but the 
zNembly pronounced their opinions of him. - Several 
were ſo taken with his eaſy way of writing, and had 
ſo formed their taſtes upon it, that they had no re- 
liſh for any compofition which was not framed m the 
Ovidian manner. A great many, however, were of 
2 contrary opinion; till at length it was determined 
by a plurality of voices, that Ovid highly deſerved 
the name of a witty man, but that his language was 
vulgar and trivial, and of the nature of thoſe things 
which coft no labour in the invention, but are ready 
found out to a' man's hand. In the laft place, they 
all agreed that the greateſt objection which lay againſt 
Ovid, bath as to his life and writings, was his hav- 
ing too much wit; and that he would have ſucceed- 
ed better in both had he rather checked than indulg- 
ed it. Statius ſtood up next, with a ſwelling and 
hanghty air, and made the following ſtory the ſub- 
ject of his poem. | 

„A German and a Portugueſe, when Vienna was 
beſieged, having had frequent conteſts of rivalry, 
were preparing for 4 ſingle duel, when on a 
ſudden the walls were attacked by the enemy. 
Upon this, both the German and Portugueſe con- 
ſented to ſacrifice their private reſentments to the 
public, and to ſee who could ſignalize himſelf 
* moſt upon the common foe, Each of them did 
* wonders in repelling the enemy from different 
parts of the wall. The German was at length 
* engaged amidſt a whole army of Turks, till his 
* left arm that held the ſhield was unfortunately 
** lopped off, and he himſelf ſo ſtunned with a blow 
he had received, that he fell down as dead. The 
© Portugueſe ſeeing the condition of his rival, very 
© generouſly flew to his ſuccour, diſperſed the mul- 
titude that were gathered about him, and fought 
© over him as he lay upon the ground. In the 
mean while the German recovered from his trance, 
and roſe up to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe ; 
who a little after had his right arm, which held 

his 
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109 « his ſword, cut off by the blow of a ſabre. He 
1 « would have loſt his life at the ſame time by a 
be « ſpear which was aimed at his back, had not the 

„German {lain the perſon who was aiming at him. 

4 * Theſe two competitors for fame having received 


"| « ſuch mutual obligations, now fought in conjunc. 
1 tion; and as the one was only able to manage the 
4 « ſword, and the other a ſhield, made up but one 
4 « warrior betwixt them. The Portugueſe covered 
x „ the German, while the German dealt deſtruction 
Nl « upon the enemy. At length finding themſelves 
i} « faint with loſs of blood, and reſolving to periſ 
. « nobly, they advanced to the moſt ſhattered part 
7 « of the wall, and threw themſelves down, with 4 
4 huge fragment of it, upon the heads of the be- 
Y « fiegers.” | 
'Þ When Statius ceaſed, the old factions immediately 
4 U broke out concerning his manner of writing. Some 
$ gave him very loud acclamations, ſuch as he had re- 
4 ceived in his lifetime, declaring him the only man | 
3 who had written in a ſtyle which was truly heroical; | 
b and that he was above all others in his fame as well | 
J as in his diction. Others cenſured him as one who | 
: went beyond all- bounds in his images and exprel- ' 


ſions; laughing at the cruelty of his conceptions, the 
rambling of his numbers, and the dreadful pomp 
and bombaſt of his expreſſions. There were, how- 
ever, a few ſelect judges who moderated between 
both theſe extremes, and pronounced upon Status, 
That there appeared in his ſtyle much poetical heat 
and fire, but withal ſo much ſmoke as ſullied the 
brightneſs of it; that there was a majeſty in hs 
verſe, but that it was the majeſty rather of a tyrant 
than of a king ; that he was often towering among 
the clouds, but often met with the fate of Icarus: 
in a word, that Statius was among the poets what 
Alexander the Great is among heroes, a man 
great virtues and of great faults. 

Virgil was the laſt of the ancient poets who pro- 
duced himſelf upon this occaſion. His ſubject — 
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the ſtory of Theutilla, which being ſo near that of 
Judith 1n all its circumſtances, and at the ſame time 
tranſlated by a very ingenious gentleman in one of 
Mr. Dryden's miſcellanies, I ſhall here give no far- 
ther account of it. When he had done, the whole 
aſſembly declared the works of this great poet a ſub- 
jet rather for their admiration than their applauſe ; 
and that if any thing was wanting in Virgil's poetry, 
it was to be aſcribed to a deficiency in the art itſelf, 
and not in the genius of this great man.' There 
were, however, ſome envious murmurs and detrac- 
tions heard among the crowd, as if there were very 
frequently verſes in him which flagged or wanted 
ſpirit, and were rather to be looked upon as faultleſs 
than beautiful. But theſe injudicious cenſures were 
heard with a general indignation, 


I need not obſerve to my learned reader, that the 
foregoing ſtory of the German and Portugueſe is al- 
moſt the ſame in every particular with that of the 
two rival ſoldiers in Czſar's commentaries. This 
luion ends with the performance of an Italian . 
full of thoſe little witticiſms and conceits which have 


infected the greateſt part of modern poetry, 
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. Res turday, Auguſt 1, 1713*, 


p * * yo 
1 


* 


m——Hic murus abeneus efto, 
Nil cenſcire fibi———— | 
Uta) | Honk. Ep. . I. 1. ver. 60. 
* IMITATED. 
True confcious honour is to feel no fin ; 

_ He's arm'd withoyt that's innocent within : 

Be this thy fkreen, and this thy wall of braſs. 
„ h Pore, 


HERE are a ſort of knight-errants in the 

world, who, quite contrary to thoſe in ro- 
mance, are perpetually ſeeking adventures to bring 
virgins. into diſtreſs, and to rum innocence. When 
men of rank and figure paſs'away their lives in theſe 
eriminal purſuits and practices, they ought to con- 
fider, that they render themſelves more vile and de- 
fpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever 
low ſtation his fortune or birth have placed him in. 
Title and anceſtry render a good man more illuſtr- 
ous, but an ill one more contemptible. 


Thy father's merits ſets thee up to view, 

And plants thee in the faireſt point of light, 

To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. 
| Caro. 


I have often wondered that theſe deflowerers of. 
innocence, though dead to all the ſentimentsof vir- . 6 
tue and honour, are not reſtrained by compaſſion and . T 
humanity. To bring ſorrow, confuſion and infamy . 
into a family; to wound the heart of a tender pa- 
rent, and ſtain the life of a poor deluded young wo- 
man with a diſhonour that can never be wiped of; 

"00-133. are 
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zre circumſtances, one would think, ſufficient to check 
the moſt violent paſſion in a heart which has the 
leaſt tincture of pity and good-nature. Would any 


| | 


2 rate, and entail a laſting miſery on others for ſa 

: tranſient ſatisfaction to himſelf, nay for a Erie. 
tion that is ſure at ſome time or other to be fol- 
lowed with remorſe? I am led to this ſubje& by 
two letters that came lately to my hands. laſt 
of them is, it ſeems, the copy of one ſent by a mo- 
ther to one who had abuſed her daughter; and though 


60. 


they are ſuch as might ariſe in a mind which had not 


& jet recovered its temper after ſo great a provoca- 


ol ton, I preſent the reader with it as I received i 
rote becauſe I think it gives a lively idea of the af. 
5 hi lition which a fond parent ſuffers on ſuch an oc- 
; calion, 
in 10- 
— « SIR | Sire, Jul 
ben , — e, FUIY 1713. 
Na 2 HE other day I went into the houſe 25 dot 
o con- 1. . my tenants, vn wife was formerly a 
* kervnnt in our family, and by m ndmother's 
3 : kindneſs had her education with Age from 
Ms is : her infancy ; ſo that ſhe is of a ſpirit and under- 
11utri- ſtanding greatly ſuperior to thoſe of her own rank. 
: ' | found the poor woman in the utmoſt diſorder 
of mind and attire, drowned in tears, and reduced 
to a condition that looked rather like ſtupidity 
vt, than grief. She leaned upon her arm over a ta- 
. ble, on which lay a letter folded up and directed 
Caro. WY. certain nobleman very famous in our 
for low intrigue, or, in plainer words, for de- 
ters f bauching country girls; in which number is the 
"of vi-. unfortunate daughter of my poor tenant, as I learn 
Ton and Bi, from the following lettter written by her mother. 
| infamy . [ have ſent you here a copy of it, which, made 
der pe- a in your paper, may perhaps furniſh uſeful 
ung wo⸗ ola a = of figure and quality, who 
iped off; OL, IV, K k f indulge 


arc 


one purchaſe the gratification of a moment at ſo dear 


cannot juſtify her ſentiments at the latter end of it, 
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« indulge themſelves in a paſſion which they poſſeſs 
© but in common with the vileſt part of mankind,” 


« My Lon, ; | 
9 AST night I diſcovered the injury you have 
1 done to my daughter. Heaven knows how 
« Jong and piereing a torment that ſhort-lived ſhame. 
« ful pleaſure of yours muſt bring upon me; upon 
« me, from whom you never received any offence, 
« This conſideration alone ſhould have deterred x 
«© noble mind from ſo baſe and ungenerous an act. 
„ But alas! what is all the grief that muſt be my 
„ ſhare in compariſon of that with which you have 
« requited her by whom you have been obliged? 
« Loſs of good name, anguiſh of heart, ſhame and 
« infamy, are what muſt inevitably fall upon her, 
« unleſs the gets over them by what is much work, 
open impudence, profeſſed lewdneſs, aud abandoned 
„ proſtitution. Theſe are the returns you have 
« made to her for putting in your power all her 
« hvelihood and dependence, her virtue and reputz- 
tion. O my Lord! ſhould my ſon have praftiſed 
„the like on one of your daughters——1I know 
« you ſwell with indignation at the very mention of 
« it, and would think he deſerved a thouſand deaths 
« ſhould he make fuch an attempt upon the honour 
« of your family. Tis well, my Lord. And is 
„then the honour of your daughter, whom fill, 
„ though it had been violated, you might have 
„maintained in plenty, and even luxury, of greater 
moment to her than to my daughter hers, whoſe 
only ſuſtenance it was? and muſt my ſon, void of 
« all the advantages of a generous education; mult 
he, I fay, conſider; and may your Lordſhip be ex- 


- © cuſed from all reflection? Eternal contumely at- 


tend that guilty title which claims exemption 
from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 


© rogative of brutes! Ever curſed be its falſe luſ- 
. * tre, which could dazzle my poor daughter to her un- 


doing! Wes & the this Tat OO 
6 
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« and godlike virtues of your great anceſtor were 
« honoured with a coronet, that it might be a pan- 
« der to his poſterity, and confer a privilege of diſ- 
« honouring the innocent and defenceleſs? At this 
« rate the laws of rewards ſhould be inverted; and 
he who is generous and good ſhould be made a 
„ beggar and a ſlave, that induſtry and honeſt dili- 
« goes may keep his poſterity unſpotted, and pre- 
« ſerve them from ruining virgins, and 
« whole families unhappy. Wretchedneſs is now 
become my everlaſting portion! Your crime, my 
Lord, will draw perdition even upon my head. I 
may not fue for forgiveneſs of my own failings 
and miſdeeds; for I never can forgive yours; but 
* ſhall curſe you with my dying breath; and, at the 
* laſt tremendous day, that hold forth in my arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for ven- 
geance on her defiler. Under theſe preſent. hor- 
* rors of mind, I could be content to be your chief 
* tormentor, ever paying you mock-reverence, and 
* ſounding in your ears, to your unutterable loath- 
ing, the empty title which inſpired you with pre- 
* ſumption to tempt, and overawed my daughter 
"to comply, 

Thus have I given ſome vent to my ſorrow; nor 
fear I to awaken you to repentance, ſo that your 
* fin may be forgiven. The divine laws have been 
broken; but much injury, irreparable injury, has 
been alſo done to me, and the juſt judge will not 
# pardon that until I do. | 


« My Lord. 
* Yovr conſcience will help you to my name.) 
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1 


Monday, Auguſt. 3. 1713 *. 


6ͤ— 4 


* 


Duid fremat in terris violentius? | 
Jov. Sat. viii. ver. 37. 


What roar more dreadful in the world is heard? 


More roarings of the Lion. 


„ Mr. GUARDIAN, | » 

EFORE I proceed to make you my propol. 

ſals, it will be neceſlary to inform you, that 

an uncommon ferocity in my countenance, toge. 
ther with the remarkable flatneſs of my noſe and 
extent of my mouth, have long fince procured me 
the name of lion in this our univerſity. 
The vaſt emoluments that in all probability wil 
accrue td the public from the roarings of my new 
erected hkeneſs at Button's, hath made me deſir- 
ous of being as like him in that part of his charac- 
ter as I am in all parts of my perſon. Wherefore 
I moſt humbly propoſe to you, that as it is im- 
poſſible for this one lion to roar either long e- 
nough or loud enough againſt all things that are 
roar-worthy in theſe realms, you w appoint 
him a ſub-lion, as a prefettus provincie, in every 
county in Great Britain; and it is my requeſt that 
I may be inſtituted his under-roarer in this uni- 
verſity, town, and county of Cambridge, as my 
reſemblance does in ſome meaſure claim that ! 
ſhould. 
* 1 ſhall follow my metropolitan's example in 
roaring only againſt thoſe enormities that are too 
ſlight and trivial for the notice or cenſures of our 
magiſtrates ; and ſhall communicate my roarings 
* No. 124- « to 
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« to him monthly, or oftener if occaſion requires, 
« to dh {Yor — | 
— I ſhall not omit giving informations of the im- 


« provement or decay of punning, and may chance 


« to touch upon the riſe and fall of tuckers ; but I 
% will roar aloud, and ſpare not, to the terror of at 
« preſent a very flouriſhing ſociety of people called 
« loungers, gentlemen whoſe obſervations are moſt- 
ly itinerant, and who think they have already too 


« ſtaying at home to read other people's. "Wh 
„ have, Sir, a raven that will ſerve by way of 
„jackall to bring me in proviſions, which I dhall 


* pal ; and I do. hereby give notice to all under my 
juriſdiction, that whoever are willing to contri- 
* bute to this good deſign, if they will affix their 
information to the leg or neck of the aforeſaid ra- 
ven or jackall, they will be thankfully received 


by their (but more particularly 
From my den at —— | 6 . 
college in Cambridge, Lo the Second. 


July 29. 
VN. B. The raven won't bite. 

„% Mr. IRoNSIDE, IC , 

4 EARING that your unicorn is now in hand, 
1 and not queſtioning but his horn will prove 
a cornucopiæ to you, I defire, that in order to in- 
troduce it, you will conſider the following pro- 
10 poſal. : 

My wife and I intend a diſſertation upon horns. 
The province ſhe has choſen is the planting of 
them; and I am to treat of their growth, improve- 
ment, &c, The work is like to ſwell ſo much 
| upon our hands, that I am afraid we ſhan't be 
able to bear the charge of printing it without a 
* ſubſcription ; wherefore I hope you will invite the 


« city 


much good ſenſe of their own to be in need of 


« chaw and prepare for the digeſtion of my princi- 
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= city into it, and deſire thoſe who have any thing 
« by them ing to that part of natural hiſtory to 


* communicate it to, 
SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
. Humeany Binicory.” 
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J s « SIR i 
c HUMBLY beg leave to drop a ſong into your 
| 6 lion's mouth, which will very truly make him 


& roar like any nightingale. It has fallen into my 


1 & hands by chance, and is a very fine imitation of 
ö che works of many of our Engliſh lyrics. It can- 
; not but be highly acceptacle to all thoſe who ad- 
4 * mire the tranſlations of Italian operas, 
Y 
[ Oh the charming month of May ! 
# Oh the charming month of May ! 
Mi When the breezes fan the treeſes 
i Full of bloſſoms freſh and gay 
F Full, &c, 
4 Oh what joys our proſpects yield! 
' Charming joys our proſpects yield! 
4 In a new hvery when we ſee every 
i Buſh and meadow, tree and field 
4 II. 
. Oh how freſh the morning air , 
| ing freſh the morning air! 
F When the zephyrs and the heifers 
+ Their odoriferoug breath compare 
1 | Ke. 
x 
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IV. 


Oh how fine our eyening-walk ! 
Charming fine our evening-walk ! 
When the nightingale delighting 


With her ſong ſuſpends our talk ——— 


With her, &c. | 
Oh how ſweet at night to dream ! Li 
Charming ſweet at night to dream 

On mofly pillows, by the trilloes 

Of a gentle purling ſtream 

Of a, &c. | 


VI. 
Oh how kind the country laſs ! 
Charming kind the country laſs ! 
Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 


For a green gown upon the graſs 
For a, &c. 3 


1 
Oh how ſweet it is to ſpy ! 
Charming ſweet it 1s to ſpy ! 
At the conclufion her confuſion, 
Bluſhing cheeks and downcaſt eye 
Bluſhing, &c. 

VIII. | 
Oh the cooling curds and cream ! 
Charming cooling curds and cream ! 
When all is over, ſhe gives her lover, 


Who on her ſkimming-diſh carves her name 
Who, &c. | 


Mr. 
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© Mr. IRONSIDE, July 30. 
„ HAVE always been very much pleaſed with 
« the ſight of thoſe creatures, which being of 2 
« foreign growth, are brought into our land for 
« ſhow. I may fay there has not been a tiger, leo. 
„% pard, elephant or highgeen, for ſome years paſt 
1 in this nation, but I have taken their particular 
© dimenſions, and am able to give a very good de. 
1 ſcription of them. But I muſt own. I never had 
« a greater curioſity to viſit any of theſe ſtrangers 


than your lion. Accordingly I came yeſterday to 


« town, being able to wait no longer for fair wea. 
* ther, and made what haſte I could to Mr. But- 
* ton's, who readily conducted me to his den of 
*« ſtate. He is really a creature of as noble a pre- 
« ſence as I have ſeen; he has grandeur and good 
« humour in his countenance, which command both 


© our love and reſpect; his wal main and whiſk. 


© ers are peculiar graces. In ſhort, I do not que- 
t ſtion but he will prove a worthy ſupporter of the 


% Britiſh honour and virtue, eſpecially when aſſiſted 


„by the unicorn. You muſt think I would not wait 
« upon him without a morſel to gain his favour, and 
% had provided what I hope would have pleaſed, but 
« was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a bear, 
« which conſtantly, as I approached with my pre- 
« ſent, threw his eyes in my way, and ſtared me 
« out of my reſolution. I muſt not forget to tell 


« you, my younger daughter and your wart is hard 


« at work about her tucker, having never from her 
« infancy laid aſide the modeſty-piece. I am, 
Venerable Nxsronx, | 
Your friend and ſervant, 
P. N. 
I was a little ſurpriſed, having read ſome of 
your lion's roarings, that a creature of ſuch elo- 


„ quence ſhould want a tongue; but he has other 
% qualifications which make good that deficiency.” 


— 4 4 —_— — 1 
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8 , ” ; 
Friday, Auguſt 14, 1713*. 


wy 1 


Matrone preter faciem nil cernere poſfis ; 
Cetera, ni Catia eft, demiſſa veſte tegentis. 
Honk. Sat. 2. I. i. ver. 94. 


In virtuous dames you ſee their face alone: 
None ſhew the reſt but women of the town. 


Y lion having given over roaring for ſome 

time, I find that ſeveral ſtories have been 
ſpread abroad in the country to his diſadvantage. 
One of my correſpondents tells me it is confidently 
reported of him, in their parts, that he is filenced 
by authority : another infortas me that he hears he 
was ſent for by a meſſenger, who had orders to bring 
him away with all his papers; and that upon ex- 
amination he was found to contain ſeveral danger- 
ous things in his maw, I muſt not omit another re- 
port which has been raiſed by ſuch as are enemies to 
me and my hon ; namely, that he is ſtarved for want 
of food, and that he has not had a good meal's meat 
tor this fortnight. I do hereby declare theſe reports 
to be altogether groundleſs ; and fince I am contra- 
dicting common fame, I muſt likewiſe acquaint the 
world, that the ſtory of a two hundred pound bank 
bill being conveyed to me through the mouth of my 
lion has no foundation of truth in it. - The matter 
of fact is this: My lion has not roared for theſe 
twelve days paſt by reaſon that his prompters have 
put very, 4ll words in his mouth, and ſuch as he 
could not utter with common honour and decen- 
cy. Notwithſtanding the admonitions I have given 
my correſpondents, many of them have crammed 
great quantities of ſcandal down his throat; others 
have choked him with lewdneſs and ribaldry. Some 

Vox. IV. L1 of 
No. 134. 
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of them have gorged him with ſo much nonſenſe, 
that they have made a very aſs of him. On Mon- 
day laſt, upon examining, I found him an arrant 


French Tory; and the day after, a virulent Whig. 
Some have ſo miſchievous as to make him fall 


upon his keeper, and give me very reproachful lan- 
guage ; but as I have promiſed to reſtrain him from 
hurting any man's reputation; ſo my reader may be 
aſſured, that I myſelf ſhall be the laſt man whom [I 
will ſuffer him to abuſe. However, that I may give 
general ſatisfaction, I have a deſign of converting a 
room in Mr. Button's houſe to the lion's library, in 


which I intend to depoſit the ſeveral packets of let- 


ters and private intelligence which I do not commu- 
nicate to the public. Theſe manuſcripts will in time 
be very valuable, and may afford good lights to fu- 
ture hiſtorians who ſhall give an account of the pre- 
ſent age. In the mean while, as the lion is an ani- 
mal which has a particular regard for chaſtity, it has 
been obſerved, that mine has taken delight in roar- 
ing very vehemently againſt the untuckered neck ; 
and, as far as I can find by him, is ſtill determined 
to roar louder and louder, till that irregularity be 
thoroughly reformed. 


„ Good Mr. IronsIDE, 


44 1 MUST acquaint you, for your comfort, that 


your lion is grown a kind of bull-beggar 
«© among the women where I live, When my wife 
% comes home late from cards, or commits any other 
« enormity, I whiſper in her ear, partly between jeſt 
* and earneſt, that I will tell the lion of her. Dear 
% Sir, do not let them alone till you have made them 
« put on their tuckers again. t can be a great- 
« er fign that they themſelves are ſenfible they have 
« ſtripped too far, than their pretending to call a 
« bit of linen, which will hardly cover a filver 
„ groat, their modeſty- piece? It is obſerved, that 
« this modeſty-piece {till ſinks lower and lower; and 
who knows where it will fix at laſt ? * 

« You 
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« Yon muſt know, Sir, I am a Turky merchant ; 
« and I lived ſeveral years in a country where the 
« women ſhew nothing but their eyes. Upon my 
« return to England, I was almoſt out of counten- 
« ance to ſee my pretty country-women laying 
open their charms with ſo much liberality, though 
« at that time many of them were concealed under 
the modeſt ſhade of the tucker. I ſoon after mar- 
« ried a very fine woman, who always goes in the 
« extremity of the faſhion. I was pleaſed to think, 
« as every married man muſt be, that I ſhould make 
daily diſcoveries in the dear creature, which were 
unknown to the reſt of the werld. But ſince this 
new airy faſhion is come up, — one's eye 1s 
« as familiar with her as mine; for I can poſitively 
« affirm, that her neck is grown eight inches within 
+ theſe three years. And what Se, ns me tremble 
« when I think of it, that pretty foot and ancle are 
now expoſed to the ſight of the whole world, which 
made my very heart dance within me when I 
e firſt found myſelf their proprietor. As in all ap- 
pearance the curtain is ſtill rifing, I find a parcel 
4 of raſeally young fellows in the neighbourhood 
are in hopes to be preſented with ſome new ſcene 
every day. | 
„In ſhort, Sir, the tables are now quite turned 
upon me. | Inſtead of being acquainted with her 
+ perſon more than other men, I have now the leaſt 
** ſhare of it. When the is at home, ſhe is conti- 
* nually muffled up, and concealed in mobs, morn- 
ing gowns, and handkerchiefs ; but ſtrips every 
* afternoon to appear in public, For ought I can 
+ find, when ſhe has thrown aſide half her cloaths, 
** ſhe begins to think herſelf half dreſſed. Now, 
Sir, if I may preſume to ſay fo, you have been 
in the wrong to think of — this faſhion, 
by ſhewing the immodeſty of it. If you expect 
* to make female proſelytes, you muſt convince 
them, that if they would get huſbands, they muſt 
L ] 2 66 not 
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0 not ſhew all before marriage. I am ſure, had my 
„ wiſe been dreſſed before I married her, as ſhe x 
« at preſent, ſhe would have ſatisſied a good half of 
« my curioſity. Many a man has been hindered 
„ from laying out his money on a ſhow, ſeeing 
„the principal figure of it hung out before the door, 
] have often obſerved a curious paſſenger ſo atten. 
<« tive to theſe objects, which he could ſee for no- 
« thing, that he took no notice of the maſter of the 
„% ſhow, who was continually crying out, Pray, 
« Gentlemen, walk in.“ 

„ I have told you at the beginning of this letter, 
© how Mahomet's ſhe-diſciples are obliged to cover 
„ themſelves. You have lately informed us from 
the foreign newspapers, of the regulations which 
„the Pope is now making amongſt the Roman la- 
« dies in this particular; and I hope our Britih 
«« dames, notwithſtanding they have the fineſt ſkins 
„in the world, will be content to ſhew no more of 
„them than what belongs to the face and to the 
+ neck, properly ſpeaking. Their being fair is no 
«« excule for their being naked. | 

* You know, Sir, that in the beginning of the 
+ laſt century there was a ſe& of men amongſt us who 
called themſelves Adamites, and appeared in pub- 
lic without cloaths. This hereſy may ſpring up 
“in the other ſex, if you do ndt put a timely ſtop 
** tot; there being ſo many in all public places, 
+ who ſhew ſo great an inclination to be Evites. 


I am, Sir, We, 
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Saturday, Augult 15, 1713“. 


Mea 
Virtute me in volvo 


Hor. Od. 29. I. 3. ver. 54. 


——Virtue, tho? in rags, will keep me warm. 
Dx Dx. 


GOOD conſcience 1s to the ſoul what health is 
to the body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and 
ſerenity within us, and more than countervails all 
the calamities and afflictions which can poſlibly befal 
us. I know nothing ſo hard for a generous mind to 
get over as calumny and reproach ; and cannot find 
any method of quieting the ſoul under them, beſides 
this ſingle one, of our being conſcious to ourſelves 
that we do not deſerve them. 

[ have been always mightily pleaſed with that 
paſſage in Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical knight 
13 repreſented as loading a gentleman of good ſenſe 
with praiſes and eulogiums. Upon which the gentle. 
man makes this reflection to himſelf. + How grate- 
fal is praiſe to human nature! I cannot forbear 
being ſecretly pleaſed with the commendations I re- 
ceive, though I am ſenfible it is a madman that be- 
+ ſtows'them on me.“ In the ſame manner, though 
we are often ſure that the cenſures which are paſſed 
upon us are uttered by thoſe who know nothing of 
us, and have neither means nor abilities to form a 
right judgment of us, we cannot forbear being 
zrieved at what they ſay. 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo natural 
to the beſt and wiſeſt of men, I have taken a parti- 
cular pleaſure in obſerving the conduct of the old 

No. 135. | philoſophers, 
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* but they cannot hurt me.“ This divine philoſo- 


* the reports which had been raiſed againſt him, and 
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philoſophers, how they bore themſelves up againſt 
the malice and detraction of their enemies. 
The way to filence calumny,” fays Bias, iz 
% to be always exerciſed in ſuch things as are praiſe. 
„% worthy.” Socrates, after having received ſen. 
tence, told his friends, that he had always accuſtom. 
ed himſelf to regard truth, and not cenſure ; and 
that he was not troubled at his condemnation, be. 
caufe he knew himſelf free from guilt. It was in 
the ſame ſpirit that he heard the accuſations of his 
two great adverſaries, who had uttered againſt him 
the moſt virulent reproaches. © Anytus and Me. 
litus,” ſays he, may procure ſentence againſt me; 


pher was ſo well fortified in his own innocence, that 
he neglected all the impotence of evil tongues which 
were engaged in his deſtruction. This was properly 
the ſupport of a good conſcience, that contradicted 


cleared him to himſelf, 

Others of the philoſophers rather chooſe to retort 
the injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to difarm it 
with reſpeQ to themſelves. They ſhew that it ſtung 
them, though at the ſame time they had the addreſs 
to make their aggreſſors ſuffer with them. Of this 
Kind was Ariſtotle's reply to one who purſued him 
with long and bitter invectives. You,” ſays he, 
„ who are uſed to ſuffer reproaches, utter them wit) 
delight; I who have not been uſed to utter them, 
take no pleaſure in hearing them.” Diogenes was 
{till more ſevere on one who ſpoke ill of him; © No- 
* body will believe you when you ſpeak ill of me, 
„any more than they would believe me ſhould | 
„ ſpeak well of you.” 

In theſe and many other inſtances I could produce, 
the bitterneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the 
uneaſineſs of mind the perſon was under who made 
it. I would rather adviſe my reader, if he has not 
in this caſe the ſecret conſolation that he deſerves no 
ſuch reproaches as are caſt upon him, to — the 

vice 
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Advice of Epictetus. If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, 
« conſider whether he has truth on his fide; and if 
« ſo, reform thyſelf, that his cenſures may not af- 
« fe&t thee,” When Anaximander was told, that 
the very boys laughed at his ſinging; Ay,” ſays 
he, © then I muſt learn to ſing better.” But of all 


and de ſayings of the philoſophers which I have gather- 
be. ed together for my own uſe on this occaſion, there 
8 in are none which carry in them more candour and 
his good ſenſe than the two following ones of Plato. 


being told that he had many enemies who ſpoke ill 
of him : „ Tis no matter, ſaid he; I will live ſo 


me; that none ſhall believe them.” Hearing at another 
loſo- time, that an intimate friend of his had ſpoken de- 
that tatingly of him: I am ſure he would not do it,” 
chick es he, © if he had not ſome reaſon for it.” This 
perly the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of drawing 
icted he ſting out of a reproach, and a true method of 


reparing a man for that great and only relief againſt 
the pains of calumny, a good conſcience. 

| deſigned in this eſſay, to ſhew that there is no 
happineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed of this 
xcellen. frame of mind, and that no perſon can be 
miſerable who is in the enjoyment of it: but I find 


Ef this this ſubje& ſo well treated in one of Dr. South's ſer- 
| him Mons, that I ſhall fill this Saturday's paper with a 
s he, paſlage of it, which cannot but make the man's 
id heart burn within him, who reads it with due at- 


ention, . 
That admirable author having ſhewn the virtue 
a good conſcience in ſupporting a man under 


them, 
es Was 


6 No- 


f me, e greateſt trials and difficulties of life, concludes 
uld 1 h repreſenting its force and efficacy in the honr 


If death, 


oduce, * The third and laſt inſtance, in which, above all 
eg the others, this confidence towards God does moſt emi- 


made "ently ſhew and exert itſelf, is at the time of death ; 


is not which ſurely gives the grand opportunity of try- 
es 10 | ing both the ſtrength and worth of every principle. 
w the When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage 
advice n of 
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' « to himſelf ſuch a conſcience, as, at the hour af 
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* of this world, to put off his mortality, and to de. 


10 
« liver up his laſt accounts to God; at which {ad ts 
time his memory ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, 6 
« but to terrify him with a frightful review of his 6 
« paſt life and his former extravagancies, ſtripped 10 
« of all their pleaſure, but retaining their gilt: 
« what is it then that can promiſe him a fair paſſage 


« into the other world, or a comfortable appearance 
© before his dreadful judge when he is there? Not 
« all the friends and zntereſts, all the riches and ho. 
„% Hours under heaven, can ſpeak ſo much as a word 
« for him, or one word of comfort to him in that 
% condition. They may poſſibly reproach, but they 
& cannot relieve him. 

« No: at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy 
i tempter ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and 
„ trouble him, and the pains of a dying body to 
© hinder and diſcompoſe — and the ſettlement of 
« worldy affairs to diſturb and coufound him, and, 
t in a word, all things conſpire to make his fick-bed 
© grievous and uneaſy; nothing can then ſtand up 
„ againſt all theſe ruins, and ſpeak /fe in the midi 
„ of death, but a clear conſcience. 

« And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the com- 
“ forts of heaven deſcend upon his weary head, like 
&« a refreſhing dew or ſhower upon a parched ground, 
It ſhall give him ſome lively earneſts and- ſecret 
« anticipations of his approaching joy. It ſhall bid 
« his ſoul go out of the body undauntedly, and lift 
« up his head with confidence before ſaints and an- 
« gels. Surely the comfort which it conveys at tis 
« ſeaſon, is ſomething bigger than the capacities 6 
« mortality, mighty and unſpeakable, and not to be 
« underſtood till it comes to be felt. 

« And now, who would not quit all the pleaſures, 
« and traſh, and trifles which are apt to captivate 
« the heart of man, and purſue the greateſt rigou!s 
of piety and auſterities of a good life, to purch19 


« death, when all the friendſhip of the world * 
N 5 (. die 


1 


_ CEUVARDIAN. TI 
de. WM bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns its 
fad © back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs the ſoul, and cloſe 


« his eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, Well done, thou 
good and faithful ſervant, enter thou into the' joy 
« of thy Lord ?” ; 


lage 
ance 
Not Monday, Auguſt 17, 1713 *. 
hg. * = — — — — — 
vord | ' 
that Nodes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. 
they h | IRG, En. 6. v. 127. 
buſy The gates of death are open night and day. 
- and | | DRYDEN. 


y to 

It of OME of our quaint moraliſts have pleaſed them. 
and, ſelves with an obſervation, that there is but one 
;-bed way of coming into the world, but a thouſand to go 
1 up out of it. I have ſeen a fanciful dream written by a 
midi Spaniard, in which he introduces the perſon of Death 


metamorphoſing himſelf, like another Proteus, into 


com- innumerable ſhapes and figures. To repreſent the 
| like fatality of fevers and agues, with many other diſ- 
und, tempers and accidents that deſtroy the life of man, 
ecret death enters firſt of all in a body of fire; a little after 


| bid he appears like a man of ſnow ; then rolls about the 
4 lift room like a cannon- ball; then lies on the table like a 


gilded pill; after this he transforms himſelf. all of a 


t tus ſudden into a ſword ; then dwindles ſucceſſively to a 
es 0l dagger, to a bodkin, to a crooked pin, to a needle, 


to a hair, The Spaniard's defign by this allegory, 
was to ſhew the many affaults to which the life of 
man is expoſed, and to let his reader ſee that there 
was ſcarce any thing in nature ſo very mean and in- 


gourts confiderable, but that it was able to overcome him, 
rhea end lay his head in the duſt. I remember, Monfieur 


Paſchal in his reflections on providence, has this ob- 
Vot. IV. ME i © fervation 
No. 136. 
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upon Cromwell's death. That ufurper,” 


1 

— he, who had deſtroyed the royal family in his 
+" own nation, who had made all the princes of Eu- 
Ad rope tremble, and ſtruck a terror into Rome itſelf, 
© was at laſt taken out of the world by a fit of the 
„ gravel. An atom, a grain of ſand,” ſays he, 
* that would have been of no ſignificancy in any 
« other part of the univerſe, being lodged in ſuch 
« a particular place, was an inftrament of Provi. 
« dence to bring about the moſt happy revolutions, 
and to remove from the face of the earth this 
« troubler of mankind.” In ſhort, ſwarms of dif. 
tempers are every where hovering over us. Caſual. 
ties, whether at home or abroad, whether we wake 
or ſleep, fit or walk, are planted about us in ambu- 
ſcade : eyery element, every climate, every ſeaſon, 
all nature 1s full of death. 

There are more caſualties incident to men than 
women ; as battles, ſea-voyages, with ſeveral dan- 
gerous trades and profeſſions that often prove fatal 
to the practitioners. I have ſeen a treatiſe written 
by a learned phyſician on the diſtempers peculiar to 
thoſe who work in ſtone or marble, It has been 
therefore obſerved by curious men, that, upon 
ſtri& examination, there are more males brought in- 
to the world than females. Providence, to ſupply 
this waſte in the ſpecies, has made allowances for it 
by a ſuitable redundancy in the male ſex, Tho: 
who have made the niceſt calculations have found, 
I think, that, taking one year with another, there 
are about twenty boys produced to nineteen girl 
This obſervation is ſo well grounded, that I will at 
any time lay five to four that there appear more 
male than female infants in every weekly bill af 
mortality. And what can be a more demonſtrative 
argument for the ſuperintendency of Providence? 

There are caſualties incident to every /particula! 
ſtation and way of life. A friend of mine was onct 
ſaying, that he fancied- there would be ſomething 
new and diverting in a country bill of ge HA 
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Chalk and green apples 0 
Led into a horſe- pond by a will of the n 
Died of a fright in an exerciſe of the rained 


mr a 


bands - „ 
Over-eat himſelf at a | houſe-warming _— I 
By the parſon's bull — 2 


* beggars 1 . the ſquire's houſe 


Sher by ak as Gs. Sn | 
Of a Ska doQor = - 
Of the Merry Andrew . * 8 
Caught her death in a wet ditch - 
Old age * ger. = r ind 100 
Foul diener & fs q 
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— Auguſt 18, 2 3%. 


Sanctu⸗ habiri | 
Juſtitiægue tenax, faftts dictiſgue mereris . 
Agnoſco procerem 
Joy . Sat 8: ver. 24, | 


Convince the world that you're devout and true 
| Be juſt in all you fay, in all you do: 


Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
of the firſt alt to me. 1 
4 7 7 % = - STEPNET, f 
u 
| pu Juvenal, Boileau, nad indeed the 2 
teſt writers in almoſt every age, have * 

expoſed, with all the ſtrength of wit and good ſenſe 
the vanity of a man's valuing himſelf upon his an- ql 
ceſtors ; and endeavoured to bug that true nobility he 
confiſts in virtue, not in birth. With ſubmiſſion, er 
however, to ſo many great authorities, I think the) ce 
125 uſhed this matter a little too far. We * ha 


0. 137. 
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in gratitude to honour the poſterity. of thoſe who 
* raiſed either the intereſt or reputation of their 
country; and b whoſe labours we ourſelves are 
more happy, or virtuous, than we ſhould have 
been without them, Beſides, naturally ſpeaking, a 
man bids fairer for greatneſs of ſoul who is the de- 
ſcendent-of worthy anceſtors, and has good blood in 
his veins, than one who is come of an ignoble and 
obſcure parentage. , For theſe reaſons, I think = man 
of merit, who is derived from an illuſtrious line, is 
very juſtly to be regarded more the > mas of anyal 
merit, who has no claim to hereditary honours.. 
Nay, I think thoſe who are indifferent in themſelves, 
and have nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh them but the 
virtues. of their forefathers, are to be looked upon 
with a degree. of yeneration even upon that account, 
and to be more reſpected than the common run of 
men who are of -low and vulgar extraction, + 

After having thus aſcribed due . honours to birth. 
ind parentage, I muſt however take notice of thoſe 
who arrogate to themſelves more honours. than are: 
due to them on this account. The firſt, are ſuch 
who are not enough ſenſible, that vice and i ignorance 


grades and diſenobles a man in the eye of the world, 
gap and family aggrandize and. exalt 


The ſecond are thoſe who. believe a new mari of an 
elevated merit, is not more to be honoured. than an 
inſignificant and worthleſs man who is deſcended 
from a long line of patriots and heroes: or in other 
words, behold with contempt a perſon who is ſuck 
2 man as the firſt founder of their family was, 2 
whoſe reputation they value themſelves. 

But I ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe — 
quality ſits uppermoſt in all their diſcourſes and be- 
haviour. An empty man of, a great family, is a 
creature that is ſcarce converſible. You read his an- 
celtry in his ſmile, in his air, in his eye-brow. He 
has indeed nothing but his ** to give employ- 

ment 


taint the blood, and that an unworthy behaviour de- 
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ment to his thoughts. Rank and precedency are the 
important points which he is always diſeuſſing within 
himſelf, A gentleman of this turn began a ſpeech 
in one of King Charles's parliaments: ** Sir, I had 
the honour to be born at a time Upon which 
2 rough honeſt gentleman took him up ſhort, « ] 
% would fain know what that gentleman means, I; 
« there any one in the houſe that has not had the 
% honour to be born as well as himſelf?” The good 
ſenſe which reigns in our nation has pretty well 
deftroyed this ſtarched behaviour among men who 
have ſeen the world, and know that every gentleman 
will be treated upon a foot of equality. But there 
are many who have had their education am 
women, dependents, or flatterers, that loſe all the 
refpe& which would otherwiſe be paid them, by 
being too aſſiduous in procuring it. ES 
My Lord Froth has heen fo educated in punctilio, 
that he governs himſelf by a ceremonial in all the 
ordinary occurrences of life. He meaſures out his 
bow to the degree of the perſon he converſes with. 
F have ſeen: him in every inclination of the body, 
from a familiar nod to to the low ſtoop in the ſalu- 


tation fign. I remember, five of us, who were ac- 


inted with one another, met together one morn- 
ing at his lodgings; when a wag of the company 
was ſaying, it would be worth while to obſerve how 
he would diſtinguiſh ns at his firſt entrance. Accord- 
ingly he no ſooner came into the room, but caſting 
his eye about, My Lord ſuch à one,” ſays be, 
« your moſt humble ſervant ; Sir Richard, your 
humble ſervant; Your ſervant, Mr. Ironfide; Mr. 
* Ducker, how do you do; Hah ! Frank, are you 


there?“ 


There is nothing more eaſy, than to diſcover 3 
man whoſe heart is full of his family. Weak minds 
that have imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the nurſery, 
younger brothers that have been broußht ap to no- 
thing, ſuperannuated retainers to a great houſe, have 
generally their thoughts taken up with little elſe. 


I had 
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I had ſome years ago an aunt of my own, by name 
Mrs. Martha Iron ide, who would never marry be- 
neath herſelf, and is ſuppoſed to have died a maid in 
the eightieth year of her age. She was the chro- 
nicle of our family, and paſſed away the greater part 
of the laſt forty years of her life in recounting the 
antiquity, marriages, exploits and alliances of the 
Ironſides. Mrs. Martha converſed generally with a 
knot of old virgins, who were likewiſe of good fa- 
milies, and had been very cruel all the beginning of 
the laſt century. They were every one of them as 
proud as Lucifer; but ſaid their prayers twice a day; 
and in all other reſpe&s were the beſt women in the 
world. If they ſaw a fine petticoat at church, they 
immediately took to pieces the pedigree of her that 
wore it; and would lift up their eyes to heaven at 
the confidence of the ſaucy minx, when they found 
ſhe was an honeſt tradeſman's daughter. It is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the pious indignation that would 
riſe in them at the fight of a man who lived plenti- 
fully on an eſtate of his own getting. They were 
tranſported with zeal beyond meaſure, if they heard 
of a young woman's matching into a great family 
upon account only of her beauty, her merit, or her 


vey money. In ſhort, there was not a female within ten 
any miles of them that was in poſſeſſion of a gold watch, 
bow 1 pearl necklace, or a piece of Mechlin lace, but 
id. they examined her title to it. My aunt Martha uſed 
ting to chide me very frequently for not ſufficiently va- 
he, lung myſelf, She would not eat a bit all dinher- 
your time, if at an invitation ſhe found ſhe had been 
Mr. below herſelf ; and would frown upon me for an 


hour together, if ſhe ſaw me give place to any man 
under a baronet. As I was once talking to her of a 
wealthy citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in her youth, 
ainds ſhe declared to me with great warmth, that ſhe pre- 
ſery, ferred a man of quality in his ſhirt to the richeſt 
no- men upon the change in a coach and ſix. She pre- 
have tended, that our family was nearly related, by the 
ſe. mother's fide, to half a dozen peers ; but as none of 
I had | | them 
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him; and almoſt every paper has ſome particular ſet 


of my papers every day inereaſing, they would quick- 
ly lie as a drug upon my hands, did not I take care t 
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them knew any thing of the matter, we always kept 
It as a ſecret among ourſelves. A little before her 
death, ſhe was reciting to me the hiſtory of my fore. 
fathers ; but dwelling a little longer than ordinary 
upon the actions of Sir Gilbert Ironſide, who had 2 
horſe ſhot under him at Edgehill fight, I gave an un. 
fortunate Pifþ ; and aſked, * What was all this to 
% me?” Upon which ſhe retired to her cloſet, and 
fell a-ſcribbling for three hours together ; in which 
time, as I afterwards found, ſhe ſtruck me out 
of her will, and left all ſhe had to my fiſter Marga. 
ret, a wheedling baggage, that uſed to be aſking 
queſtions about her great grandfather from morning 
to night. She now lies buried among the family of 
the Ironſides, with a ſtone over her, acquainting the 
reader, that ſhe died at the age of eighty years, a 
ſpinſter, and that ſhe was deſcended of the ancient 
family of the Ironſides. After which follows the 
genealogy drawn up by her own hand. | 


th. 


Wedneſday, Auguſt 19, 1913 *. 


Incenditque animum fame venientis amort. 
. Vn, En. 6. ver, 889. 


And fires his mind with love of future fame. 


HERE is nothing which I ſtudy ſo much in 

the courſe of theſe my daily difſertations 3: 
variety. By this means every one of my readers | 
ſure ſome time or other to find a ſubject that pleaſes 


of men for its advocates, Inſtead of ſeeing the number 
keep up the appetite of my gueſts, and quicken It 


rom time to time by ſomething new and unexpctt- 
* No. 138. 25 ed. 
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ed. In ſhort, I endeayour to treat my reader in the 
2200 
deſeription of Milton. 


So ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt : 
What order, ſo contriv'd, as not to mix 
Taſtes not well join'd, inelegant; but bring 
Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change. 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India Eaſt or Weſt, or middle ſhore; - 
In Pontus or the Punic coaſt, or where 


14 Alcinus reign'd, fruit of all kinds, in coat 

7 the Rough or ſmooth rined, or bearded huſk, or ſhell, 
A a She gathers tribute large, and on the hound 

* Heaps with unſparing hand a | 
* 8 Fifth Book. 


If by this method I can furniſh out a /þlendida 
farago, according to the compliment lately paid me 
in a fine poem publiſhed among the exerciſes of the 
laſt Oxford act, I have * the end which I pro- 
poſe to myſelf, - 

In my yeſterday's paper, 1 ſhewed how the actions 
of our anceſtors and forefathers ſhould excite us to 
every thing that is great and virtuous. I ſhall here 
obſerve, that a regard to our poſterity, and thoſe 
who are to deſcend from us, ought to have the ſame 
Lind of influence on a generous mind. A. noble ſoul 
n would rather die than commit an action that would 
5 make his children bluſh when he is in his grave, and 
be looked upon as a reproach to thoſe who ſhall live 

leaſes a hundred years after him. On the conrary, nothing 
"0 (ot can be a more pleaſing thought to a man of eminence, 
umber than to conſider that his poſterity, who lie many 
— removes from him, ſhall make their boaſt of his vir- 
tues, and be honoured for his ſake. | 

Sn it Virgil repreſents this conſideration as an incentive 
| of glory to s, when, after having ſhewn him the 
_ . 
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_ age 


race of heroes who were to deſcend from him, An. 
chiſes adds, with a noble warmth, 


Et dubitamus adbuc virtutem extendere fattts ? 
En. 6. ver. 806. 


And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 
The paths of honour ? — 


Dxrvexs. 


Since I have mentioned this paſſage in Virgil, 
where Æneas was entertained with the view of his 
great deſcendents, I cannot forbear obſerving a par. 
ticular beauty which I do not know that” any one 
has taken notice of. The If which he has there 
drawn up was m general to do honour to the Roman 
name, but more particularly to compliment Au- 
guſtus, For this reaſon Anchiſes, who ſhews ness 
moſt of the reſt of his deſcendents in the ſame order 
that they were to make their ap in the 
world, breaks his method for the ſake of Auguſtus, 
whom he ſingles out, immediately after having men- 
tioned Romulus, as the moſt illuſtrious perſon who 
was to riſe in that empire which the other had found- 
ed. He was impatient to deſcribe his poſterity raiſ- 
ed to the utmoſt pitch of glory ; and therefore paſles 
over all the reſt to come at this great man, whom 
by this means he implicitly repreſents as making the 
moſt conſpicuous figure among them. By this arti- 
fice the poet did not only give his emperor the great- 
eſt praiſe he could beſtow upon him, but hindered 
his reader from drawing a parallel, which would 
have been difadvantageous to him had he been cele- 
brated in his proper place; that is, after Pompey and 
Ceſar, who each of them eclipſed the other in mili- 
tary glory. 

Though there have been finer things ſpoken of 
1 than of any other man; all the wits of luis 

ve tried to outrival one another on that ſub- 
Je& : he never received a compliment which in m/ 
opinion 
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opinion can be compared for ſublimity of thought 
to that which the poet here makes him. The Eng- 
liſh reader may ſee a faint ſhadow of it in Mr. Dry. 
den's tranſlation ; for the original is inimitable, 


Hic vir, Bic et, &c. . 
Ax. 6. ver. 791. 


But next behold the youth of form divine, 
Cæſar himſelf, exalted in his line; 
Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long foretold, : 


Sent to the realm that Saturn ruld of old; 

Born to reſtore a better age of gold; 

Afric and India ſhall his power obey: _ 

He ſhall extend his propagated ſway : 

Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way, 
Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around, 

And his broad ſhoulders with their lights arecrown'd, 

At his foreſeen approach already quake 

The Caſpian kingdoms and Mzotian lake, 

Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar ; 

And threat'ning oracles denounce the war, 

Nile hears him Knocking at his ſev*nfold gates, 

And ſeeks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephew's 

fates, 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew ; 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 

And dipp'd his arrows in Lernean gore. 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 

By tygers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Niſus' top deſcending on the plains, , 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 

The paths of honour ? 


I could ſhew out of other poets the ſame Kind of 
ion as this in Virgil, wherein the chief perſons of 
the poem have been (entertained with the fight of 
itoſe who were to deſcend from them: but inſtead 
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of that, I ſhall conclude with a rabbinical ftory, 
which has in it the Oriental way of thinking, and i; 
therefore very amuſing. 

Adam, fays the Rabbins, a little after his cre. 
tion, was preſented with a view of all thoſe foul; 
who were ts be united to human bodies, and take 
their turn after him upon the earth. Among other;, 
the viſion ſet before him the ſoul of David. Our 
great anceſtor was tranſported at the fight of ſo beau. 
tiful an apparition ; but, to his unſpeakable grief, 
was informed that it was not to be converſant among 
men the ſpace of one year. 


Offtendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Ee finent—— | 
| Ex. 6. ver. 869. 


The youth (the bliſsful vifion of a day) 
Shall juſt be ſhewn on earth and ſnatch'd away, 
Dzrves, 


Adam, to procure a longer life for ſo fine a piece of 
human nature, begged that threeſcore and ten year 
(which he heard would be the age of man in David's 
time) might be taken out of his own life, and added 
to that of David. Accordingly, ſay the Rabbins, 
Adam falls ſhort of a thouſand years, which was to 
have been the complete term of his life, by juſt 6 
many years as make up the life of David; Adan 
having lived nine hundred and thirty years, and Da- 
vid ſeventy. 

This ſtory was invented to ſhew the high opinion 
which the Rabbins entertained of this man after God's 
own heart, whom the prophet, who was his own 
contemporary, could not mention without rapture, 
7 rds the laſt poetical compoſition of Da- 
vid; © of Davi ſon of Jeſſe, of the man who 
** was raiſed up on high; vf the anointed of the God 

iſt of Iſrael,” 
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Thurſday, Auguſt 20, 1713 *. 


——Priſca fides facto, ſed fama perennis. 
VG. En. 9. ver. 79. 


ue fact, through length of time obſcure, 
Is hard to faith; yet ſhall the ſame endure. 
DxrDex. 


« Moſt Venerable NesToR, 
«4 7 FIND that every body 1 delighted 
0 ] with the voice of your lion. His roarings 
« againft the tucker have been moſt melodious and 
* emphatical. It is to be hoped that the ladies will 
take warning by him, and not provoke him to 
greater outrages : for I obſerve that your lon, as 
you yourſelf have told us, is made up of mouth 
* and paws. For my own part, I have long confi- 
* dered with myſelf how I might expreſs my grati- 
* tude to this noble animal that has ſo much the 
* good of our country at his heart. After many 


thoughts on this ſubject, I have at length reſolved - 


to do honour to him, by compiling an hiſtory of 
his ſpecies, and extracting out of all authors what- 
ever may redound to his reputation. In the pro- 
ſecution of this defign, I ſhall have no manner of 
regard to what AÆſop has ſaid upon the ſubject, 
* whom I look upon to have been a republican, by 
the unworthy treatment which he often gives to 
the king of beaſts; and whom, if I had time, I 


could convi& of falſehood and forgery in almoſt 


every matter of fact which he has related of this 
* generous animal. Your romance-writers are like- 
* wiſe a ſet of men whoſe authority I ſhall build 
upon very little in this caſe. They all of them 
* are born with a particular antipathy to lions, and 

* No. 139. « give 
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[ % give them no more quarter than ag giants, 


0 «© wherever they chance to meet them. ere is not 
| b one of the ſeven champions but, when he has no. 
= thing elſe to do, encounters with a lion; and you 
k. may be ſure always gets the better of him. In 


0 . © ſhort, a knight-errant always lives in a perpetual 
i « ſtate of enmity with this noble creature, and hate; 
* him more than all things upon the earth except ; 
1 „dragon. Had the ſtories recorded of them by theſe 
. * writers been true, the whole ſpecies would have 
* deen deſtroyed before now. After having thu; 
0 * renounced all fabulous authorities, I ſhall begin 
my memoirs of the lion with a ſtory related of 
+ him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted by him out 
of Dion Caſſius, an hiſtorian of undoubted ver. 
« city. It is the famous ſtory of Androcles the 
Roman ſlave; which I premiſe for the ſake of my 
learned reader, who needs go no further in it if he 
* has read it already, | 
* Androcles was the ſlave of a noble Roman, who 
% was proconſul of Afric. He had been guilty of: 
* fault for which his maſter would have put him to 
* death, had he not found an opportunity to eſcape 
* out of his hands, and fled into the deſerts of Nu- 
* midia. As he was wandering among the barren 
„fands, and almoſt dead with heat and hunger, be 
« ſaw a cave in the fide of a rock. He went into 
it; and finding at the further end of it a place to 
* fit down upon, reſted there for ſome time. At 
length, to his great ſurpriſe, a huge overgrown 
© lion entered at the mouth of the cave; and ſeeing 
*,2 man at the upper end of it, immediately made 
© towards him, Androcles gave himſelf for gone; i 
© but the lion, inſtead of treating him as he expe 6 
* ed, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a com- 6 
“ plaining kind of voice fell a-licking his hand. N 
« Androcles, after having recovered himſelf a little t 
from the fright he was in, obſerved the lion's pan 6 
* to be exceedingly ſwelled by a large thorn that N 
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« by ſqueezing the paw very gently, made a great 
deal of corrupt matter run out of it, which pro- 
« bably freed the lion from the great anguiſh he had 
« felt ſome time before. The hon left him upon 
« receiving this good office from him, and ſoon after 
« returned with a fawn which he had juſt killed. 
This he laid down at the feet of his benefaQor, 
« and went off again in purſuit of his prey. Andro- 


cles, after having ſodden the fleſh of it by the heat 
of the ſun, ſubſiſted upon it till the lion had ſup- 
« plied him with another. He lived many days in 
this frightful ſolitude; the lion catering for him 
« with great aſſiduity. Being tired at length of this 


up into his maſter's hands, and ſuffer the worſt 
effects of his diſpleaſure rather than be thus driven 
* out from mankind. His maſter, as was cuſtomary 
for the-proconſul of Africa, was at that time get- 
ting together a preſent of all the largeſt lions that 
* could be found in the country, in order to ſend 
* them to Rome, that they might furniſh out a ſhow 
to the Roman people. Upon his poor flave's ſur- 
rendering himſelf into his hands, he ordered him 
to be carried away to Rome as ſoon as the lions 
were in readinefs to be ſent; and that for his crime 
e ſhould be expoſed to fight with one of the lions 
in the amphitheatre, as uſual, for the diverſion of 
* the people. This was all performed accordingly. 
* Androcles, after fuch a ſtrange run of fortune, was 
now in the area of the theatre, amidſt thouſands of 
ſpectators, expecting every moment when his an- 
* tagoniſt would come out upon him. At length a 
huge monſtrous lion leaped out from the place 
© where he had been kept hungry for the ſhow. 


He advanced with great rage towards the man; 


but on a ſudden, after having regarded him a little 
y wiſtfully, fell to the ground, and crept towards 
* his feet with all the | ns of blandiſhment and 
* careſs. Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered 
chat it was his old Numidian friend, and imme» 

« diately 


« ſavage ſociety, he was reſolved to deliver himſelf 
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% diately renewed his acquaintance. with him, Their 
mutual congratulations were very ſurpriſing to the 
„ beholders; who, upon hearing an account of the 
whole matter from Androcles, ordered him to be 
„ pardoned, and the lion to be given up into his 
„ poſſeſſion. Androcles returned at Rome the civi. 
© lities which he had received from him in the de. 
« ſerts of Afric, Dion Caſſius ſays, that he him. 
« ſelf ſaw the man leading the hon about the ſtreets 
« of Rome; the people every whare gathering about 
© them, and repeating to one another, Hic eff lv 
&* boſpes hominis ; hic eft homo medicus leonis: * This 
& is the lion who was the man's hoſt ; this is the 
© man who was the lion's phy ſician.“ 


_ TT ————————— — — — - ” — - — 


' Friday, Auguſt 21, 1713% 


—— 2D uibus incendi jam frigidus av0 
Laomedontiades, vel Neftoris hernia poſſit. 
| Juv. Sat. 6. ver. 324 


A. ſight, might thaw old Priam's frozen age, 
And warm ev'n Neſtor into am'rous rage. 


1 HAVE lately received a letter from an aſtrologet 
in Moorfields, which I have read with great {a 
tisfaction. He obſerves to me, that my lion at But- 
ton's coffee houſe was very luckily ere&ed in the very 
month when the ſun was in Leo. He further adds, 
that upon converſing with the above mentioned Mr. 
Button (whoſe other name he obſerves is Daniel, 
good omen ſtill with regard to the lion his cohabi- 
tant), he has diſcovered the very hour in which the 
ſaid hon was ſet up; and that by the help of other 
lights which he had received from the ſaid Mr. But- 
ton, he had been enabled to calculate the nativity of 
the lion. This myſterious philoſopher acquaints 

me, 
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me, that the ſign of Leo in the heavens immediately 


Their precedes that of Virgo; by which, ſays he, is ſigni- 
5 he fied the natural love and friendſhip the lion bears to 

"i virginity 3, and not only to virginity, but to ſuch 
1 matrons likewiſe as are pure and unſpotted: from 
th whence he foretels the good influence which the roar- 
1 ings of my lion are likely to have over the female 
15 15 world, for the purifying of their behaviour. and bet- 
SY tering of their manners. He then proceeds to in- 
8 ſorm me, that in the moſt exact aſtrological ſcheme, 

f the lion is obſerved to alle&t in a more particular 
mY manner- the legs and the neck, as well as to allay 
* the power of the Scorpion, in thoſe parts which are 


allotted to that fiery conſtellation. From hence he 
very naturally prognoſticates, that my lion will meet 
with great ſucceſs in the attacks he has made on the 
— untuckered ſtays and ſhort petticoat ; and that in a 
ſew months there will not be a female boſom or an- 
3 cle uncovered in Great Britain. He concludes, that by 
che rules of his art he foreſaw five years ago that 
both the Pope and myſelf ſhould about this time 
unite our endeavours in this particular; and that 


ſundry mutations and revolutions would happen in 
* the female dreſs. 
have another letter by me from a perſon of a 
e more volatile and airy genius, who finding this great 
propenſity in the fair ſex to go uncovered, and think- 
rologe ing it impoſſible to reclaim them entirely from it, is 
0s tor compounding the matter with them, and findin | 
10 out a middle expedient between nakedneſs and cloth- | 
* s ing. He propoſes therefore that they ſhould imitate | 
* their great-grandmothers the Briths or Picts, and 


\ed Mr. paint the parts of their {bodies which are uncovered 

iel. 1 with ſuch figures as ſhall be moſt to their fancy. 
r The boſom of the coquette, ſays he, may bear the 
ch the figure of a Cupid, with a bow in his hand, and his 
'F other arrow upon the ſtring; the prude might have a Pal- 
Ar. But- las, with a ſhield and Gorgon's head. In ſhort, by 
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vity of this method he thinks every woman might make 
uaints very agreeable diſcoveries of herſelf, and at the ſame 
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time ſhew us what ſhe would be at. But, by my 
correſpondent's good leave, I can by no means con. 
ſent to ſpoil the ſkin of my pretty countrywomen, 
They could find no colours half ſo charming as thoſe 
Wi. a which are natural to them: And though, like the 
+88 old Pits, they painted the ſun itſelf upon their bo- 
iſ dies, they would ſtill change for the worſe, and 
It; conceal ſomething more beautiful than what they 
. exhibited. F 
4 I ſhall therefore perſiſt in my firſt deſign, and en- 
5 deavour to bring about the reformation in neck and 
5 legs which I have ſo long aimed at. Let them but 
raiſe their ſtays and let down their petticoats, and! 
have done. However, as I will give them ſpace to 
conſider of it, I deſign this for the laſt time that my 
lion ſhall roar upon the ſubject during this ſeaſon; 
which I give pfiblic notice of for the ſake of my 
correſpondents, that they may not be at an unneceſ- 
fary trouble or expence in furniſhing me with any 
informations relating to the tucker before the begin- 
ning of next winter, when I may again reſume that 
int if I find occaſion for it. I ſhall not however 
t it drop, without acquainting my reader that | 
have written a letter to the Pope upon it, in order to 
encourage him in his preſent good intentions, and 
that we may act by concert in this matter. Here 
follows the copy of my letter. 


© To Port CLEMENT VIII. NxsToR IRoONSIDE, 


greeting, 


„Dear Brother, 
*'T HAVE heard with great ſatisfaction that you 
+ > have forbidden your prieſts to confeſs any wo- 
man who appears before them without a tucker ; 
„in which you pleaſe me well. I do agree with 
« you, that it is impoſſible for the good man to diſ- 
charge his office as he ought, who gives an ear to 
« thoſe alluring penitents that diſcover their m_ 
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and necks to him at the ſame time. I am labour. 
« ing as much as in me lies to ſtir up the ſame ſpi- 
« rit of modeſty among the women in this iſland, 
« and ſhould be glad we might aſſiſt one another in 
« ſo good a work. In order to it, I defire that you 
« would ſend me over the length of a Roman lady's 
« neck as it ſtood before your late prohibition. We 
« have ſome here who have necks of one, two, and 
« three feet in length ; ſome that have necks which 
« reach down to their middles ; and indeed ſome 
# who may be ſaid to be all neck and no body. I 
hope at the ſame time yon obſerve the ſtays of 
your female ſubjects, that you have alſo an eye to 
their petticoats, which riſe in this iſland daily. 
When the petticoat reaches but to the knee, and 
« the ſtays fall to the fifth rib (whach I hear 1s to be 
« the ſtandard of each, as it has been lately ſet- 
* tled in a junto of the ſex), I will take care to ſend 
you one of either ſort; which I advertiſe you of 
before hand, that you may not compute the ſta. 
ture of our Engliſhwomen from the length of 
their garments, In the mean time, I have defired 
the maſter of a veſſel, who tells me that he ſhall 
touch at Civita Vecchia, to preſent you with a 
certain female machine which I believe will puz- 
ile your infallibility to diſcover the uſe of it. Not 
to keep you in ſuſpenſe, it is what we call in this 
country a hooped petticoat. I ſhall only beg of 
you to let me know whether you find any gar- 
ment of this nature among all the relics of your 
female ſaints; and in particular, whether it was 
ever worn by any of your twenty thouſand vir- 


gin martyrs. 
« Yours, zus ad aras, 
*« NEsTOR IRonsDE.” 


I muſt not diſmiſs this letter without declaring 
myſelf a good Proteſtant, as I hint in the ſubſcrib- 
ng part of it, This I think neceſſary to take notice 
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of, leſt I ſhould be accuſed by an author of unex. 
ampled ſtupidity for correſponding with the head cf 
the Romiſh church, 


» » 


Friday, Sept. 4, 1713 *. 


Quin potius pacem æternam pattoſque hymencos 


Exercemus. 


ViRG. ZEn. 4. ver. 99. 


Rather in league of endleſs peace unite, 
And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 


HERE is no rule in Longinus which J more 
admire than that wherein he adviſes an author 
who would attain to the ſublime, and writes for e- 
ternity, to conſider, when he is engaged in his com- 
poſition, what Homer or Plato, or any other of thoſe 
heroes in the learned world, would have faid or 
thought upon the ſame occaſton. I have often prac- 
tiſed this rule with regard to the beſt authors among 
the ancients as well as among the moderns ; with 
what ſucceſs, I muſt leave to the judgment of others. 
I may at leaſt venture to ſay with Mr. Dryden, 
where he profeſſes to have imitated Shakeſpear's 
ſtyle, that in imitating ſuch great authors I have l- 
ways excelled myſelf. 
have alfo by this means revived ſeveral antiquat- 
ed ways of writing; which, though very inſtructive 
and entertaining, had been laid afide and forgotten 
for ſome ages. I ſhall in this place only mention 
thoſe allegories wherein virtues, vices, and human 
paſſions are introduced as real actors. Though this 
kind of compoſition was practiſed by the fineſt au- 
thors among the ancients, our countryman Spenſer 
is the laſt writer of note who has applied himſelf to 
it with ſucceſs, 
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That an allegory may be both delightful and in- 
trudtive ; in the firſt place, the fable of it ought to 
be perfect, and if poſſible, to be filled. with ſurpriſe 
ing turns and incidents: In the next, there ought to 
be uſeful morals and reflect ions couched under it ; 
which ſtill receive a greater value from their being 
new and uncommon, as alſo from their appearing 
(ifficult to have been thrown into emblematical types 
and ſhadows, | 

| was once thinking to have written a whole can- 
to in the ſpirit of Spenſer; and in order to it con- 
trived a fable of imaginary perſons and characters. 
| raiſed 1t on that common diſpute between the com- 
parative perfections and pre-eminence of the two 
cxes, each of which have very frequently had their 
advocates among the men of letters. Since I have 
not time to accompliſh this work, I ſhall preſent my 
reader with the naked fable, reſerving the embelliſh- 
ments of verſe and poetry to another opportunity. 

The two ſexes contending for ſuperiority, were 
once at war with each other, which was chiefly car- 
ried on by their auxiliaries, The males were drawn 


Prac- up on the one fide of a very ſpacious plain, the fe- 
mong males on the other. Between them was left a very 
with large interval for their auxiliaries to engage in. At 
thers. each extremity of this middle ſpace lay encamped 
yden, irveral bodies of neutral forces, who waited for the 
pear's event of the battle before they would declare them- 
ve fl (elves, that they might then act as they ſaw occa- 


hon. 


iquat- The main body of the male auxiliaries was com- 
uctive manded by Fortitude ; that of the female by Beauty. 
gotten Fortitude began the onſet on Beauty; but found, to 
ention uis coſt, that ſhe had ſuch a particular witchcraft in 
juman her looks as withered all his ſtrength. She played: 
h this upon him ſo, many ſmiles and glances, that the quite 
ft au- veakencd and diſarmed him. 7 
penſer In ſhort, he was ready to call for quarter, had not 
ſelf to Wiſdom come to his aid. This was the commander 
ot the male right wing, and would have turned the 
Tha | fate 
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fate of the day, had not he been timely oppoſed by 
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Cunning, who commanded the left wing of the fe. 
male auxiliaries. Cunning was the chief engineer 
of the fair army ; but upon this occaſion was poſted, 
as I have here ſaid, to receive the attacks of Wiſ. 
dom. It was very entertaining to ſee the working: 
of theſe two antagoniſts ; the conduct of the one, 
and the ſtratagems of the other. Never was there 
a more equal match. Thoſe who beheld it gave the 
victory ſometimes to the one and ſometimes to the 
other, though moſt declared the advantage was on 
the fide of the female commander. 

In the mean time, the conflict was very great in 
the left wing of the army, where the battle began to 
turn to the male fide. This wing was commanded 
by an old experienced officer called Patience; and on 
the female fide, by a general known by the name of 
Scorn. The latter, that fought after the manner of 
the Parthians, had the better of it all the beginning 
of the day ; but being quite tired out with the long 
purſuits and repeated attacks of the enemy, who had 
been repulſed above a hundred times, and rallied as 
often, began to think of yielding ; when on a ſudden 
a body of neutral forces began to move. The lead- 
er was of an ugly look and gigantic ſtature. He 
acted like a draw-canfir, ſparing neither friend nor 
foe, His name was Luſt. On the female fide he 
was oppoſed by a ſelect body of forces commanded 
by a young officer that had the face of a ellerubim, 
and the name of Modeſty, This beautiful young 
hero was ſupported by one of a more maſculine turn 
and fierce behaviour, called by men Honour, and by 
the gods Pride. This laſt made an obſtinate defence, 
and drove back the enemy more than once; but at 
length refigned at diſcretion. 

The dreadful monſter, after having overturned 
whole ſquadrons in the female army, fell in among 
the males, where he made a more terrible havock 
than on the other fide. He was here oppoſed by 
Reaſon, who drew up all his forces againſt * 
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held the fight in ſuſpenſe for ſome time; but at length 
quitted the field. . 

After a great ravage on both ſides, the two armies 
agreed to join againſt this common foe ; and in order 
to it, drew out a ſmall choſen band, whom they 
placed by conſent under the conduct of Virtue, who 
in a little time drove this foul ugly monſter out of 
the field. : 

Upon his retreat, a ſecond neutral leader, whoſe 
name was Love, marched in between the two armies. 
He headed a body of ten thouſand winged boys that 
threw their darts and arrows promiſcuouſly among 
both armies, The wounds they gave were not the 
wounds of an enemy. They were pleaſing to thoſe 
that felt them, and had ſo ſtrange an effect, that they 
wrought a ſpirit of mutual friendſhip, reconciliation 
and good-will in both ſexes. The two armies now 
looked with cordial love on each other, and ſtretched 
out their arms with tears of joy, as longing to for- 
get old animoſities and embrace one another. 

The laſt general of neutrals that appeared in the 
held was Hymen, who marched immediately after 
Love, and ſeconding the good inclinations which he 
had inſpired, joined the hands of both armies. Love 
generally accompanied him, and recommended the 
lexes, pair by pair to his good offices. 

But as it is uſual enough for ſeveral perſons to 
dreſs themſelves in the habit of a great leader, Am- 
bition and Avarice had taken on them the garb and 
habit of Love; by which means they often impoſed 
on Hymen, by putting into his hands ſeveral couples 
whom he would never have joined together, had it 


not been brought about by the deluſion of theſe two 
impoſtors. 
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4 Saturday, September 5, 1713 *. 

5 LEI 
by Admiranda tibi levium ſpectacula rerum. 

Þ Viks. Georg. 4. ver. z. 
ity A mighty pomp, though made of little things. 
4 Duro. 

. 
| 1 . HERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the 
14h heart more imperceptibly, and covers itſc!{ 
| 1 under more diſguiſes, than pride. For my owi 
4 part, I think if there is any paſſion or vice which | 
| | am wholly a ſtranger to, it is this; though at th: 
5 ſame time perhaps this very judgment which! 

. form of myſelf, proceeds in ſome meaſure from this 
. corrupt principle. 

5 I have been always wonderfully delighted with 

5 that ſentence in holy writ, Pride was not made fit 

A man. There is not indeed any ſingle view of hum 

A nature under its preſent condition, which is not ſut- 


ſicient to extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; 
and, on the contrary, to fink the ſoul into the lowell 
Rate af humility, and what the ſchoolmen call , 
annihilation. Pride was not made for man, as he 15 
1. A ſinful, 
2. An 1gnorant, 
3. A miſerable being. | 
. There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his wil 
74 or in his preſent condition, that can tempt any con 
=— ſiderate creature to pride or vanity, 
j Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not by 
proud, are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he 
ſo. Were not he a ſinful creature, he would not Þ 
ſubject to a paſſion which riſes from the depravit 
of his nature; were he not an ignorant creature, | 
would ſee that he has nothing to be proud © 
No. 153. an 
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and were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, he would 
not have thoſe wretched objects of compariſon before 
his eyes, which are the occafions of his paſſion, 
and which make one man value himſelf more than 
another. | 

A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be 
deferred till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; 


———ů — 
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bs Jo when his underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will 
| retified, and his happineſs aſſured; or, in other 
2-4 words, when he ſhall be neither finful, nor ignorant, 
ap nor miſerable. 
| If there be any thing which makes human nature 
woo appear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior faculties, it 
15 wel muſt be pride. They know ſo well the vanity of 
* * thoſe imaginary perfections that ſwell the heart of 
Wick! man, and of thoſe little ſubernumerary advantages, 
h at ths whether in birth, fortune, or title, which one man 
Which! enjoys above another, that it muſt eertainly very 
mn thu much aſtoniſh, if it does not very much divert them, 
4 when they ſee a mortal puffed up, and valuing him- 
ted elf above bis neighbours on any of theſe accounts, 
Jae at the ſame time that he is obnoxious to all the com 
L huge mon calamities of the ſpecies. 
1 _ To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy 
of pr "I if you pleaſe, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited by 
he lov 2 reaſonable creatures, and that evcry piſmire (his 
call fe) ſhape and way of life only excepted) is endowed 
as hen with human paſſions. How ſhould we ſmile to hear 
one give us an account of the pedigrees, diſtinctions 
and titles that reign among them ! Obſerve how the 
= whole ſwarm divide and make way for the piſmire 
1 i I that paſſes through them ! You muſt underſtand he 
7 con 


is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in his 
veins than any piſmire in the mole-hill. Do not you 
lee how ſenfible he is of it, how flow he marches 
forward, how the whole rabble of ants keep their 
diſtance? Here you may obſerve one placed upon a 
little eminence, and looking down on a long row of 
labourers, He is the richeſt inſe& on this fide the 
killock ; he has a walk of half a yard in length, and 
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a quarter of an inch in breadth; he keeps an hun- 
dred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley. 
corns in his granary. He is now chiding and befſlay. 
ing the emmet that ſtands before him, and who, fo: 
all that we can diſcover, is as good an emmet as him- 
ſelf. 

But here comes an inſe& of figure ! Do not you 
take notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in 
his mouth ? That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, he 
would not part with for the longeſt tract about the 
mole-hill: did you but know what he has undergone 
to purchaſe it! See how the ants of all qualities and 
conditions ſwarm about him. Should this ſtraw drop 
out of his mouth, you would ſee all this numeorus 
circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, 
and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his back 
to come at his ſucceſſor, 

If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the 
mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the 
emmet on her left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe 
ſeems to turn away her head from him. He tell; 
this poor inſet, that ſhe is a goddeſs, that her eyes 
are brighter than the ſun, that life and death are at her 
diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives herſelf a thou- 
ſand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the pil- 
mire on your left hand. She can ſcarce crawl with 
age: but you muſt know the values herſelf upon her 
birth ; and if you mind, ſpurns at every one that 
comes within her reach. The little nimble coquette 
that is running along by the fide of her, is a wit. 
She has broke many a piſmire's heart, Do but ob- 
ſerve what a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene: but firi 
of all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if 
you pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole- 
hill, in the ſhape of a cock-ſparrow, who picks up 
without diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and his 
flatterers, the piſmire of ſubſtance and his day-la- 
bourers, the white · ſtraw officer and his nn 

5 wit 


4 — all the goddeſſes, wits, aud beauties of the mole- 
v. May we not imagine, that bei 
* l , ings of ſu or - 
E? tures and perfections regard all the ee pride 
| and vanaty among our own ſpecies in the ſame kind 
* of _ when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who in- 
11 
he dirt Ns hn pumunis thi: propls hes beep 
| 0 „ W I _ : — 
the ae ——＋ vanity has divided ĩuto chmates 
and | | 
drop — rr — 
. onday, September 7, 1712. 
back 
of the Omnia transformant ſeſe in miracula rerum. 
* | Viks. Georg. 4. ver. 441. 
it ſhe | ſhapes « Ip W- 
tells All the prodigious, they aſſume. 
r eyes 
o * — not but the following letter will be 
a * — to thoſe who were preſent at the late 
ger * e, as it will recal into their minds ſeveral 
meg an, eee. chat paſſe l in it; and at the ſame 
2 8 : very acceptable to thoſe who were at a diſ- 
e that idea ** it, as they may form from hence ſome 
. of this faſhionable amuſement. "ot 
a wit. . 
ut ob- To Nxsrok IronsDE, Eſq. 
her. 
zut firſ : Per via leonts. 
poſe, if Six, „ 
mole. . I coburg ; 
cks up . [ but th diſco e 
* 2 e diſcourſe was on the ambaſſador, the 
1 —ͤ 2 
pphants, q —_—_ y and champaign, the gaiety of his maſ- 
with querades, with the odd fantaſtical dreſſes which 
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«© were made uſe of in thoſe midnight-ſolemnities, 

x + The noiſe theſe diverſions made, at laſt raiſed my 

if + curiolity, and for once I reſolved to be preſent at 

' them; being at the ſame time provoked to it by a 
" lady I then made my addreſſes to, one of a ſprighly 
* * humour, and a great admirer of ſuch novelties, 
» * In order to it, I hurried my habit, and got it ready 
a week before the time; for I grew impatient to 
be initiated in theſe new myſteries. Every morn- 
ing I drefled myſelf in it, and ated before the 
looking glaſs ; fo that I am vain enough to think 
„ was as perfect in my part as moſt who had 
. « oftener frequented thoſe diverſions. You muſt un- 
ue * derſtand, I perſonated a dev, and that for ſeveral 

. « weighty reaſons. Firſt, becauſe appearing as one 

"i aof that fraternity, I expected to meet with parti 

; &© cular civilities from the more polite and better- 

1 “ bred part of the company. Beſides, as from their 

1 * uſual reception they are called ſamiliars, I fancied 

4 4 I ſhould in this character be allowed the greateſt 
«© liberties and ſooneſt be led into the ſecrets of the 
« maſqurerade, To recommend and diſtinguiſh me 
« from the vulgar, I drew a very long tail after 
« me. But to ſpeak the truth, what perſuaded me 
„ moſt to this diguiſe, was, becauſe I heard an in- 
„% triguing lady ſay in a large company of females, 
© who unanimouſly aſſented to it, that ſhe loved to 
converſe with ſuch, for that generally they were 
« very clever fellows who made choice of that ſhape. 
At length, when the long-wiſhed for evening came, 
„ which was to open to us ſuch vaſt ſcenes of pleal- 
ure, I repaired to the place appointed about ten at 
„night; where I found nature turned topſy-turvy, 
women changed into men, and men into women, 
; children in leading-ſtrings ſeven foot high, court- 
ers transformed into clowns, ladies of the night 
into ſaints, people of the firſt quality into beaſts 
« or birds, gods or goddeſſes. I fancied” I had all 
% Ovid's Metamorphoſes before me. Among thel- Wil * 
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« were ſeveral monſters, to which I did not know 
„how to give a name; my 


* 


6 worſe ; 
« Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
« Gorgons, and Hydras, and chimeras dire. 
« MiLToN. 


In the middle of the firſt room I met with one 

« drefled in a hr. This put me in mind of the 
old cuſtom of ſerving up a death's head at a feaſt. 
J was a little angry at the dreſs, and aſked the 
«4 gentleman, whether he thought a dead man was 
« fit company for ſuch an aflembly? but he told me, 
that he was one who loved his money, and that 
he conſidered this dreſs would ſerve him another 
time. This walking corſe was followed by a gi- 
« gantic woman with a high-crowned hat, that ſtood 
«* up like a ſteeple over the heads of the whole 
« aſſembly. I then chanced to tread upon the foot 
of a female Quaker, to all outward appearance; 
but was ſurpriſed to hear her cry out, D—n 
you, you ſon of a ——,* Upon which I imme- 
* diately rebuked her; when all of a ſudden re- 
* ſuming her character, Verily,” fays ſhe, © I was 
to blame; but thou haſt bruiſed me ſorely.T A 
* few minutes after this adventure, I had like to 
* have been knocked down by a ſhepherdeſs for 
having run my elbow a little inadvertently into 
one of her ſides. She ſwore like a trooper, and 
* threatened me with a very maſculine voice, But 
I was timely taken off by a Preſbyterian parſon, 
* who told me in a very ſoft tone, that he believed 
I was a pretty fellow, and that he would meet me 
in Spring-garden to-morrow night. The next 
object I ſaw, was a chimney-ſweeper, made up of 
© black crape and velvet, with a huge diamond in 
bis mouth, making love to a butterfly. On a ſudden 
* I found myſelf among a flock of bats, owls and Jaw- 
gert. But what took up my attention moſt was, 
«6 one 


6% anne 


4 one dreſſed in white feathers, that repreſented a 
« ſwan, He would fain have found out a Leda a. 
„ mong the fair ſex; and indeed was the moſt un. 
* lucky bird in the company. I was then en. 
6+ gaged in a diſcourſe with a running-footman ; but 
nw + as I treated him like what he appeared to be, a 
. „ Turkiſh Emperor whiſpered me in the ear, defiring 
5 « me to uſe him civilly, for that it was his maſter, 
x A was here interrupted by the famous large figure 
F « of a woman hung with little lookin g-glaſſes. She 
« had a great many that followed her as the paſſed 
© by me; but I would not have her value herſelf 
« upon that account, ſince it was plain they did not 
« follow ſo much to look upon her as to ſee them- 
* ſelves. The next I obſerved, was a nun, making 
an aſſignation with a heathen god ; for I heard 
them mention the little piazza in Covent-gardea, 
© I was by this time exceeding hot and thirſty ; ſo 
that I made the beſt of my way to the place where 
© wine was dealt about in great quantities. I had 
© no ſooner preſented myſelf before the table, but x 
magician ſeeing me, made a circle. over my head 
with his wand, and ſeemed to do me homage. [ 
© was at a loſs to account for his behaviour, till ! 
recollected who I was, This however drew the 
eyes of the ſervants upon me, and immediately 
procured me a glaſs of excellent champaign.. The 
% magician ſaid I was a ſpirit of an aduſt and dry 
© conſtitution, and defired that 1 might have auother 
< refreſhing glaſs ; adding withal, that it ought to 
be a brimmer. I took it in my hand, and drank 
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| A it off to the magician, This fo enlivened me, thit 
| A I led him by the hand into the next room, where 
8 « we danced a rigadoon together, I was here a little 
„ « offended at a jackanapes of a Scaramouch, that cried 
bi % out, Avaunt Satan; and gave me a little tap on 
| 3s « my left ſhoulder with the end of his lath-ſword. 
. « As I was conſidering how I ought to reſent this 
4 « affront, a well-ſhaped perſon that ſtood at my 


« left hand in the figure of a bellman, cried out with 
« a ſuitable 
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1 « a ſuitable voice, * Paſt twelve o'clock.” This put 
la a- « me in mind of bed time. Accordingly I made my 
"OY « way towards the door; but was intercepted by an 
3 Indian King, a tall ſlender youth, dreſſed up in a 
* * moſt beautiful party- coloured plumage. He re- 
be, a garded my habit very attentively; and after hav- 
firing « ing turned me about once or twice, aſked me whom 
aſter, « I bad been tempting ? I could not tell what was the 
figure « matter with me ; but my heart leaped as ſoon as 

She * he touched me, and was ſtill in greater diſorder 
paſſed upon my hearing his voice. In ſhort, I found, 
\erſelf after a little diſcourſe with him, that his Indian 
d not 


* Majeſty was my dear Leonora; who —_ the 


them- * diſguiſe I had put on, would not let me by 
aking her unobſerved. Her awkward manlineſs made 
heard me gueſs at her ſex, and her own confeſſion quick- 
* ly let me know the reſt. This maſquerade did 
ty; fo * more for me than a twelvemonth's courtſhip : for 
where it inſpired her with ſuch tender ſentiments, that I 
1 had married her the next morning. 
but 2 How happy I ſhall be in a wife taken out of a 
7 bead * maſquerade, I cannot yet tell; but I have reaſon 
ge | * to hope the beſt, Leonora having aſſured me it was 
till! * the firſt, and ſhall be the laſt time of her appear- 
ew the ung at ſuch an entertainment. 
diatelr And now, Sir, having given you the hiſtory of 
. The this ſtrange evening. which looks rather like a 
nd dry dream than a reality, it is my requeſt to you, that 
other you will oblige the world with a diſſertation on 
icht to maſquerades in general, that we may know how 
| drank far they are uſeful to the public, and conſequent- 
ne, thit ly how far they ought to be encouraged, I have 
- where heard of two or three very odd accidents, that 
 @ little have happened upon this occafton; as in parti- 
at cried * cular, of a lawyer's being now big-bellied, who 
tap on . vas preſent at the firſt of theſe entertainments ; 
1-ſword not ta mention (what is ſtill more ſtrange) an old 
ent this man, with a long beard, who was got with child 
at my WY bu © milk-maid. But in caſes of this nature, 


where there is ſuch a confuſion of ſex, age and 
; 66 quality, 
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quality, men are apt to report rather what might 
„ have happened than what really came to paſs, 
« Without giving credit therefore to any of theſe 
« rumours, I ſhall only renew my petition to you, 
« that you will tell us your opinioh at large of theſe 
« matters; and am, 

„% SIR, &c. 


„% LUCIFER,” 


CoD —ů — — ů ů ů — —ñññ̃ ͤ——— ̃ — ——— 
' Tueſday, September 8. 1713 *. , 
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m—Liellt Stoici inter ſericos 
Jacere pulvillot amant. | 
Ho. Epod. 8. ver. 15. 


The books of Stoics ever choſe 
On filken cuſhions to repoſe. 


1 HAVE often wondered, that learning is not 

thought a proper ingredient in the education of 
a woman of quality or fortune. Since they have the 
ſame improveable minds as the male part of the ſpe- 
cies, why ſhould they not be cultivated by the ſame 
method? why ſhould reaſon be left to itſelf in one 
of the ſexes, and be diſciplined with ſo much care 
in the other? 

There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world than to the male. As, 
in the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time 
npon their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life 
Their employments are of a domeſtic nature, and 
not like thoſe of the other ſex, which are often in- 
conſiſtent with ſtudy and contemplation. The ex- 
cellent lady, the Lady Lizard, in the fpace of one 
ſummer, furniſhed a gallery with chairs and couches 
of her own and her danghters working ; and at the 
fame time heard all Dr. Tillotſon's ſermons twice 

No. 155. over. 
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night erer. It is always the cuſtom for one of the young 
paſs. jadies to read while the others are at work; fo that 
theſe the learning of the family is not at all prejudicial to 
you, its manufactures. I was mightily pleaſed the other 


day to find them all buſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits 
of the ſeaſon, with the Sparkler in the midſt of 
them reading over the plurality of worlds. It was 
very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their 
ſpeculations between jellies and ſtars, and making a 
ſudden tranſition from the ſun to an apricot, or from 
the Copernican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe- 
11 | 


A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to uſeful knowledge rather than men, 1s, becauſe 
they have that natural gift of ſpeech in greater per- 
ſection. Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch 
2 copia verborum, or plenty of words, it is pity they 
ſhould not put it to ſome uſe. If the female tongue 
will be in motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go 
right? Could they diſcourſe about the ſpots in the 
ſun, it might divert them from publiſhing the faults 


1g 


is not of their neighbours; could they talk of the different 
ation of upects and conjunctions of the planets, they need not 
ave the be at the pains to comment upon oglings and clan- 
the ſpe- deſtine marriages : in ſhort, were they furniſhed with 
he ſame matters of fact out of the arts and ſciences, it would 


in one 


now and then be of great eaſe to their invention. 
zch care 


There is another reaſon. why thoſe eſpecially who 
ze women of quality ſhould *pply themſelves to let- 


15 more ters; namely, becauſe their h are generally 
le. AS, trangers to them. 

are ume It is great pity there ſnould be no knowledge in a 
ary =: family. For my own part, I am concerned when 1 
= 2 £0 into a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a 
often mu- 


ingle perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance 
the butler, or one of the footmen. What a figure is 
the young heir likely to make, who is a dunce both 
by father and mother's fide ? 
If we look into the hiſtories of famous women, 
we find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex; nay, 
Vor. IV. - Qq we 
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we find that ſeverab females have diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves in thoſe ſe&s of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt 
repugnant to their natures, - There have been fa. 
mous female Pythagoreans, notwithſtanding moſt of 
that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and 
that the diſciple was to hold her tongue five years 
together. I need not mention Portia, who was 2 
© Stoic in petticoats ; nor Hipparchia the famous ſhe 
Cynic, who arrived at ſuch perfection in her ſtudies, 


that ſhe converſed with her huſband or man-planter 


in broad day-light and in the open ſtreets. 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not 
as we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures ; 
in which order of beings the female world 1s upon 
the ſame level with the male. We ought to conſider 
in this particular, not what is the ſex, but what is 
the ſpecies to which they belong. At leaſt ] believe 
every one will allow me, that a female philoſopher 
is not ſo abſurd a character and fo oppoſite to the 
ſex, as a female gameſter; and that it is more irra- 
tional for a woman to paſs away half a dozen hours 
at cards or dice than in getting up ſtores of uſeful 
learning. This therefore is another reaſon why 1 
would recommend the Fudies of knowledge to the 
female world, that they may not be at a loſs how to 
employ thoſe hours that lie upon their' hands. 

I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſeveral of their ſex who have improved ther minds 
by books and literature, have raifed themſelves to 
, the higheſt poſts of honeur and fortune. A neigh- 
bouring nation may at this time furniſh us with a 
very remarkable inſtance of this kind; but I ſhall 
conclude this head with the hiſtory of Athenais, 
which is a very ſignal example to my preſent pur- 
poſe. : 

The emperor Theodoſius being about the age of 
one-and-twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, defired 
his fiſter Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch 
his whole empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite 


beauty and higheſt accompliſhments. In the 1 


0 
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of this ſearch, Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accident- 
ally offered herſelf. + Her father, who was an emi- 


nent philoſopher of Athens, and had bred her up in 


all the learning of that place, at his death left her 
but a-very {mall portion, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered 
great hardſhips from the injuſtice of her two brothers. 
This forced her upon a journey to Conſtantinople ; 
where ſhe had a relation who repreſented her caſe to 
Pulcheria, in order to obtain ſome redreſs from the 
emperor. By this means that religious princeſs be- 


came acquainted with Athenais, whom ſhe found the 


moſt beautiful woman of her age, and educated, un- 
der a long courſe of philoſophy, in the ſtricteſt vir- 
tue and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pulcheria was 
charmed with her converſation, and immediately 
made her re ports to the emperor her brother Theo- 
doſius. The character ſhe gave made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on him, that he defired his fiſter to bring 
her away immediately to the lodgings of his friend 
Paulinus, where he found her beauty and her con- 
verſation beyond the higheſt idea he had framed of 
them. His friend Paulinus converted her to Chri- 
ſtianity, and gave her the name of Eudoſia. After 
which the emperor publicly eſpouſed her, and enjoy- 
ed all the happineſs in his marriage which he pro- 
miſed himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and learned 
bride. She not only forgave the injuries which her 
two brothers had done her, but raiſed-them to great 
honours ; and by ſeveral works of learning, as well 
as by an exemplary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the 
whole empire, that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to 
her memory, and 1s celebrated by the fathers of the 
church as the ornament of her ſex. 
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Anagni formica laborit 

Ore trabit quodcunque potęſt, atque addit acervo, 

Duem ſtruit haud tgnara, ac non incauta futuri. 

DJ femul inverſum contriſtat Aquarius annum, 
on uſquam prorepit, et illis utitur ante 

Duafitts patiens. | 


a = — — pry « Py „ — 1 


Hon. Sat. x. I. i. ver. 35. 


As the fmall ant (for ſhe inſtructs the man, 
And preaches labour) gathers all ſhe can, 

And brings it to increaſe her heap at home; 
Againſt the winter, which ſhe knows will come; 
-But when that comes, ſhe creeps abroad no more, 
But lies at home, and feaſts upon her ſtore. 
; CREEK, 


JN my laſt Satyrday's paper, I ſuppoſed a mole- 

hill inhabited by piſmires or ants to be a liveh 
image of the earth peopled by human creatures. 
This ſuppoſition will not appear too forced or ftrain- 
ed to thoſe who are acquainted with the natural hi- 
ſtory of theſe little inſets; in order to which | 
ſhall preſent my reader with the extract of a letter 
upon this curious ſubject, as it was publiſhed by the 
members of the French academy, and fince tranſlat- 
ed into Engliſh, I muſt confeſs I was never in my 
life better entertained than with this narrative, which 
1s of undoubted credit and authority. | 

© In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
for a long time, there was upon a window a bor 
full of earth, two feet deep, and fit to keep flower 
* in, That kind of parterre had been long uncu 
« tivated ; and therefore it was ih = 2 
„ plaiſter, and a deal of rubhi t le 

. No. 156, 2 0 fro! 
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A heaps of coru about their neſts, What furpriſed 
* 4 
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« from the top of the houſe, and from the walls, 


« which, together with the earth formerly imbibed 
„ with water, made @ kind of dry and barren foil. 
That place lying to the ſouth, and out of the 
reach of the wind and rain, beſides the neighbour- 
hood of a granary, was a moſt delightful ſpot of 
« ground for ants ; und therefore they had made three 
« neſts there, without doubt for the fame reaſon 
that men build cities- in fruitful and convenient 
places, near ſprings and rivers. | | 
Having a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took 
* a view of that place, and removed a tulip out of 
+ the garden into that box; but caſting my eyes 
upon the ants, continually taken up with a thou- 
« ſand cares, very inconſiderable with reſpect to us, 
but of the greateſt importance for them, they ap- 
+ peared to me more worthy of my curioſity than all 
the flowers in the world. I quickly removed the 
« tulip, to be the admirer and reftorer of that little 
* commonwealth, This was the only thing they 
« wanted : for their policy, and the order obſerved 
among them, are more perfect than thoſe of the 
« wiſeſt republics ; and therefore they have nothing 
to fear, unleſs a new legiſlator ſhould attempt to 
change the form of their government. 

I made it my buſineſs to procure them all forts 
of conveniencies. I took out of the box ev 
thing that might be troubleſome to them; and 
frequently viſited my ants, and ſtudied all their 
actions. Being uſed to go to bed very late, I went 
to ſee them work in a moon-ſhiny night; and 
I did frequently get up in the night, to take a 
view of their labours. I always found ſome 
„going up and down, and very buſy. One 
would think that they never ſleep. Every body 
'* knows that ants come out of their holes in the day - 
time, and expoſe to the ſun the corn which they 
** keep under ground in the night. Thoſe who have 
** ſeen ant hillocks, have eaſily perceived thoſe ſmall 
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«6 


«6 
« 
«6 


«6 


of the corn on which ſhe feeds, as I have obſerved « f 


the birds away with ſome pieces of paper tied to 


tune, watching, and looking every way; at laſ, 


me at firſt, was, that my ants never brought out 4 


their corn but in the night when the moon did « 
46 


ſhine, and kept it under ground in the day-time 

which was contrary to what I had ſeen, and ſay 6 
ſtill practiſed by thoſe inſects in other places. 40 
quickly found out the reaſon of it. There was « 


a pigeon houſe not far from thence, Pigeons and Wi 


birds would have eaten their corn, if they had 4 
brought it out in the day-time. It is highly pro- 4 
bable they knew it by experience; and I fre- 4 
quently found pigeons and birds in that place, 1 
when I went to it in a morning. I quickly 
delivered them, from thoſe robbers. I frighted 


the end of a ſtring over the window. As for the 
pigeons, I drove them away ſeveral times; and 
when they perceived that the place was more fre- 
ee than before, they never came to it again. 

at is moſt admirable, and what I could hardly 
believe, if I did not know it by experience, is 
that thoſe ants knew ſome days after that they 
had nothing to fear, and began to lay out their 
corn in the fun. However, I perceived they were 
not fully convinced of being out of all danger: 
for they durſt not bring out their proviſions all at 
once, but by degrees; firſt in a ſmall quantity, 
and without any great order, that they might 
quickly carry them away in caſe of any misfor- 


being perſuaded that they had nothing to fear, 
they brought out all their corn almoſt every day, 
and in good order, and carried it in at night 


There is a ſtrait hole in every ant's neſt, about 0 


half an inch deep; and then it goes down floping « f 
into a place where they have their magazine 1 
which I take to be a different place from that « } 
where they reſt and eat: for it is highly impro- f 
bable, that an ant, which is a very cleanly inſect, 1 


and throws out of her neſt all the ſmall remains 1 
« a thouſand 
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© 2 thouſand times, would fill up their magazine, 
« and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 


ne ; « The corn that is laid up by ants, would ſhoot 
ſaw « under ground, if thoſe inſects did not take care to 
1 « prevent it. They bite off all the buds before they 
Was „lay it up; and therefore the corn that has lain in 
and « their neſts, will produce nothing. Any one may 
had « eafily make this experiment, and even plainly ſee 
N. « that there is no bud in their corn. But though 
fre. « the bud be bitten off, there remains another incon- 
lace, « venience, that corn muſt needs ſwell and rot under 
r ground; and therefore it could be of no uſe for 
hted the nouriſhment of ants. Thoſe inſeQs prevent 
d to that inconvenience by their labour and induſtry, 
' the and contrive the matter ſo, that corn will keep as 
and dry in their neſts as in our granaries. 

fre- « They gather many ſmall particles of dry earth, 
Jam. « which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
rdly place them round to heat them in the fun. Every 
„ 15 ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her 
the) « pincers, lays it up by the hole, and then goes and 
then fetches another. Thus, in leſs than a quarter of 
were an hour one may ſee a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall 
ger: particles of dry earth heaped up round the hole. 
Il at They lay their corn under ground upon that earth, 
ety, und cover it with the ſame. They perform this 
night * work almoſt every day, during the heat of the 
$for- * ſun: and though the ſun went from the window 
laſt, about three or four o'clock in the afternoon, they 
fear, did not remove their corn and their particles of 
day, * earth, becauſe the ground was very hot, until the 

* heat was over. 

bout « If any one ſhould think that thoſe animals 
pmg fhould uſe ſand, or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, 
line; rather than take ſo much pains about dry earth; 
that * I anſwer, that upon ſuch an occaſion, nothing can 
«v4 de more proper than earth heated in the ſun. Corn 


does not keep upon ſand. Beſides, a grain of corn 
in that is cut, being deprived of its bud, would be 
erved Bl © 511ed with ſmall ſandy particles that could not 

x * eaſily 
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* eafily come out. To which I add, that ſand con- 
&« fiſts of ſuch ſmall particles, that an aut could not 
0 take them up one after another; and therefore 
« thoſe inſects are ſeldom to be ſeen near rivers, or 
zn a very ſandy ground, 

« As for the ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, tle 
« leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn 
« them into a kind of maſtic, which thoſe inſeQ; 
* could not divide. Thoſe particles ſticking toge- 
„ther could not come out of an ant's neſt, and would 
„ ſpoil its ſymmetry. 

When ants have brought out thoſe particles af 
« earth, they bring out their corn after the ſane 
© manner, and place it round the earth. Thus 
* one may ſee two heaps ſurrounding their hole, 
© one of dry earth, and the other of corn; and then 
« they fetch out a remainder of dry earth, on which 
* doubtleſs their corn was laid. 

© Thoſe inſe&s never go about this work but when 
„ the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I ob- 
<« ſerved, that thoſe little animals having one day 
brought out their corn at eleven o'clock in the 
<« forenoon, removed it, againſt their uſual cuſtom, 
before one in the afternoon. The ſun being very 
% hot, and {ky very clear, I could perceive no res- 
* ſon for it. But, half an hour after, the ſky began 
* to be overcaſt, and there fell a ſmall rain, which 
* the ants foreſaw ; whereas the Milan almanack 
* had foretold there would be no rain upon that 
„ day. i | 

„have ſaid before, that thoſe ants which I dil 
<« ſo particularly conſider, fetched their corn out of 
% a garret. I went very frequently into that garret. 
“There was ſome old corn in it; and becauſe every 
« grain was not alike, I obſerved that they choſe the 
4 beſt. 

„ know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe li- 
* tle animals take great care to provide themſelves 
« with wheat when they can find it, and always pick 


6. out the beſt; but they can make ſhift — it. 
| | * 


« When they can get no wheat, they take rye, oats, 
+ millet, and even crumbs of bread ; but ſeldom any 


not « barley, unleſs it be in a time of great ſcarcity, and 
fore « when nothing elſe can be had. 
„bor « Being willing to be more particularly informed 
of their forecaſt and induſtry, I put a ſmall heap 
the « of wheat in a corner of the room where they kept; 
turn and, to prevent their fetching corn out of the gar- 
ſeQs ret, I ſhut up the window, and ſtopped all the holes. 
Oge- « Though ants are very knowing, I do not take them 
'ould to be conjurers; and therefore they could not gueſs 
« that I had put ſome corn in that room. I per- 
's of « ceived for ſeveral days, that they were very much 
fame « perplexed, and went a great way to fetch their 
Thus « proviſions, I was not willing for ſome time to 
hole, make them more eaſy: for I had a mind to 
then know, whether they would at laſt find out the 
vIuch * treaſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance ; and whe- 
ther ſmelling enabled them to know what is good 
when tor their nouriſhment. Thus they were ſome time 
I ob- in great trouble, and took a great deal of pains. 
e Cay They went up and down a great way, looking out 
n the * for ſome grains of corn. They were. fometimes 
aſtom, + diſappointed, and ſometimes they did not like their 
uy, corn. After many long and painful excurſions, 
— what appeared to me wonderful, was, that none 
Ar * of them came home without bringing ſomething : 
uy One brought a grain of wheat; another a grain of 
n © rye or oats, or a particle of dry earth, if ſhe could 
n that get nothing elſe. 
1 dil The window upon which thoſe ants had made 
ö © their ſettlement, looked into a garden, and was 
out © two ſtories high. Some went to the farther end 
garret © of the garden, others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt 
2 of ſome corn. It was a very hard journey for 


© them, eſpecially when they came home loaded with 
© 2 pretty large grain of corn, which muſt needs be 


3 g a heavy burden for an ant, and as much as ſhe 
ys pick can bear, The bringing of that grain from the 


© middle of the garden to the, neſt, took up four 
Vor, IV. R * 40 hours; 
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hours; whereby one may judge of the ſtrength and 
prodigious labour of thoſe little animals. It appears 
from thence, that an ant works as hard as a man, 
who ſhould carry a one heavy load on his ſhoul. 
ders almoſt every day for the ſpace of four leagues, 
It is true, thoſe inſects do not take ſo much pain; 
upon a flat ground; but then how great is the 
hardſhip of a poor ant, when ſhe carries a grain of 
corn to the ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards, and her backfide upward: 
None can have a true notion of it, unleſs they ſee 
thoſe little animals at work in ſach a ſituation. 
The frequent ſtops they make in the moſt conve. 


nient places, are a plain indication of their weari. 


neſs. Some of them were ſtrangely perplexed, 
and could not get to their journey's end, In ſuch 
a caſe, the ſtrongeſt ants, or thoſe that are not ſo 
weary, having carried their corn to their neſts, 
came down again to help them. Some are fo un- 
fortunate as to fall down with their load, when 
they are almoſt come home. When this happens, 
they ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again. 
„ I ſaw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large grain 
of wheat with incredible pains. When ſhe came 
to the box where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo much 
haſte that ſhe fell down with her load, after a very 
laborious march. Such an unlucky accident would 
have vexed a philoſopher. I went down, and 
found her with the ſame corn in her paws. She 
was ready to climb up again. The ſame musfor- 
tune happened to her three times. Sometimes {he 
fell in the middle of her way, and ſometimes high- 
er; but ſhe never let go her hold, and was not diſ- 
couraged. At laſt her ſtrength failed her. She 
ſtopt ; and another ant helped her to carry her load, 
which was one of the largeſt and fineſt grains of 
wheat that an ant can carry. It happens ſome- 
tunes, that a corn flips out of their paws when 
they are climbing up. They take hold of it again, 
when they can find it ; otherwiſe they look for 

d OE „ another, 
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* auother, or take ſomething elſe, being aſhamed to 
« return to their neſt without bringing ſomething. 
„This I have experimented, by taking away the 
grain which they looked for. All thoſe experi- 
« ments may eaſily be made by any one that has pa- 
« tience enough. They do not require ſo great a 
« patience as that of ants ; but few people are ca- 
« pable of it. X 


— 5 
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2 Thurſday, September 10, 1713 *. 


Go to the ant thou fluggard; conſider her ways, 
and be wiſe. 


PRov. vi. 6. 


T has been obſerved by writers of morality, that 
Jin order to quicken human induſtry, providence 
has ſo contrived it, that our daily food is not to be 
procured without much pains and labour. The 
chace of birds and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, 
with all the different kinds of agriculture, are ne- 
ceſſary ſcenes of buſineſs, and give employment to 
the greateſt part of mankind. If we look iuto the 
brute creation, we find all its individuals engaged in 
2 painful and laborious way of life, to procure a ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence for themſelves, or thoſe that grow 
up under them: the preſervation of their being 1s the 
whole buſineſs of it. An idle man is therefore a 
kind of monſter in the creation. All nature is buſy 
about him ; every animal he ſees, reproaches him, 
Let ſuch a man, who lies as a burden or dead weight 
upon the ſpecies, and contributes nothing either to 
the riches of the commonwealth, or to the mainte- 
tance of himſelf and ſamily, confider that inſtinct 
with which providence Las endowed the ant, and by 
hich is exhibited an example of induſtry to ration- 
«| creatures. This is ſet forth under many ſurpriſ- 
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ing inſtances in the paper of yeſterday, and in the 


concluſion of that narrative, which is as follows. 

Thus my ants were forced to make ſhift for 2 
„ livelihood, when I had ſhut up the garret dut of 
* which they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At 
laſt, being ſenſible that it would be a long time 
before they could diſcover the ſmall heap of com 
* which I had laid up for them, I reſolved to ſhew 
it to them, | | 

In order to know how far their induſtry could 
reach, I contrived an expedient, which had good 
* ſucceſs. The thing will appear incredible to thoſ: 
© who never conſidered, that all animals of the ſame 
* kind, which form a ſociety, are more knowing 
than others. I took one of the largeſt ants, and 
„ threw her upon that ſmall heap of wheat. She 
*« was ſo glad to find herſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran 
away to her neſt, without carrying off a grain. 
* But ſhe obſerved it: for an hour after, all my ant 
had notice given them of ſuch a proviſion ; and | 
** ſaw moſt of them very buſy in carrying away the 
corn I had laid up in the room. I leave it to you 
to judge, whether it may not be ſaid, that they 
have a particnlar way of communicating their 
knowledge to one another; for otherwiſe how 
could they know, one or two hours after, that 
„there was corn in that place? It was quickly 
++ exhauſted : and I put in more, but in a ſmall 
„ quantity, to know thetrue extent of their appe- 
* tite, or their prodigious avarice”; for I make no 
doubt but they lay up provifions againſt the win- 
ter. We read it in holy ſcripture: a thouſand 
experiments teach us the ſame; and I do not be- 
„ heve that any experiment has been made that 
& ſhews the contrary. 
I have ſaid before, that there were three ants 
* neſts in that box or parterre ; which formed, if | 
* may ſay fo, three different cities, governed by 
the ſame laws, and obſerving the ſame order, and 


© the fame cuſtoms. However, there was this dif- 
; 66 ference, 
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4 ference, that the inhabitants of one of thoſe holes 
« ſeemed to be more knowing and induſtrious than 
their neighbours. The ants of that neſt were diſ- 
« poſed in a better order; their corn was finer; they 
+ had a greater plenty of proviſions ; their neſt was 
« furniſhed with more inhahitants ; and they were 
« bigger and ſtronger. It was the principal and the 
capital neſt. Nay, I ebſerved, that thoſe ants 
« were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and had ſome 
« preeminence over them. | 
« Though the box full of earth where the ants 
had made their ſettlement was generally free from 
rain; yet 1t rained ſometimes upon it when a cer- 
« tain wind blew. It was a great inconvenience for 
« thoſe inſeas. Ants are afraid of water; and 
« when they go a great way in queſt of proviſions, 
and are ſurpriſed by the rain, they ſhelter them- 
*« ſelves under ſome tile, or ſomething elſe, and do 
not come out till the rain is over. The ants of 
the principal neſt found out a wonderful expedient 
to keep out the rain. There was a ſmall piece of 
a flat flate which they laid over the hole of their 
« neſt in the day-time, when they foreſaw it would 
rain: and almoſt every night, above fifty of thoſe 
little animals, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded 
chat piece of flate, and drew it equally in a won- 
+ derful order. They removed it in the morning; 
and nothing could be more curious than to ſee 
* thoſe little animals about ſuch a work. They had 
made the ground ' uneven about their neſt ; inſo- 
much that the ſlate did not he flat upon it, but 
left a free paſſage underneath. The ants of the 

* two other neſts did not ſo well ſucceed in keepin 
out the rain. They laid over their holes ſeveral 
pieces of old and dry plaſter, one upon the other; 
but they were ſtill troubled with the rain: and 
© the next day they took a world of pains to repair 
the damage. + Hence it is, that thoſe inſeQs are ſo 
frequently found under tiles, where they ſettle 
chemſelves to avoid the rain, Their neſts are at 
« ol} 
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* ciling my charity towards it, 


4 afraid they would return to the terraſs, I deſtroy- 


„ ſtay in it. They went away in leſs than two 
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40 all times covered with thoſe tiles, without any 
e incumbrance; and they lay out their corn ane 


© theit dry earth in the ſun about the tiles, as one 
* may ſee, every day. I took care to cover the 
« two ants neſts that were troubled with the rain. 
« As for the capital neſt, there was no need of exer. 


% M. de la Loubere ſays, in his relation of Siam, 
„that in a certain part of that kingdom, which lie: 
open to great inundations, all the ants make their 
« ſettlement upon trees. No ants.neſts are to be ſeen 
any where elſe. I need not inſert here what that 
« author ſays about thoſe inſets, You may ſee his 
« relation. 

„Here follows a curious experiment which [ 
% made upon the ſame ground where I had three 
« ants neſts. I undertook to make a fourth, and 
« went about in the following manner. In a cor- 
« ner of a kind of terraſs, at a conſiderable diſtance 
„from the box, I found a hole ſwarming with ents 
„ much larger than all thoſe I had already ſeen ; but 
© they were not ſo well provided with corn, nor un- 
„ der ſo good a government. I made a hole in the 
6% box like that of an ant's neſt, and laid as it were 
„the foundations of a new city, Afterwards I got 
„% as many ants as I could out of the neſt in the 
„ terraſs, and put them into a bottle to give them 3 
„% new habitation in my box; and becauſe I ws 


% ed their old neſt, pouring boiling water into the 
4% hole, to kill thoſe ants that remained in it. In 
© the next place, I filled the new hole with the ants 
c that were in the bottle; but none of them would 


« hours; which made me believe that it was impol- 

«+ fible to make a fourth ſettlement in my box. 
„Two or three days after, going accidentally 
« over the terras, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee the 
« ants neſt which I had deſtroyed, very artfully re- 
« paired. I reſolved then to deſtroy it = 
an 
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« and to ſettle thoſe ants in my box. To ſucceed in 
my defign, I put ſome gunpowder and brimſtone 
« into their hole, and ſprung a mine, whereby the 
« whole neſt was overthrown ; and then I carried 
« as many ants as I could get into the place which 
] defigned for them. It happened to be a very 
« rainy day, and it rained all night ; and therefore 
« they remained in the new hole all that time. In 
« the morning, when the rain was over, moſt of them 
« went away to repair their old habitation ; but 
finding it impracticable by reaſon of the ſmell of 
the powder and brimſtone, which kills them, they 
came back again, and ſettled in the place I had 
appointed for them. They quickly grew acquaint- 
ed with their neighbours, and received from them 
* all manner of ce out of their holes. As 
for the infide of their neſt, none but themſelves 
* were concerned in it, according to the inviolable 
* laws eſtabliſhed among thoſe animals. 
An ant never goes into any other neſt but her 
* own; and if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would 
de turned out and ſeverely puniſhed. I have often 
* taken an ant out of one neſt to put her into another ; 
* but ſhe quickly came out, being warmly purſued 
by two or three other ants, I tried the ſame ex- 
* periments ſeveral times with the ſame ant; but 
* at laſt the other ants grew impatient, and tore her 
* to pieces. I have often frighted ſome ants with 
* my fingers, and purſued' them as far as another 
hole, ſtopping all the paſſages to prevent their go- 
„ing to their own neſt. It was very natural for 
them to fly into the next hole, Many a man 
would not be ſo cautious, and would throw him- 
* ſelf out of the windows, or into a well, if he 
were purſued by aſſaſſins. But the ants I am 
* ſpeaking of avoided going into any other hole but 
their own, and rather tried all other ways of mak- 
ung their efcape. They never fled into another 
© neſt but at the laſt extremity ; and ſometimes 
© Choſe rather to be taken, as I have often 2 
£6 t 
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It is therefore an inviolable cuſtom among theſe 
<« inſets not to go into any other hole but their own. 
© They do not exerciſe hoſpitality ; but they are very 
ready to help one another out of their holes. 
They put down their loads at the entrance of a 
„neighbouring neſt; and thoſe that live in it carry 
them in. 

They keep up a ſort of trade among themſelves. 
% And it is not true that thoſe inſects are not fr 
„lending. I know the contrary : they lend thei 
© cornz they make exchanges ; they are alway; 
i ready to ſerve one another; and I can aſſure you, 
© that more time and patience would have enabled 
« me to obſerve a thouſand things more curious and 
« wonderful than what I have mentioned. For in- 
« ſtance, how they lend and recover their loans; 
«© whether it be in the ſame quantity, or with uſury; 
whether they pay the ſtrangers that work for 
« them, &c. I do not think it impoſlible to examine 
all thoſe things; and it would be a great curioſity 
to know by what maxims they govern themſelves: 
perhaps ſuch a knowledge might be, of ſome uſe 
te n | 

©« They are never attacked by of Sar in a 
* body, as it is reported of bees. eir only fear 
proceeds from birds, which ſometimes eat their 
corn when they lay it out in the ſun; but they 
«© keep it under ground when they are afraid of 
% thieves. It is ſaid that ſome birds eat them; but 
„J never ſaw any inſtance of it. They are alſo in- 
„ feſted by ſmall worms; but they turn them out 
« and kill them. I obſerved, that they puniſhed 
© thoſe ants which probably had been wanting to 
e their duty. Nay, ſometimes they killed them; 
« which they did in the following manner. Three 
« or four ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveri 
« ways till ſhe was torn in pieces. Generally ſpeak- 
« ing, they live very quietly : from whence I infer 
« that they have a very ſevere diſcipline among 


„ themſelves to keep ſo good an order; or that they 
6 are 
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heſ x 
aug are great lovers of peace, if they have no occa- 
rery « fion for any diſcipline. 
Th Was there ever greater union in any common- 
5 « wealth? Every thing is common among them, 
a Gs, which is not to be ſeen any where elſe. ; fn of 
„ which we are told ſo many wonderful things, have 
= N each of them a hole in their hives; their honey 
12 is their own ; every bee minds her own concerns. 
their „The fame may be ſaid of all others animals; they 
hore : frequently fight to deprive one another of their 
— portion. It is not ſo with ants. They have no- 
Ved thing of their own: a grain of corn which an ant 
a. carries home, is depoſited in a common ſtock ; it 
2 * 1 not deſigned for her own uſe, but for the whole 
ca; 8 community; there is no diſtinction between a pri- 
— vate and a common intereſt ; an ant never works 
yt for herſelf, but for the ſociety. 
ae Whatever misfortune happens to them, their 
-ofity * care and induſtry find out a remedy for it: no- 
= g thing diſcourages them. If you deſtroy their 
1 neſts, they will be repaired in two days. Any 
: body may eaſily fee how difficult it is to drive 
3 : them out of their habitations, without deſtroying 
y fear : the inhabitants ; for as long as there are any left, 
aſs they will maintain their ground. 
« they : | had almoſt forgot to. tell you, Sir, that mer- 
* * cury has hitherto proved a mortal poiſon for them, 
© hol 4 and that it is the moſt effectual way of deſtroying 
1 b. . thoſe inſects. I can do ſomething for them in this 
* caſe : perhaps you will hear in a little time that I 
"wiſhed bave reconciled them to mercury,” 
ting to | 
them ; 
'Three 
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Friday, September 11, 1713“. 


— — 


Gnoſſius bæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna ; 
Caſtigatque, auditque delos ; ſubigitque fateri 
Due quis apud. ſuperos, furto Ietatus inani, 
Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 


VI. En. 6. ver. 566. 


Theſe are the realms of unrelenting Fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate: 
He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time: 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal, 
Loath to cenfeſs, unable to conceal, 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath 
To the laſt hour of unrepenting death. 


DRrorv. 


1 WAS yeſterday purſuing the hint which I men- 
tioned in my laſt paper, and comparing together 

the induſtry of man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding 
we are obliged by duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant 
employ, after the ſame manner as inferior animals 
are prompted to it by inſtinct, we fall very ſhort of 
them in this particular. We are here the more in- 
excuſable, becauſe there is a greater variety of buli- 
neſs to which we may apply ourſelves. Reaſon 
opens to us a large field of affairs, which other crea- 
tures are not capable of. Beaſts of prey, and | be- 
lieve of all other kinds, in their natural ſtate of be- 
ing, divide their time between action and reſt. They 
are always at work or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking 
hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after then 
food, or in conſuming it. The human ſpecies only, 
en. | 10 
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to the great reproach of our natures, are filled with 
complaints, that“ the day hangs heavy on them ;” 
that © they do not kuow what to do with themſelves ;”” 
that“ they are at a loſs how to paſs away their 
„ time 3? with many of the like ſhameful mur- 


murs, which we often find in the mouths of thoſe 


who are ſtiled reaſonable beings. How monſtrous 
are ſuch expreſſions among creatures who have the 
labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, 
to furniſh them with proper employments ; who, 
belides the buſineſs of their proper callings and pro- 
felions, can apply themſelves to the duties of re- 
ligion, to meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, 
to diſconrſe; in a word, who may exerciſe them- 
ſelves in the unbounded purſuits of knowledge and 
virtue, and every hour of their lives make themſelves 
wiſer or better than they were before? 

After having been taken up for ſome time in this 
courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, 
according to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend 
my mind before I went to fleep. The book I made 
uſe of on this occaſion was Lucian ; where I am- 


uſed my thoughts for about an hour among the dia- 


logues of the dead ; which in all probability pro- 

duced the following dream, 
was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of 
the infernal regions; where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, 
one of the judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. 
On his left hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus z on his 
right the keeper of Elyſium. I was told he ſat up- 
on women that day ; there being ſeveral of the ſex 
lately arrived, who had not yet their manſions aſſign- 
them. I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every 
one of them the ſame queſtion, namely, What they 
had been doing ?” Upon this queſtion being propoſed 
to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared one upon another, 
33 not knowing what to anſwer, He then inter- 
gated each of them ſeperately. © Madam,” ſays 
he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon the 
earth about fifty years: what have you peen do- 
802 ing 
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« ing there all this while? Doing,” ſays ſhe;” realty 
I do not know what I have been doing: Ideſire I may 
© have time given me to recollect.“ After about half 
an hour's pauſe, ſhe told him, that ſhe had been play- 
ing at crimp. Upon which Rhadamanthus beckoncd 
to the keeper on his left hand, to take her into cuſ- 
tody. And you, Madam,” fays the judge,“ that 
look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſklng air; I think 
6 you ſet out for this place in your nine-and-twen. 
„ tieth year: what have you been doing all this 
« while?” © had a great deal of buſineſs on my 
„hands,“ ſays ſhe ; being taken up the firſt twelve 
„ yearsof my hfe in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all 
«© the remaining part of it in reading plays and ro- 
mances:” „Very well,” ſays he, “you have em- 
* ployed your time to good purpoſe. Away with 
© her.” The next was a plain country-woman, 
« Well, Miſtrefs,” fays Rhadamanthus, and what 
have you been doing?” An't pleaſe your wor- 
„ ſhip,” ſays the, © I did not live quite forty years; 
and in that time brought my huſband ſeven daugh- 
„ ters, made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and leſt 
my eldeſt girl with him, to look after his houſe 
in my abſence; and who, I may venture to ſay, 
is as pretty a houſewife as any in the country.” 
Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the fimplicity of the good 
woman, and ordered the keeper of Elyſium to take 
her into his care. And you, fair Lady,” ſays be, 
* what have yon been doing theſe five and thirty 
« years?” „ have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
« you Sir,” ſaid ſne. That is well,” faid he 
but what good have you been doing?“ The Lady 
was in great confufion at this queſtion ; and not knov- 
ing what to anſwer, the two keepers leaped out to 
ſeize her at the ſame time. The one took her b) 
the hand to convey her to Elyſium; the other caught 
hold of her to carry her away to Erebus. But Rha- 
damanthus obſerving an ingenious modeſty in het 
countenance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
looſe, and ſet her aſide for a 're-examination * 
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ke was more at leiſure, An old woman, of a proud 
and ſour look, preſented: herſelf next at the bar; 
and being aſked what ſhe had been doing? © Truly,” 
ſays ſhe, * I lived threeſcore and ten years in a 
« very wicked world, and was ſo angry at the be- 
« haviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I paſſed 
„ moſt of my laſt years in condemning the follies of 
the times. I was every day blaming the filly con- 
duct of people about me, in order to deter thoſe I 
converſed with from falling into the like errors 
and miſcarriages.” Very well,” ſays Rhada- 
manthus; but did you keep the ſame watchful eye 
over your own actions? „Why truly,” ſays ſhe, L 
vas ſo taken up with publiſhing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to conſider my own.” Madam,“ 
lays Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off to the 
« leſt, and make room for the venerable matron 
that ſtands behind you,” Old gentlewoman,” 
ſays he, “ I think you are fourſcore. You have 
heard the queſtion; What have you been doing 
* ſo long in the world?“ Ah, Sir!” ſays ſhe, 1 
have been doing what I ſhould not have done; 
but I had made a firm reſolution to have changed 
my life, if I had not been ſnatched off by an un- 
* timely end.“ Madam,” ſays he, you will 
pleaſe to follow your leader,” And ſpying another 
of the ſame age, interrogated her in the ſame form. 
To which the matron replied, © I have been the wife 
* of a huſband who was as dear to me in his old age 
* as in his youth. I have been a mother, and very 
happy in my children, whom I endeavoured to 
bring up in every thing that is good. My eldeſt 
* ſon is bleſſed by the poor, and beloved by every 
one that knows him. I lived within my own fa- 
* mily, and left it much more wealthy than I found 
Hit.“ Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of the 
old lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that 
the keeper of Elyſium, who knew his office, reach- 
ed out his hand to her. He no ſooner touched her, 
but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her 

Cheeks 
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cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full 
bloom and beauty. A young woman obſerving, that 
this officer, who conducted the happy to Elyfiun, 
was ſo great a beautifier, longed to be in his hands; 
ſo that preſſing through the croud, ſhe was the next 
that appeared at the bar. And being aſked what 
ſhe had been doing the five and twenty years that 
ſhe had paſſed in the world ? I have endeavoured,” 
ſays ſhe, © ever ſince I came to years of diſcretion, 
to make myſelf lovely, and gain admirers. ln 
order to it, I paſſed my time in bottling up May. 
„ dew, inventing white-waſhes, mixing colours, cut. 
** ting out patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my 
« compjexion, tearing off my tucker, finking my 
« ſtays.” Rhadamanthus, without hearing her 
out, gave the ſign to take her off. Upon the approach 
of the keeper of Erebus, her colour faded, her face 
was puckered up with wrigkles, and her whole per. 
ſon loſt in deformity. 

I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of : 
whole troop of females, that came forward, laughing, 

ſinging and dancing. I was very defirous to knos 

the reception they would meet with; and withal was 

very apprehenſive, that Rhadamanahus would ſpoi 

their mirth : but at their nearer approach, the noiſe 
ſo very great, that it awakened me. 

I lay ſome time reflecting in myſelf on the oddneſt 
of this dream, and could not forbear aſking my own 
heart what J was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that | 
was writing Guardians. If my readers make as good 
a uſe of this work as I defign they ſhould, I hope it 

will never be imputed to me as work that is vain 
and unprofitable. | 

I ſhall conclude this paper with recommending to 
them the ſame ſhort ſelf- examination. If every one 

.of them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and 
confiders what he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or, what is worſe, the vitious moments ol 
life, lift up his mind, when it is running on in 


| ſeries of indifferent actions, and encourage him 2 
ö | k 
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he is engaged in thoſe which are virtuous aud laud- 
able; in a word, it will very much alleviate that 
guilt which the beſt of men have reaſon to acknow- 
ledge in their daily confeſſions, of leaving undone thoſe 
things whach they ought to have done; and of doing 
thoſe things which they ought not to havedone. 


—— — —ͤ N — —e— — — 
Saturday, deptember 12, 1713 *. 


— 


Pra ſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus trumphos. | 
Hor. Od. 35. I. i. ver. 2. 


Whoſe force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 
The loweſt to the higheſt place ; 
Or with a wondrous fall 
To bring the haughty lower, 
And turn proud triumphs to a funeral. 
| Cxxxcn. 


SR. 


AVING read over your paper of Tueſday 
L laſt, in which you recommend the purſuits 
of wiſdom and knowledge to thoſe of the fair ſex, 
who have much time lying upon therr hands; and 
among other motives, make uſe of this, That ſeveral 
women, thus accompliſhed, have raiſed themſelves 
by it to conſiderable poſts of honour and fortune; I 
{hall beg leave to give you an inſtance of this kind, 
which many now living can teſtify the truth of, and 
which I can affure you as matter of fact. : 
About twelve years ago, I was familiary acquaint. 
ed with a gentleman, who was in a poſt that brought 
lim a yearly revenue ſufficient to live very hand- 
lomely upon. He had a wife, and no child but a 
No. 159, daughter ; 
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danghter; whom he bred up, as I thought, too h; 

tor one that could expect no othen —.— chan — 
a one as her father could raiſe out of the income «* 
his place; which, as they managed it, was ſcarce 
ſufficient for their ordinary expences. Miſs Betty 
had always the beſt ſort of clothes, and was hardly 


allowed to keep company but with thoſe above her 
rank; ſo that it was no wonder the grew proud and 
haughty towards thoſe ſhe looked upon as her infe. Wi 
riours. There lived by them a barber, who had a 
daughter about Miſs's age, that could ſpeak French, Wi 
had read ſeveral books at her leiſure hours, and was 
a perfect miſtreſs of her needle, and in all kinds of 
female manufacture. She was at the ſame time : 
retty, modeſt, witty girl. She was hired to come 
to Miſs an hour or two every day, to talk French 
with her, .and teach her to work: but Miſs always 
treated her with great contempt ; and when Molly 
ave her any advice, rejected it with ſcorn, 
About the ſame time, ſeveral young fellows made 
their addreſſes to Miſs Betty, who had indeed a 
reat deal of wit and beauty, had they not been in- 
ected with ſo much vanity and ſelf-conceit. Among 
the reſt was a plain, ſober young man, who loved 
her almoſt to diſtraction. His paſſion was the com- 
mon talk of the neighbourhood, who uſed to be 
often diſcourfing of Mt. 'T——'s angel; for that 
was the name he always gave her in ordinary con- 
verſation. As his circumſtances were very indif- 
ferent, he being a younger brother, Mrs. Betty re- 
jected him with diſdain : inſomuch that the young 
man, as is uſual among thoſe who are croſſed in love, 
put himſelf aboard the fleet, with a reſolution to ſeek 
his fortune, and forget his miſtreſs. This was very 
happy for him; for in a very few years, being con- 
cerned in ſeveral: captures, he brought home wit! 
Him an eſtate of about twelve thouſand pounds. 
Mean while days and years went on. Miſs lived 
high, and learned but little; moſt of her time being 
employed in reading plays, and practiſing to dance; 


n 
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in which ſhe arrived at great perfection: when of a 
ſudden, at a change of miniſtry, her father loſt his 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he 
could no longer live upon the foot he had formerly 
done. Not many years after, I was told the poor 
gentleman was dead, and had left his widow' and 
daughter in a very deſolate condition; but I could 
not learn where to find them, though I made what 
inquiry I could. And I muft own I immediately 
ſuſpected their pride would not ſuffer them to be 
ſeen or relieved by any of their former acquamtance. 
| had left inquiring after them for ſome years; when 
happened, not long ago, as I was. aſking at a houſe 
for a gentleman I had ſome bufineſs with, to be led 
into a parlour by a handſome young woman, who, I 
preſently fancied, was that very daughter I had ſo 
long ſought in vain. My ſuſpicion increaſed, when 
| obſerved her to bluſh at the fight of me, and to a- 
void, as much as poſſible, looking upon or ſpeaking 
to me. Madam,“ ſaid I, © are not you Mrs. 
* ſuch a one?” At which words the tears ran down 
her cheeks, and ſhe would fain have retired without 
giving me an anſwer; but I topped her, and being 
to wait a while for the gentleman I was to ſpeak to, 
| reſolved not to loſe this opportunity of ſatisfying 
my curiofity, I could not well diſcern by her dreſs, 
which was genteel, though not fine, whether ſhe was 
the miſtreſs of the houſe, or only a ſervant. But 
luppoſing her to be the firſt ; * I am glad, Madam,” 
ld J, “after having long inquired after you, to 
have ſo happily met with you, and to find you 
* miſtreſs, of ſo fine a place.” © Theſe words were 
like to have ſpoiled all; and threw her into ſuch a 
diſorder, that it was ſome time before ſhe could re- 
cover herſelf. - But as ſoon as ſhe was able to ſpeak ; 
Sir,“ ſaid the, © you are miſtaken; I am but a 
© ſervant.” Her voice fell in theſe laſt words; and 
ic burſt again into tears. I was ſorry to have oc- 
catoned in her ſo much grief and oonfuſion; and ſaid 
het I could to comfort her. + Alas, Sir,“ faid | 
Vox. IV. TX + ſhe, 
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ſhe, © my conflicten is much better than I deſerve. 
„ have the kindeſt and beſt of women for my mil. 
© treſs. She is wife to the gentleman you come to 
„ ſpeak withal: You know her very well, and have 
„ often ſeen her with me.” To make my ſtory ſhort, 
I found that my late friend's daughter was now z 
ſervant to the barber's daughter whom ſhe had for. 
merly treated ſo diſdainfully. The gentleman at 
whoſe houſe I now was, fell in love with Moll; and, 
being maſter of a great fortune, married her, aud 
lives with her as happily, and as much to his fatil- 
faction, as he could deſire. He treats her with all 
the ſriend{bip and reſpe& poſſible, but not with more 
than her behaviour and good qualities deſerve. And 
it was with a great deal of pleaſure I heard her maid 
dwell ſo long upon her commendation. She inform- 
ed me, that after her father's death, her mother nd 
ſhe lived for a while together in great poverty : But 
her mother's ſpirit could not bear the thoughts of 
alking relief of any of her own or her huſband's ac- 
quaintance z ſo that they retired from all their friends, 
till they were providentially diſcovered by this neu- 
married woman, who heaped on them favours upon 
favours. Her mother died ſhortly after, who, white 
ſhe ved, was better pleaſed to ſee her daughter 2 
beggar than a ſervant; but being freed by her death, 
ſhe was taken into this gentlewoman's family, where 
ſhe now lived, though much more like a friend or 2 
companion, than like a ſervant, 

I went home full of this ſtrange adventure ; and 
about a week after, chancing to be in company with 
Mr T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
beginning of my letter, I told him the whole ſtory 
of his angel, not queſtioning but he would feel on 
this occaſion the uſual pleaſures of a reſenting lover, 
when he hears that Fortune has avenged him of the 
eruelty of his miſtreſs. - As I was recounting to him 
at large theſe ſeveral particulars, I obſerved that he 
covered his fac#fwith his hand, and that bis breaſt 
heaved as thokgh it would have burſted; ne | 
| | too 
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took at firſt to have been a fit of laughter ; but upon 
lifting up his head, I ſaw his eyes all red with weep- 
ing. He forced a ſmile at the end of my ſtory; and 
we parted. | 

About a fortnight after, I received from him the 
ſollowing letter, | 


„ DEAR SIR, 
6 ] AM infinitely obliged to you for bringing me 


news of my angel. I have fince married her ; 
and think the low circumſtances ſhe was reduced 
to a piece of good luck to both of us, fince it has 
quite removed that little pride and vanity, which 
« was the only part of her character that I diſliked, 
and given me an opportunity of ſhewing her the 
* conſtant and fincere affection which I profeſled to 
* her in the time of her proſperity, 


« Yours, R. T. 


Monday, September 14, 1713 . 


* 
= = 


Solventur riſu tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis. - 
EL Hor. Sat. i. J. 2. v. ult. " 


5 
IMmITATED. % A 


My Lords the Judges laugh, and your're diſmiſs d. 
Porr. 


* La 
F writing the hiſtory of lions, I lately went 
off to that of ants; but to my great ſurpriſe, 1 

ind that ſome of my good readers have taken this, 
laſt to be a work of invention, which was only & 
plain narrative of matter of fact. They will ſevera 
of them have it, that my laſt Thurſday and Friday's 
papers are full of concealed ſatire ; and that I have 
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attacked people in the ſhape of piſmires, whom [ 
durſt not meddle with in .the-thape of men. I muf 
confeſs that I write with fear and trembling ever 
ſince that ingenious perſon the Examiner, in his 
little pamphlet, which was to make way for one of 
his following papers, found out treaſon in the word 
expect. 

But I {ball for the future leave my friend to ma- 
nage the controverſy in a ſeparate work, being un- 


dertaken purely out of good-will to my countrymen. 
I muſt therefore declare, that thoſe jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions which have been raiſed in ſome weak 
minds by means of the two above-mentioned dil. 
courſes concerning ants or piſmires, are altogether 
groundleſs. There is not an emmet in all that 
whole narrative who is either Whig or Tory ; and 
I could heartily with that the individuals of all par. 
ties among us had the good of their country at heart, 
and endeavoured to advance it by the ſame ſpirit of 
frugality, juſtice, and mutual benevolence, as are 
viſibly exerciſed by members of thoſe little common- 
wealths. 

After this ſhort preface, I ſhall lay before my 
reader a letter or two which occaſioned it, 


© Mr. IRoNSIDE, 


M 1 HAVE laid a wager with a friend of mine 

about the pigeons that uſed to pick up the 
corn which belonged to the ants. I ſay, that by 
theſe pigeons you mean the Palatines. He will 
needs have it that they were the Dutch. We both 
agree, that the papers upon the ſtrings which 
frighted them away, were pamphlets, Examiners, 
and the like. We beg you will ſatisfy us in this 
particular, becauſe the wager is very conſiderable; 
and you will much oblige two of your 
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a 1 6 Old Inox, 8 3 

uſt t HY ſo ruſty ? Will you never leave your 
ver 6 innuendoes ? Do you think it hard to find 
gr « out who is the tulip in your laſt Thurſday's 
e 0 


« paper? or can you imagine that three neſts of ants 
is ſuch a diſguiſe, that the plaineſt reader cannot 
« ſee three kingdoms through it? The blowing up 
« of a neighbouring ſettlement, where there was a 
« race of poor beggarly ants under a worſe form of 
government, is not ſo difficult to be explained as 
« you imagine. Dunkirk is not yet demoliſhed. 
« Your ants are enemies to rain, are they? Old 
« Rermingham, no more of your ants, if you don't 


| dif- « intend to ſtir up a neſt of hornets. 
— « WIII. Wasre.” 
a 
| " « Dear GUARDIAN, 
— 6 ALLING in yeſterday at a coffechouſe in the 
arit of 1 city, I ſaw a very ſhort, corpulent, angry 
— man reading your paper about the ants. I ob- 
__ « ſerved that he reddened and ſwelled over ev 
* ſentence of it. After having peruſed it through- 
re my out, he laid it down upon the table, called the 
woman of the coffeehouſe to him, and aſked her 
in a magiſterial voice, it ſhe knew what ſhe did in 
taking in ſuch papers? The woman was in ſuch a 
| * confuſion, that I thought it a piece of charity to 
mine * interpoſe in her behalf; and aſked him, whether 
up the he had found any thing in it of dangerous import? 
that by „Sir,“ ſaid he, it is a republican paper from one 
He will * end to the other: and if the author bad his de- 
Ve both  ſerts—, He here grew ſo exceeding choleric 
Which and fierce, that he could not proceed ; till after 
amuners, © having recovered himſelf, he laid his finger upon 
s in this © the following ſentence, and read it with a very 
derable; * ſtern voice,—* Though ants are very knowing, I 
„ don't take them to be conjurers ; and therefore 
1. 


4 they could not gueſs that I had put ſome corn in 
that room. I perceived for ſeveral days, that they 


„ere 
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% were very much perplexed, and went à great way 
« to fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for 
« ſome time to make them more eaſy : for I had x 
« mind to know whether they would at laſt find out 
*« the treaſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance ; and 
« whether ſmelling enabled them to know what is 
1 good for their nouriſhment.” Then throwing the 
„% paper upon the table; Sir,” ſays he, theſe things 
% are not to be ſuffered. I would engage out of 
« this-ſentence to draw up an indictment that 
„He here loſt his voice a ſecond time, in the cx. 
« tremity of his rage; and the whole company, who 
„ were all of them Tories, burſting out into a ſud- 
den laugh, he threw down his penny in great 
« wrath, and retired with a moſt formidable frown.” 
„This, Sir, I thought fit to acquaint you with, 

* that you may make what uſe of it you pleaſe. | 
« only wiſh that you would ſometimes diverſiſy 
« your papers with many other pieces of natural 
© hiſtory, whether of inſects or animals ; this being 
a ſubject which the moſt common reader is capable 
„ of underſtanding, and which is very diverting in 
« its nature; beſides that it highly redounds to the 
« praiſe of that being who has inſpired the ſeveral 
« parts of the ſenſitive world with ſuch wonderful 
% and different kinds of inſtinct, as enable them to 
1 provide for themſelves, and preſerve their ſpecies 
« in that ſtate of exiſtence wherein they are placed. 
There is no party concerned in ſpeculations of this 
« nature, which, inſtead of inflaming thoſe unnatural 
« heats that prevail among us, and take up moſt oi 
« our thoughts,, may divert our minds to ſubjects 
« that are uſeful, and ſuited to reaſonable creatures. 
1 Diſſertations of this kind are the more proper {or 
« your purpoſe, as they do not require any dept! of 
© mathematics, or any previous ſcience, to quality 
&© the reader for the underſtanding of them. To this 
„ might add, that it is a ſhame for men to be 's- 
&« norant of theſe worlds of wonders which are tra. 


*« acted in the midſt of them, and not be acquaint 
| „% it 
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« with thoſe objects which are every where before 
their eyes. To which I might further add, that 
© ſeveral are of opinion, there is no other uſe in 
many of theſe creatures, than to furniſh matter of 
« contemplation and wonder to thoſe inhabitants of 


Way 
g for 
ad q 
d out 


| and the earth, who are its only creatures that are 
np capable of it. 

1 : 

hings J am, Sir, 


ut ol 


& ex- 
, Who 


a ſud- 


„ Your conſtant reader, and humble ſervant.” 


Aſter having preſented my reader with this ſet of 
letters, which are all upon the fame ſubjeR, I ſhall 
here inſert one that has no relation to it. But it has 


— Mays been my maxim, never to refuſe going out 
br 0! my way to do any honeſt man a ſervice, eſpecially 
4 when | have an intereſt in it myſelf. 50> | 
E. 


a { Moſt Venerable NrxsToR, 

1 k 
being þ A* you are a perſon that very eminently di- 
apable * { \ {tinguith yourſelf in the promotion of the 
ing in * public good, I deſire your friendſhip in ſignifying 
to the to the town what concerns the greateſt good of life, 
ſeveral * bea/th, TI do aſſure you, Sir, there is in a vault 
aderful under the Exchange in Cornhill, over againſt 


hem to * Pope's-head alley, a parcel of French wines, full 


ſpecies * of the ſeeds of good humour, cheerfulneſs, and 
placed. friendly mirth. I have been told, the learned of 
; of this our nation agree there is no ſuch thing as bri 

natural Im liquors ; therefore I ſhall preſume to ſend you 


moſt of * of it, leſt you ſhould think it inconfiſtent with in- 


ſubjeds WM fegrity, to recommend what you do not underſtand 
eatures. b experience. In the mean time, pleaſe to inſert 
per for I his, that every man may judge for himſelf. 

leptli of TI am, Sir, &c. 
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Tueſday, September 15. 1713 *. 


—Incottum generoſo pectus boneſto. 
Pxks. Sat. 2. ver. 74, 


A genuine virtue, of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind. 
| | DRYDEN. 


VERY principle that is a motive to good ac. 

| tions ought to be encouraged; fince men are of 

3 different a make, that the ſame principle does not 

work equally upon all minds. What ſome men are 

prompted to by conſcience, duty or religion, which 

are only different names for the fame thing, others 
are prompted to by honour. | 

The ſenſe. of honour is of ſo fine and delicate x 
nature, that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been cult. 
wated by great examples or a refined education. This 
paper therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who, by 
means of any of thele advantages, are or ought to 
be actuated by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a princ! 
ple of action when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall coo! 
der honour with reſpe& to three ſorts of men. Fi! 
of all, with regard to thoſe who have a right notion 
of it: Secondly, with regard to thoſe who have g 
miſtaken notion of it: And thirdly, with regard! 
thoſe who treat it as chimerical and turn it into 1 
dicule. Ae 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it be 2 di 
ferent principle from religion, is that which product 
the ſame effects. The lines of action, though dran 
from different parts, terminate in the ſame point 
Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by dhe 
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laws of God; honour, as it is graceful and orna- 
mental to human nature. The religious man fears, 
the man of honour corn, to do au ill action. The 
one conſiders vice as ſomething that is beneath him ; 
the other as ſomething that is offenſive to the divine 
being: the one, as what is unbecoming ; the other, 
as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the 
natural and genuine language of a man of honour, 
when he declares, that were there no God to ſee or 
puniſh vice, he would not commit it becauſe it 1s of 
ſo mean, ſo baſe, and fo vile a nature. 

[ ſhall conclude this head with the deſcription of 
honour in the part of young Juba. 


Honour's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 

That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. 
It ought not to be ſported with. ; 
Caro. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſider thoſe who 
have miſtaken notions of honour. And theſe are 
ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing to themſelves for a point 
of honour, which is contrary either to the laws of 
God or of their country ; who think it more ho- 
nourable to revenge than to forgive an injury ; who 
make no ſcruple of telling a he, but would put any 
man to death that accuſes them of it ;- who are more 
careful to their reputation by their courage 
than by their virtue. True fortitude is indeed fo 
becoming in human nature, that he who wants it 
ſearce deſerves the name of a man: but we find ſe- 
veral who ſo much abuſe this notion, that they place 
the whole ideas of honour in a kind of brutal cou- 
ge; by which means we have had many among us 
who have called themſelves men of honour that would 
have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the 
man who ſacrifices any duty of a reaſonable creature 
to a prevailing mode or faſhion ; who looks upon 
ay thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to his 

UN, Maker 
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Maker or deſtructive to ſociety ; who thinks himſelf 
obliged by this principle to the practice of ſome vir. 
tues and not of others; is by no means to be reckon. 
ed among trac men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively inftance of one aQuated 
by falſe honour. Timogenes would ſmile at a man's 
jeſt who ridiculed his maker; and at the ſame time 
run a man through the body that ſpoke ill of his 
friend. Timogenes would have ſcorned to have be- 
trayed a ſeeret that was intruſted with him, thoug|: 
the fate of his country depended upon the diſcoycry 
of it. Timogenes took away the life of a young ſel- 
low in a duel, for having {ſpoken ill of Belinda, a 
lady whom he himſelf had ſeduced in her youth, and 
betrayed into want and ignominy. To clole his cha- 
rater, Timogenes, after having ruined ſeveral poor 
tradeſmen's families, who had truſted him, fold hi; 
eſtate to ſatisfy his creditors ; hut like a man of ho- 
nour, diſpoſed of all the money he could make of 
it, in the paying off his play-debts, or to ſpeak in hi; 
own language, his debts of honour, 

In the third place, we are to oonſider thoſe perſons 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it 
into ridicule. Men who are proſeſſedly of no ho- 
nour, are of a more profligate and abandoned. nature 
than even thoſe who are actuated by falſe notions of it; 
as there is more hopes of a Heretic than of an Atheiſt. 
Theſe ſons of infamy confider honour, with old Sy- 
phax in the play before mentioned, as a fin ima- 
ginary notion, that leads aftray young unexperienced 
men, and draws them into real miſchiefs, while they 
are engaged in the purſuits of a ſhadow. Theſe arc 
generally perſons, who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, ate 
worn and hackneyed in the ways of men; hoe 
imaginations are grown callous, and have loſt all 
thoſe delicate ſentiments which are natural to mind 
that are innocent and undepraved.- Such old batter- 
ed miſcreants ridicule every thing as romantic, that 
comes in competion with their preſent intereft; and 


treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who dare ſtand up, 
In 
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in a corrupt age, for what has not its immediate re- 
ward joined to it. The talents, intereſt, or experi- 
ence of ſuch men, make them very often uſeful in 
all parties, and- at all times. But whatever wealth 
and dignities they may arrive at, they ought to con- 
ider, that every one ſtands as a blot in the annals 
of his country, who arrives at the temple of honour 
by any other way than through that of virtue, 


Wedneſday, Sept. 16, 1713 *. 


Proprium hoc efſe prudentiæ, conciliare fibi animos 
bominum, et ad uſus ſuos adjungere. 
|  Cicer, 


The art of prudence lies in gaining the eſteem of 
the world, and turning it to a man's own ad- 
vantage. b 


WAs che other day in company at my Lady Liz- 
ard's, when there catne in among us their couſin 
Tom, who is one of thoſe country-ſquires that ſet 
up for plaig honeſt gentlemen who ſpeak their minds. 
Tom is, in ſhort, a lively impudent clown; and has 
vit enough to have made a pleaſant companion, had 
it been poliſhed and re&ified by good manners. Tom 
tad not been a quarter of an hour with us, before 
he ſet every one in the company a-bluſhing, by ſome 
blunt queſtion, or unlucky obſervation. He aſked 
the Sparkler, if her wit had yet got her a huſband; 
and told her eldeſt fiſter, ſhe looked a little wan un- 
der the eyes, and that it was time for her to look 
about her, if ſhe did not defign to lead apes in the 
ther world, The good Lady Lizard, who ſuffers 
more than her daughters on ſuch an occaſion, defired 
ber coulin Thomas, with a ſmile, not to be ſo ſevere 
" his relations. To which the booby replied, with 
* No. 162, Uu 3 a rude 
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that he ſhould ſacrifice to the graces. In the ſame 


_ duces good nature and mutual benevolence, encou- 


plaiſance is a virtue that blends all orders of men 
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a rude country-laugh, If I be not miſtaken, aunt, 
« you were a mother at fifteen ; and why do you 
« expect that your daughters ſhould be maids till 
“ five and twenty?“ I endeavoured to divert the 
diſcourfe ; when, without taking notice of what 
I fad, Mr Ironſide,” ſays he, you fill my 
« couſins heads with your fine notions as you call 
them. Can you teach them to make a pudding?” 
I mutt confeſs he put me out of countenance with his 
ruſtic raillery ; ſo that I made ſome excuſe, and left 
the room. 

This fellow's behaviour made me refle& on the 
uſefulneſs of complaiſance, to make all converſation 
agreeable. This, though in itſelf it be ſcarce rec. 
koned in the number of moral virtues, 1s that which 
gives a luſtre to every talent a man can be poſſeſſed 
of. It was Plato's advice to an unpoliſhed writer, 


manner, I would adviſe every man of learning, who 
would not appear in the world a mere ſcholar or 
philoſopher, to make himſelf maſter of the ſocial 
virtue which I have here mentioned. 
Complaiſance renders a.ſuperior amiable, an equal 
eeable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmooths 
diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and makes every 
one in the company pleaſed with himſelf, It pro- 


rages the timorous, ſooths the turbulent, humanizes 
the fierce, and diſtinguiſhes a ſociety of civilized per- 
ſons from a confuſion of favages. In a word, com- 


together in a friendly intercourſe of words and ac- 
tions; and is ſuited to that equality in human na- 
ture which every one ought to confider ſo far as 1 
conſiſtent with the order and economy of the world. 

If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and a. 
fliction of every man's heart, we ſhould often find, 
that more of it ariſes from little imaginary diſtreſſes, 
ſuch as checks, frowns, contradictions, e 
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of contempt, and what Shakeſpeare reckons among 
other evils under the ſun, 


he poor man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


than from the more real pains and calamities of 
life. The only method to remove theſe imaginary 
diſtreſſes as much as poſſible out of human life, 
would be the umverſal practice of ſuch an ingenious 
complarſance as I have been here deſcribing ; which, 
as it is @ virtue, may be defined to be, 4 conflant . 
endeavour to pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe with, ſo far 
as we do it innocently. I ſhall here add, that I know 
nothing ſo effectual to raiſe a man's fortune as com- 
plaiſance; which recommends more to the favour of 
the great, than wit, knowledge, or any other talent 
whatſoever. I find this confideration very prettily 
illuſtrated by a little wild Arabian tale, which I ſhall 
here abridge for the ſake of my reader ; after hav- 
ing again warned him, that I do not recommend to 
him ſuch an impertinent or vitious complaiſance as 
is not conſiſtent with honour and integrity. | 
* Schacabac being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eat nothing for two days rogether, made z 
„ vifit to a noble Rarmecide in Perſia, who was 
very hoſpitable, but withal a great humouriſt. 
The Barmecide was fitting at his table, that ſeem- 
ed ready for an entertainment. Upon hearing 
* Schacabac's complaint, he defired him to fit down 
and fall on. He then gave him an empty plate, 
and aſked him how he liked his rice-ſoup. Scha- 
* cabac, who was a man of wit, and reſolved to 
* comply with the Barmecide in all his humours, 
* told him it was admirable ; and at the ſame time, 
in imitation of the other, lifted up the empty 
* ſpoon to his mouth with great pleaſure. The Har- 
* mecide then aſked him, if he ever ſaw whiter 
** bread? Schababac, who ſaw neither bread nor 


„meat, 
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meat, If I did not like it, you may be ſure (ſays 
% he) I ſhould not eat ſo heartily of it. You oh. 
lige me mightily, replied the Barmecide ; pray 
« let me help you to this leg of a gooſe. © Schacabac 
% reached out his plate, and received nothing on it 
„with great chcerfulneſs. As he was eating very 
« heartily on this imaginary gooſe, and crying up the 
©« ſauce to the ſkies, the Barmecide defired him to 
« keep a corner of his ſtomach. ſot a roaſted lamb 
© fed with piſtacho-nuts ; and after having called for 
it, as though it had really been ſerved up; Here 
« is a diſh (ſays he) that you will ſee at nobody's 
« table but my own. Schacabac was wonderfully 
« delighted with the taſte of it; which is like nothing 
* (fays he) I ever eat before. Several other nice 
s diſhes were ſerved up in idea, which both of 
% them commended and feaſted on after the ſame 
% manner. This was followed by an inviſible de- 
« ſert; no part of which delighted Sehacabac ſo much 
« as a certain lozenge, which the Barmecide told 
* him was a ſweet-meat of Ins own invention. Scha- 
* cabac at length being courteouſly reproached by 
% the Barmecide, that he had no ſtomach, and that 
he eat nothing, and at the ſame time being tired 
„% with moving his jaws up and down to no purpoſe, 
*« delired to be excuſed, for that really he was ſo ful 
* he could not eat a bit more. Come then, (ſays the 
* Barmecide), the cloth ſhall be removed, and you 
* ſhall taſte of my wines, which I may ſay without 
« vanity are the beſt in Perſia. He then filled both 
* their glaſſes out of an empty decanter. Schacabac 
% would have excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much 
* at once, becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome 
« in his liquor. However, being preſſed to it. 
** he pretended to take it off, having before-hand 
« praiſed the colour, and afterwards: the flavour. 
« Being plied with two or three other imaginary 
* bumpers of different wines equally delicious, and 
« 2a little vexed with this fantaſtic treat, he pretend- 
« ed to grow fluſtered, and gave the Barmecide 4 
„ good box on the car. But immediately recover- 
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ing himſelf, Sir (ſays he) I beg ten thouſand 
pardons; but I told you before, that it was my 
+ misfortune to be quarrelſome in my drink. The 
gBarmecide could not but ſmile at the humour of 
nis gueſt ; and inſtead of being angry at him, I 
+ find (ſays he) thou art a complaiſant fellow, and 
+ deſervelt to be entertained in my houſe. Since 
thou canſt accomodate thyſelf to my humour, we 
will now eat together in good earneſt. Upon 
wich, calling for his ſupper, the rice ſoup, the 
gooſe, the piſtacho-lamb, the ſeveral other nice 
+ diſhes, with the deſert, the lozenges, and all the 
variety of Perſian wines, were ſerved up ſucceſ- 
* ſively one after another; and Schacabac was feaſt- 
ech in reality with "thoſe very things which he 
had before been entertained with in imagination.“ 


* 
— ——— — 


Thurſday, September 17, 1713“. 


—— . ſerum eft aliena vivere quadra- 
Joy. Sat. 5. V. 2. 


How wretched he, by cruel fortune eroſt, 
ho never dines but at another's colt ! 
HEN I am diſpoſed to give myſelf a day's 
\ reſt, I order the lion to be opened, and 
lexch into that magazine of intelligence for ſuch 
letters as are to my purpoſe. The firſt I looked into, 
comes to me from one who is chaplain to a great fa- 
y. He treats himſelf in the beginning of it, after 
lt a manner as I am perſuaded no man of ſenſe 
"0114 treat him. Even the lawyer and the phyfi- 


and dan to a man of quality, expect to be uſed like 
end- gentle men; and much more may any one of ſo ſupe- 
e 4 107 a profeſſion, I am by no means for encouraging 
ver- * No. 163. | 
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« lemnly, Sir, that I have heard nothing ſrom al 
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that diſphte, whether the chaplain or the maſter of 
the houſe be the better man, and the more to be re. 
ſpe&ed. The two learned authors, Dr. Hicks and 
Mr. Collier, to whom I might add ſeveral others, 
are to be excuſed, if they have carried the point x 
little too high in favour of the chaplain ; fince, in ſo 
cotrupt an age as that we live in, the popular opi- 
nion runs fo far into the other. extreme. The only 
controverſy between the patron and the chaplain 
ought to be, which ſhould promote the good deſigns 
and intereſts of each other moſt ; nnd for my own 
part, I think it is the happieſt circumſtance in 

reat eſtate or title, that it qualifies a man for choo!. 
ing out of ſuch a learned and valuable body of men 
as that of the Engliſh clergy, a friend, a ſpiritual 
guide, and a companion. The letter I have receiv. 
ed from one of this order, is as follows. 


e Mr. GUARDIAN, 


«  F HOPE you will not only indulge me in tic 
« liberty of two or three queſtions, but alſo in 
the ſolution of them. 

& I have had the honour, many years, of being 
© chaplain to a noble family, and of being account- 
“ ed the higheſt ſervant in the houſe, either out of 
% reſpet to my cloth, or becauſe I lie in the upper- 
© moſt garret. | 

+ Whilit my old Lord lived, his table was alway: 


„ adorned with uſeful learning and innocent mirth, 


« as well as covered with plenty. I was not looked 
« upon as a piece of furniture fit only to fandify 
« and garniſh a feaſt ; but treated as a gentlema!, 
„ and generally defired to fill up the converſation an 


„ hour after I had done my duty. But now my 


Lord is come to the eſtate, I find I am looked up- 
« on as a cenſor morum, an obſtacle to mirth and 
% talk, and ſuffered to retire conſtantly with Pro/p- 
« rity to the church in my mouth. I declare ſo- 
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« affair with a famous courteſan at Venice. I have 
lately taken the liberty to ſtay three or four rounds 
« beyond the church, to ſee what topics of diſcourſe 
« they went upon ; but to my great ſurpriſe, have 
« hardly heard a word all the time beſides the toaſts. 
Then they all ſtare full in my face, and ſhew all 
the actions of uneaſineſs till I am gone. Imme- 
« diately upon my departure, to uſe the words in an 
old comedy, I find by the noiſe they make, that 
« they had a mind to be private.” I am at a loſs to 
„imagine what converſation they have among one 
another, which I may not be preſent at; ſince I 
love innocent mirth as much as any of them, and 
am ſhocked with no freedoms whatſoever which 
are conſiſtent with chriſtianity. I have with much 
« ado maintained my poſt hitherto at the deſert, and 
every day eat tart in the face of my patron, But 
how long I ſhall be inveſted with this privilege, I 
« do not know: for the ſervants, who do not ſee 
* me ſupported as I was in my old Lord's time; 
begin to bruſh very familiarly by me, and thruſt 
* aide my chair, when they ſet the ſweet meats on 
the table. I have been born and educated a gentle- 
man; and defire you will make the public ſenſible 
that the Chriſtian prieſthood was never thought in 
* any age or country to debaſe the man who is a 
member of it. Among the great ſervices which 
* your uſeful papers daily do to religion, this per- 
* haps will not be the leaſt, and will lay a very 
great obligation on your unknown ſervant, 

| « G. W.“ 


„Venerable Nxsron, 


q | WAS very much pleaſed with your paper of 
* 2 the ſeventh inſtant, in which you recommend 
© the ſtudy of uſeful knowledge to women of qua- 
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u the fine gentlemen who viſit us, more remarkable 
« for half an year, than that one young Lord was 
« ſeven times drunk at Genoa, and another had an 
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- + lity or fortune. I have fince that met with a very 
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„elegant poem, written by the famous Sir Thom 
« More. It is inſcribed to a friend of his, who wa; 
« then ſeeking out a wife. He adviſes him on that 
„% occaſion o overlook wealth and beauty; and if he 
% deſites a happy life, to join himfſeli with a wo. 
% man of virtue and knowledge. His words on thi 


“ laſt head are as follow. > 
Proculque flulta fit Sinu quieſere, + 
Paros labelluls Dum grata te fovet. 
Semper loquacitas, Manugne mobili 
Proculque ruſticum Dum plectra perſonat, 
Semper filenttum. Et voce ( qua nec oft 
Sit illa vel modo © Progne ſororculæ 
Inſtructa literis, Tue ſuavior } 
Vel talis ut modo Ameno cantillat 
Sit apta literis. A que velit 
Felix, quibus bene udtre carmina. 
Priſcis ab omnibus Jam te juvaverit 
Peſſit hibellulis Sermone blandulo, 
Vitam beantia Doo tamen diet 
Haurire dogmata. Nocteſgue ducere. 
Armata cum quibus _ Notare verbula 
Nec illa profſperis, , Mellita maximis 
ba turgeat, Non abſque gratits 

ec illa turbidis Ab ore melleo 
Miſella lugeat Semper fluentia, 
Proftrata cafibus. Duns coerceat 
Jucunda fic crit Si quando te levet 
Semper, nec unguam erit Inane gaudium, 
Gravis, moleflave ' | Dmibus tevaverit 
Vitæ comes tua, Si quando deprimat 
Dua docto parvulos Te maeror anxius. 
Docebit et tuos Certabit in quibus 
Cum lacte literas Summa eloguentia 5 
Olim nepotulos. Jam cum omnium gra"! 
= te Jſuvaverit Rerum ſcientia. 

iros relinquere, Talem olim ego putem 
Doctægue conjugts Et vatis ; 


Faiſe 
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Fuiſſe conjugem, Aua nulla charior 
Nec unquam ab inferis Unquam fuit patri, 
Curaſſet improbo Duo nemo dottior ) 
Labore fminam bhuiffe Tulliam: 
Referre ruſticam.  Tahſque que tulit 
Talemque credumus Gracchos duos fuit, 
Naſonts inclytam, Due quos tulit, bonts 
Aue vel patrem queat Infliruxit artibus ; 
Eqare carmine, Nec profuit minus 
Fuſſe filiam ; Magiftra quam parens, 
Talemque ſuſpicor _ | * 


The ſenſe of this elegant deſcription is as-follows, 


© ſtupidly filent, nor always prattling nonſenſe ! May 
+ he be learned, if poſſible, or at leaſt capable of be- 
ing made ſo! A woman thus accompliſhed, will 
be always drawing ſentences and maxims of virtue 


* herſelf in all changes of fortune, neither blown 
up in proſperity, nor broken with adverſity: You 
will find in her an even, cheerful, good-humoure l 
friend, and an agreeable companion for life : She 
vill infuſe knowledge into your children with their 
milk, and from their infancy train them up to 
* wiſdom: Whatever company you are engaged in, 
„you will long to be at home, and retire with de- 
+ light from the ſociety of men, into the boſom of 
* one who is ſo dear, ſo knowing, and ſo amiable : 
* If ſhe touches her lute, or ſigns to it any of her 
* own compoſitions, her voice will ſooth you in 
* your ſolitudes, and ſound more ſweetly in your 
ear than that of the nightingale : You will waſte 
* with pleaſure whole days and nights in her con- 
* verſation, and be ever finding out new pleaſures 
in her diſcourſe : She will keep your mind in per- 
* petual ſerenity, reſtrain its mirth from being diſ- 
* ſolute, and prevent its melancholy from being 
„painful. | 
>» & „ Sack 
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« May you meet with a wife who 1s not —_ 


+ out of the beſt authors of antiquity : She will be 
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« Such was doubtleſs the wife of Orpheus; for who 
«© would have undergone what he did to have recovered 


© afooliſh bride? Such was tue daughter of Ovid, who 


« was his rival in poetry. Such was Tullia, as ſhe 
is celebrated by the moſt learned and the moſi 
« fond of fathers : And ſuch was the mother of the 
* two Gracchi, who is no leſs famous for having 
„been their inſtructor, than their parent.“ 


Friday, September 18, 171 3*. 


—— 


— Simili frondeſcit virga metallo. 
| VNG. Zn. 6. ver. 144. 


The ſame rich metal glitters on the tree. 


N eminent prelate of our church obſerves, tha: 
there is no way of writing ſo proper for the 
refining and poliſhing a language, as the tranſlating of 
books into it, if he who undertakes it has a com- 
petent ſkill of the one tongue, gnd is a maſter of the 
other. When a man writes his own' thoughts, tlic 
heat of his fancy, and the quickneſs of his mind, 
carry him ſo much after the notions themſelves, that 
for the moſt part he is too warm to judge of the apt- 
neſs of words, and the juſtneſs of figures; ſo that 
he either neglects theſe too much, or overdoes them. 
But when a man tranſlates, he has none of theſe heats 
about him. And therefore the French took no il 
method, when they intended to reform and beautify 
their language, in ſetting their beſt writers on work 
to tranſlate the Greek and Latin authors into . 
Thus far this learned prelate. And another, latcly 
deceaſed, tells ns, that the way of leaving verbal 
tranſlations, and chiefly regarding the ſenſe and ge. 
nius of the author, was ſcarce heard of in England 
before this preſent age. As for the difficulty of 
No. 164. trauſlating 
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wanſlating well, every one, I believe, muſt allow 
my Lord Roſcommon to be in the right, when he 
ſays, | 


'Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part: 
But good tranſlation is no eaſy art ; | g 
For tho“ materials have long*fince been found, 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 


Dryden judiciouſly remarks, that. a tranſlator is to 
make his author appear as charming as poſſibly he 
can, provided he maintains his character, and makes 
him not unlike himſelf. - And a too cloſe and ſervile 
imitation, whach the ſame poet calls treading on the 
heels of an author, is deſervedly laughed at by Sir 
John Denham, I conceive it,” ſays he, a vulgar 
error in tranſlating poets, to affect being fidus in- 
* terpres, Let that care be with them who deal in 
matters of fact, or matters of faith. But whoſo- 
* ever aims at it in poetry, as he attempts what is 
not required, ſo ſhall he never perform what he 
attempts: for it is not his buſineſs alone to tranſ- 
late language into language, but/poeſy into poeſy; 
and poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in pouring 
out of one language into another, it will all eva- 
porate; and if a new ſpirit is not added in the 
transfuſion, there will remain nothing but a caput 
mortuum, there being certain graces and happi- 
neſſes peculiar to every language, which give liſe 
and energy to the words: and whoſoever offers at 
verbal tranſlations, ſhall have the misfortune of 
that young traveller, who loſt his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inſtead. of it. 
For the grace of the Latin will be loſt by being 
turned into Engliſh words; and the grace of the 
* Engliſh, by being turned into the Latin phraſe.” 

After this collection of authorities out of ſome of 
our greateſt Engliſh writers, I ſhall preſent my read- 

er 
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[ er with a tranſlation, in which the author has con. 
[ formed himſelf to the opinion. of theſe great mer. 
1 The beauty of the tranſlation is ſufficient to recom. 
mend it to the public, without acquainting them 
that the tranſlator is Mr Euſden of Cambridge, who 
obliged them, in the GUARDIAN of Auguſt the 6th, 


[ with the court of Venus out of the ſame Latin poet, | 
4 which was highly applauded by the beſt judges in 

4 performances of this nature. 

þ p We 

1 The Speech of Pluto to Proſerpine ; from the ſecond 

L | book of ber rape, by Claudian. 

| EASE, ceaſe, fair nymph, to laviſh precious tears, 


And diſcompoſe your ſoul with airy fears. 
Look on Sicilia's glitt'ring courts. with ſcorn ; 
A-nobler ſceptre {hall that hand adorn. 
Imperial pomp ſhall footh a gen'rous pride ; 
The bridegroom never will diſgrace the bride. 
If you above terreſtrial thrones aſpire, | 
From heay'n I ſpring, and Saturn was my fire. 
The pow'r of Pluto ſtretches all around, 
Uncweumſerth'd by nature's utmoſt bound 
Where matter mould'ring dies, where forms decay. 
Through the vaſt trackleſs void extends my ſway. 
Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, 
Nor tremble at this interval of night ; 
A fairer ſcene ſhall open to your view, 
An earth more verdant, and a heav'n more blue. 
| Another Phœbus gilds thoſe happy ſkies, 
And other ſtars, with purer flames, ariſe. 
There chaſte adorers ſhall their praiſes join, 
And with the choiceſt gifts enrich your ſhrine. 
The bliſsful climes no change of ages knew ; 
The golden firſt began, and ſtill is new. 
That golden age your world a while could boaſt ; 
But here it flouriſh'd, and was never loſt. 
Perpetual zephyrs breathe through fragrant bow'rs, 
And painted meads ſmile with-unbidden flow'rs ; 
Flow'rs of immortal bloom and various hue: 
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No rival ſweets in your own Enna grew. 
In the receſs of a cool ſylvan glade, 


A monarch- tree projects, no vulgar ſhade. 
* Incumber'd with their wealth, the branches bend, 
* And golden apples to your reach deſcend. n 
th, Spare not the fruit; but pluck the blooming ore, 
ny The yellow harveſt will increaſe the more. 
hs But I too long on trifling themes explain, 

Nor ſpeak. th unbounded glories of your reign. 
* Whole nature ons your pow'r: Whateꝰ ex have birth, 


And live, and move o'er all the face of earth; 

Or in old Ocean's mighty caverns ſleep, 

Or ſportive roll along the foamy deep : 

Or on ſtiff pinions airy journeys take, | 

Or cut the floating ſtream or ſtagnant lake: 

la vain they labour to pieſerve their breath, 

And ſoon fall victims to your ſubject, Death. 
Unnumber'd triumphs ſwift to you he brings; 

Hail ! goddeſs of all ſublunary things ! 

Empires that fink above, here riſe again, _ 

And worlds unpeopled croud th' Elyſian plain. 

The rich, the poor, the monarch and the ſlave, 
Know no ſuperior honours in the grave. 
Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs ſhall come, 
And kneel, and trembling wait from you their doom. 
The impious, forc'd, ſhall then their crimes diſcloſe, 
And ſee paſt pleaſures teem with future woes ; 
Deplore in darkneſs your impartial ſway ; 

While ſpotleſs ſouls enjoy the fields of day. | 
When ripe for ſecond birth, the dead ſhall ſtand 

In ſhiv'ring throngs on the Lethæan ſtrand, 

That ſhade whom you approve, ſhall firſt be brought 
To quaff oblivion in the pleaſing draught. 


ca 
LY 


But nod, and Clotho rewind the clue. 


t ; Let no diſtruſt of pow'r your joys abate ; 
A dpeak what you wiſh, and what you ſpeak 1s fate. 
i ? The raviſher thus ſooth'd the weeping fare, 


And check'd the fury of his ſteeds with care : 
Poſleſs' 


Whoſe thread of life, 2 ſpun, you would renew; 
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Poſſeſs'd of beauty's charms, he calmly rode; 
And love firſt ſoften'd the relentleſs god. 


* 


Saturday, September 19, 1713 *. 


— — — 


Deci pit exemplar, vitiis tmitabile | 
* Hok. Ep. 19. 1. i. ver. 17. 


Examples vice can imitate, deceive. 
| CREect, 


JT is a melancholy thing to ſee a coxcomb at the 


head of a family. He ſcatters infection throngh 
the whole houſe. His wife and children have alway: 
their eyes upon him. If they have more ſenſe than 


| himſelf, they are out of countenance for him; if 


leſs, they ſubmit their underſtandings to him, and make 
daily improvements in folly and impertinence. 1 
have been very often ſecretly concerned, when I have 
ſeen a circle of pretty children cramped in their na- 
tural parts, and prattling even below themſelves, 
while they are talking after a couple of filly parents. 
The dulneſs of a father often extinguiſhes a genius 
in the ſon, or gives ſuch a wrong caſt to his mind, 
as it is hard for him ever to wear off, In ſhort, 
where the head of a family is weak, you hear the 
repetitions of his infipid pleaſantries, ſhallow con- 
ceits, and topical points of mirth, in every member 
of it. His table, his fire-fide, his parties of diver- 
fion, are all of them ſo many ſtanding ſcenes ol 
folly. 

This is one reaſon why J would the more recom- 
mend the improvemant of the mind to my female 
readers, . that a family may have a double chance for 
it ; and if it meets with weakneſs in one of the 
heads, may have it made up in the other. It is in- 
deed an unhappy circumſtance in a family, where 

No. 165. ths 
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tie wife has more knowledge than the huſband; but 
it is better it ſhould be ſo, than that there ſhould be 
no knowledge in the whole houſe, It is highly ex- 
pedient, that at leaſt one of the perſons who fits at 
the helm of affairs ſhould give an example of good 
ſenſe to thoſe who are under them in theſe little do- 
meſtic governments, 

if folly is of ill conſequence in the head of a fa- 
mily, vice is much more ſo, as it is of a more per- 
nicious and of a more contagious nature. When 
the maiter 1s a profligate, the rake runs through the 
houſe : You hear the ſons talking looſely, and 
ſwearing after the father; and ſee the daughters ei- 
ther familiariſed to his diſcourſe, or every moment 
bluſhing for him. 

The very footman will be a fine gentleman in his 
maſter's way. He improves by his table-talk, and 
repeats in the kitchen what he learns in the parlour. 
Inveſt him with the ſame title and ornaments, and 
you would ſcarce know him from his lord : He 
practiſes the ſame oaths, the ſame ribaldry, the ſame 
way of joking. 

t is therefore of very great concern to a family, 
that the ruler of it ſhould be wiſe and virtuous. The 


irit of theſe qualifications does not indeed lie within 


his power; but though a man cannot abſtain from 
being weak, he may from being vicious. It is m 
his power to give a good example of modeſty, of 


temperance, of frugality, of religion, and of all other 


virtues ; which, though the greateſt ornaments of 
human nature, may be put in practice by men of the 
molt ordinary capacities. | 
As wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 
in the maſter of a houſe, if he is not accompliſhed in 
both of them, it is much better that he ſhould be de- 
feient in the former than in the latter; ſince the con- 
lequences of vice are of an infinitely more dangerous 
nature than thoſe of folly. | 
When I read the hiſtories that are left us of Py- 
tlagoras, I cannot but take notice of the extraordi- 
Vol. IV. - i / nary 
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Pythagoras left his works, with a prohibition to 
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nary influence which that great philoſopher, wh, 
was an illuſtrious pattern of virtue and wiſdom, had 
on his private family. This excellent man, after 
having-perſe&ed himſelf in the learning of his own 
country, travelled into all the known parts of the 
world, on purpoſe to converſe with the moſt learned 
men-of every place. By which means he gleaned uy 


the greateſt men of the preſent times, as a prodigy of 
ſcience, His wife Theano wrote ſeveral books ; and 
after his death taught his philoſophy in his public 
ſchool, which was frequented by numberleſs diſciple; 
of different countries, There are ſeveral excellent 
ſayings recorded of her. I ſhall only mention ore, 
becauſe it does' honour to her virtue as well as to her 
wiſdom. Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in hoy 
long a time a woman might be allowed to pray to 
the gods after having converſed with a man? * If 
it were her huſband,” ſays ſhe, ** the next day; 
if a ſtranger, never.” Pythagoras had by this wiſe 
two ſons and three daughters. His two ſons, Telau- 
ges and Mneſarchus, were both eminent philoſo- 
phers, and were joined with their mother in the go- 
vernment ot the Pythagorean ſchool. Arignote was 
one of the daughters, whoſe writings were extant, 
and very much admired, in the age of Porphyrius. 
Damo was another of his daughters; in whoſe hands 


communicate them to ſtrangers ; which ſhe obſerved 
to the hazard of her life; and though ſhe was offered 
a great ſum for them, rather choſe to live in poverty 
than not to obey the commands of her beloved father, 
Mya was the third of the daughters, whoſe works 
and hiſtory were very famous even in Lucian“ 
time, She was ſo ſignally virtuous, that, for het 
unblemiſhed behaviour in her virginity, ſhe was cho- 
ſen to lead up the chorus of maids in a national ſo- 
lemnity ; and, for her exemplary conduct in mar- 
riage, was placed at the head of all the matrons, in 
the like public ceremony. The memory —_ 
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legrned woman was fo precious among her country- 
men, that her houſe 'was after her death converted 
into a temple, and the ftreet ſhe lived in called by 
the name of the Muſæum. Nor muſt I omit; whilſt 
| am mentioning this great philoſopher, under his 
character as the maſter of a family, that two of his 
ſervants ſo improved themſelves under him, that they 
were inſtituted into his ſect, and make an eminent 
figure in the liſt of oreans. The names of 
theſe two ſervants were Aſtræus and Zamolxes. This 
ingle example ſufficiently ſhews us both the influ- 
ence and the merit of one who diſcharges as he ought 
the office of a good maſter of a family; which, if it 
were well obſerved in every houſe, would quickly 
put an end to that univerſal depravation of manners, 


by which the preſent age is ſo much diſtinguiſhed, | 


and which it is moregeaſy to lament than to reform. 


nn mmm 
Monday, September 21, 1713*. 
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uſus in illo. 
Ovid. Met. 1. 2. v. 332. 


Some comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe. 
ADDISON., 


HARITY is a virtue of the heart, and not of 
the hands, ſays an old writer. Gifts and alms 

are the expreſſions, not the eſſence of this virtue. A 
man may beſtow great ſums on the poor and indigent 
without being charitable, and may be charitable 
when he is not able to beſtow any thing. Charity 1s 
thercfore a habit of good- will, or benevolence in the 
loul, which diſpoſes us to the love, aſſiſtance and re- 


lief of mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand in need 


"it, The poor man who has this excellent frame 
* wind, is no leſs entitled to the reward of this vir- 
No. 166. 272 tue, 
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tue, than the man who founds a college. For my 
own part, I am charitable to an extravagance this way, 
I never ſaw an indigent perſon in my life, without 
reaching out to him ſome of this imaginary relief. 
cannot but ſympathiſe with every one I meet that i; 
in affliction; and if my abilities were equal to my 
wiſhes, there ſhould be neither pain nor poverty in 
the world. . 

To give my reader a right notion of myſelf in this 
particular, I ſhall preſent him with the ſecret hiſtory 
of one of the moſt remarkable parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in ſearch of the philoſopier'; 
' None. It is frequently obſerved of men who hare 

been buſied in this purſuit, that though they hare 
failed in their principal deſign, they have howere: 
made ſuch diſcoveries in their way to it, as have (uf. 
ficiently recompenſed their inquiries. In the fame 
manner, though I cannot boaſt- of my ſucceſs 1n that 
affair, I do not repent of my engaging in it; becauſe 
it produced in my mind ſuch an habitual exerciſe of 
charity, as made it much better than perhaps it 
would have been, had I never been loſt in ſo pleaſing 
a deluſion. ; 

As I did not queſtion but I ſhould ſoon have a nes 
Indies in my poſſeſſion, I was perpetually taken up 
in conſidering how to turn it to the benefit of man- 
kind. In order to it, I employed a whole day in 
walking about this great city, to find out proper places 
for the erection of hoſpitals. I had likewiſe enter- 
tained that project, which has fince ſucceeded in an- 
other place, of building churches at the court-end 
of the town; with this only difference, that, inſtead 
of fifty, I intended to have built a hundred, and to 
have ſeen them all finiſhed in leſs than one year. 

I had with great pains and application got together 
a liſt of all the French proteſtants; and by the beſt 
accounts I could come at, had calculated the value 
of all thoſe eſtates and effects which every one of them 
had left in his own country for the ſake of his rel. 
gion, being fully determined to make it up to him. 


and 
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and return ſome of them the double of what they had 
loſt. * 

As I was one day in my laboratory, my operator, 
who was to fill my coffers for me, and uſed to foot 
it from the other end of the town every morning, 
complained. of a ſprain in his leg, that he had met 
with over=againſt St. Clement's church. This ſo af- 
fected me, that, as a ſtanding mark of my gratitude 
to him, and out of compaſſion to the reſt of my fel- 
lo- citizens, I reſolved to new-pave every ſtreet 
within the liberties, and entered a memorandum in 
my pocket-book accordingly. About the ſame time 
| entertained ſome thoughts of mending all the high- 
ways on this fide the Tweed, and of making all the 
rivers in England navigable. 

But the project I had moſt at heart, was the ſettling 
upon every man in Great Britain three pounds a- 
year, (in which ſam may be compriſed, according to 
dir William Pettit's obſervations, all the neceſſities 
of life), leaving to them whatever elſe they could 
get by their own induſtry to lay out on ſuperfluities. 

| was above a week debating in myſelf what I 
ſhould do in the matter of impropriations ; but at 
length came to a reſolution to buy them all up, -and 
reſtore them to the church. 

As I was one day walking near St. Paul's, I took 
ſome time to ſurvey that ſtructure; and not being 
entirely ſatisfied with it, though I could not tell why, 
[ had ſome thoughts of pulling it down, and building 
1 up anew at my own expence. 

For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I in- 
tended to take up with a coach and fix, half a dozen 
footmen, and live like a private gentleman. 

it happened about this time, that public matters 
looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the war went, 
on heavily, people complained of the great burdens 
that were laid upon them: This made me reſolve to 
let aſide one morning, to conſider ſeriouſly the ftate 
of the nation. I was the more ready to enter on 1t, 
becauſe I was obliged, whether I would or nb, to fir 

| at 
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at home in my morning-gown ; having, after a'thos 
incredible expence, pawned a new ſuit of clothes and 
a full-bottomed wig for a ſum of money, which ny 
operator aſſured me was the laſt he ſhould want t 
bring all our matters to bear. After having conj. 
dered many projects, I at length reſolved to beat the 
common enemy at his own weapons; and laid a ſcheme 
which would have blown him up in @ quarter of ; 
year, had things ſucceeded to my wiſhes. As I wx 
in this golden dream, ſomebody knocked at my door 
J opened it, and found it was a meſſenger that brought 
me a letter from the laboratory. The fellow looked 
ſo muſerably poor, that I was reſolved to make hi; 
fortune before he delivered his meſſage. But ſecing 
he brought a letter from my operator, I concluded 
was bound to it in honour, as much as a prince is to 
give a reward to one that brings him the firſt news 
of a victory. I knew this was the long expected 
hour of projection, and which I had waited for with 


— 


youn impatience, above half g year before, In ſhort, Þ 


broke open my letter in a tranſport of joy, and 
found it as follows: 


« Sim. 


* AFTER having got out of you every thing you 

% can convemently ſpare, I ſcorn to treſpals 
« upon your generous nature ; and therefore muli 
« ingenuouſly confeſs to you, that Iknow no more ot 
<« the philoſopher's ſtone than you do. I ſhall only tell 


« you for your comfort, that I never yet could bubble 


© a blockhead out of his money. They muſt be men 
« of wit and parts who are for my purpoſe. This 
« made me apply myſelf to a perſon of your wealth 
„and ingenuity. How I have ſucceeded, you your- 
ſelf can beſt tell. | 
„% Your humble ſervant to command, 
„% THoMAs WHITE. 


I have locked up the laboratory, and laid the 
« key under the door.” 


I was 
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] was very much ſhocked at the unworthy treat- 
ment of this man, and not a little mortified at my 
diſappointment, though not ſo much for what I my- 
ſelf, as What the public ſuffered by it. I think, how- 1 
ever, I ought to let the world know what I defign- 38 
ed for them and hope, that ſuch of my readers who , mf 
ind they had a ſhare in my good intentions, will ac- 
cept of the will for the deed. 


— — 


— 


Tucſday, September 22, 1713 *, 


—— 


eelng 
1 * 
* Fata viam inuenie 
ts, VIS. An. 3. v. 395. 
ected 
We ate the way will find. 
"oi: Drpxx. 
* 1 following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of . 
an Arabian manuſeript, which I think has very 


much the turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never 
beſore been printed, I queſtion not but it will be 


g you ugly acceptable to my reader. 

-eſpals The name of Helim is ſtill famous through all the 
muſt eaſtern parts of the world. He is called among the 
ore of Ferians, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician. 
ly tell He was acquainted with all the powers of fimples, un- 
2ubble Wl (berſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew the 


iecrets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the 
lon of David. Helem was alſo governor of the Black 
Falace, and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin, 
due great King of Perſia. 

Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
eigned in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſ- 
pious, and cruel nature; having put to death, upon 
ery ſlight jealouſies and ſurmiſes, five-and-thirty of 
tis queens, and above twenty ſons, whom he ſufpe&. 
1 * have conſpired againſt his life. Being at 

No. 16). length 
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length wearied with the exerciſe of ſo many crueltie; 
in his own family, and fearing leſt the whole race of 
caliphs ſhould be entirely loſt, he one day ſent for 
Helium, and ſpoke to him after this manner: He. 
Aim (faid he), I have long admired thy great wil. 
„ dom and retired way of living. I ſhalt now ſhe 
« thee the entire confidence which, I place in thee, 
I have only two ſons remaining, who are as yet 
„but infants. It is my deſign that thou take them 
home with thee, and educate them as thy own, 
„Train them up in the humble unambitious pur. 
«+ ſuits of knowledge. By this means ſhall the line 
« of caliphs be preſerved, and my children ſucceed 
after me, without aſpiring to my throne whilt [ 
«© am yet alive.” „ The words of my lord the 
„king ſhall be obeyed,” ſaid Helim. After which 
| he bowed, and went out of the king's preſence. He 
We then received the children into his own houſe, aud 
1 from that time bred them up with him in the ſtudies 
4 of knowledge and virtue. The young princes loved 
"bg aud reſpected Helim as their father; and made ſuch 
A improvements under him, that by the age of onc- 
4 and-twenty*they were inſtructed in all the learning 
i 1 of the caſt. The name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, 
as 7 and of the youngeſt Abdallah. They lived together 
an ſuch a perfect friendſhip, that to this day it is fad 
of intimate friends, that they live together like [b- 
rahim and Abdallah, Helim had an only child, 
who was a girl, of a fine ſoul, and a moſt beautiful 
perſon. Her father omitted nothing in her cduct- 
tion that might make her the moſt accompliſhed 
woman of her age. As the young princes were in 
a manner excluded from the reſt of the world, tixy 
frequently converſed with this lovely virgin, w 
had been brought up by her father in the ſame 
courſe of knowledge and of virtue. Abdallai, 
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whoſe mind was of a ſoſter turn than that of 58 d. 
brother, grew by degrees ſo enamoured of her con- ev. 
verſation, that he did not think he lived when he 4 
was not in company with his beloved Balſora, !0 dit 


that 


- 
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that was the name of the maid. The fame of her 


| beauty was ſo great, that at length it came to the 
| 1 ears " ha — who, pretending to viſit the young 
r Lies his air ang OS 
ws _ — daughter. The king was ſo inflamed 
* - * r _—_ and behaviour, that he ſent for He- 
2 2 morning, and told him it was now his 
* 1 recompenſe him for all his faithful ſervices ; 
= — t, in order to it, he intended to make his 
” aug ter queen of Perſia, Helim, who knew very 
bo 5 — — _ of all thoſe unhappy women who had 
. 8 — _—_— and could not but be privy to 
wy —— 0 which Abdallah bore his daughter, 
* g ar be it,“ ſays he, 4 from the king of Perſia to 
* r the blood of the caliphs, and join him- 
* the in 8 with the daughter of his phyſi. 
* —_ e king however was ſo impatient for 
*. | Fj bride, that, without hearing any excuſes, he 
N. By iately ordered Balſora to be ſent for into his 
* poo keeping the father with him, in order to 
2 * e 1 of the honour which he deſigned 
* 3 - —— who was too modeſt and humble to 
. * ha . made = an impreſſion on 
= prince RG on | ter brought into his 
* e appeared in the king? i 
ke Ih 8 g's eye as one of the vir- 
child, a N. Paradiſe. But, upon hearing the honour 
>autiful e intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell 
gan on as. dead at his feet. Helim wept; and after 
be * a. — — her out of the trance into which 
— Hep * repreſented to the king, that ſo unex- 
4, they CE _ onour was too great to have been com- 
3 —_ to her all at once; but that, if he pleaſed, 
. * = 3 prepare her for it. The king bid 
bel ws >, e his own way, and diſmiſſed him. Balſora 
Lat hit SS — n to her father's houſe; where 
BS. cal 2 oughts of Abdallah renewed her affliction 
hen e my moment ; inſomuch that at length the fell into 
fora, ier dt rn fever. The king was informed of her con- 


dition b . x 
Y y thoſe that ſaw her. Helim, finding no other 


2 or. IV. 2 2 means 


in, after having compoſed her mind, and made her 


was dead. The king, who never let any ſentiment, 


they are to be found at length in the hiſtory of He- 


being his office to embalm and preſerve the holy fa- 


' 
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means of extricating her from the difficulties ſhe was 


acquainted with his intentions, gave her a certain 
potion, which he knew would lay her aſleep for 
many hours; and afterwards, in all the ſeeming di. 
ſtreſs of a diſconſolate father, informed the king ſhe 


of humanity come too near his heart, did not much 
trouble himſelf about the matter: however, for his 
own reputation, he told the father, that fince it wa 
known through the empire that Balſora died at ; 
time When he deſigned her for his bride, it was his 
intention that ſhe thould be honoured as ſuch after 
her death ; that her body ſhould be laid in the Black 
Palace, among thoſe of his deceaſed queens. 

In the mean time, Abdallah, who had heard of 
the king's deſign, was not leſs affiited than his be- 
loved Balfora. As for the ſeveral circumſtances of 
his diſtreſs, as alſo how the king was informed of a 
irrecoverable diftemper into which he was fallen, 


— an —— S „ ** — * 


lim. It ſhall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that 
Helim, ſome days after the ſuppoſed death of his 
daughter, gave the prince a potion of the ſame na- 
ture with that which had laid aſleep Balſora. 

It is the cuſtom among the Perſians to convey ina 
private manner the bodies of all the royal family, 3 
little after their death, into the-Black Palace, which 
is the repoſitory of all who are deſcended from the 
caliphs, or any way allied to them. The chief phy- 
ſician is always governar of the Black Palace ; it 


mily after they are dead, as well as to take'care of 
them while they are yet living. The Black Palace 
is ſo called from the colour of the building, which 1s 
all of the fineſt poliſhed black marble. There are 
always burning in it five thouſand everlaſting lamps. 
It has alſo a hundred folding doors of ebony, which 
are each of them watched day and night by a hund- 
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red negroes, who are to take care that nobody enters 
befides the governor. | ; 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into this repoſitory, and at the appointed 
time received her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was 
fallen, took care ſome time after to bring that of Ab- 
dallah into the ſame place, _ Balſora watched over 
him, till ſuch time as the doſe he had taken loſt its 
effect. Abdallah was not acquainted with Helim's 
deſign when he gave him this fleepy potion. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe the ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſ- 
port he was in at his firſt awaking. He fancied him- 
ſelf in the retirements of the blefſed, and that the 
ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he thought was juſt 
zone before him, was the firſt who came to congratu- 
late his arrival. She ſoon informed him of the place 
he was in; which, notwithſtanding all its 'horrors, 
appeared to him more ſweet than the bower of Ma- 
homet, in the company of his Balſora. 

Helim, who. was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, viſited the place very fre- 
quently, His greateſt perplexity was, how to get 
the lovers out of it, the gates being watched in ſuch 
manner as I have before related. This confidera- 
ton did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers. 
At length Helim bethought himſelf, that the firft 
day of the full moon of the month Tipza was near 


Perſians, that the ſouls of thoſe of the royal family 
who are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon 
after their deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of 
the Black Palace, which is therefore called the gate 
if Paradiſe, in order to take their flight for that hap- 
py place, Helim therefore, having made due pre- 
paration for this night, dreſſed each of the lovers in 
: robe of azure ſilk, wrought in the fineſt looms of 
Terſia, with a long train of linen whiter than ſnow, 
that floated on the ground behind them, Upon Ab- 
Gallas head he fixed @ wreath of the greeneſt 
nyrtle, and on Balſora's a garland of the freſheſt 
22 3 roſes. 


it hand, Now, it is a received tradition among the 
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roſes, Their garments were ſcented with the riches 

| perfumes of Arabia, Having thus prepared every 
thing, the full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining 
in all its brightneſs, but he privately opened the gate 
of Paradiſe, . and ſhut it after the ſame manner, 23 
ſoon as they had paſſed through it. The band of 
negroes who were poſted at a little diſtance from the 
— ſeeing two ſuch beautiful apparitions, that 
ewed themſelves to advantage by the light of the 
full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately- concluded 
them to be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately de. 
ceaſed. They fell upon their faces as they paſſed 
through the midſt of them, and continued proftrate 
on the earth till ſuch time as they were out of fight. 
They reported the next day what they had ſeen, 
But this was looked upon by the king himſelf, and 
moſt others, as the compliment that was uſually paid 
to any of the deceaſed of his family. - Helim had 
placed two of his own mules at about a mule's di- 
ſtance from the Black Temple, on the ſpot which 
they had agreed upon for their rendezvous. Here 
he met them, and conducted them to one of his own 
houſes, which was fituated on mount Khacan. The 
air of this mountain was ſo very healthful, that He- 
lim had formerly tranſported the king thither, in or- 
der to recover him out of a long fit of ſickneſs; 
which ſucceeded ſo well, that the king made him a 
preſent of the whole mountain, with a beautiful 
houſe and gardens that were on the top of it. In 
this retirement lived Abdallah and Balſora. They 
were both ſo fraught with all kinds of knowledge, 
and poſſeſſed with ſo conſtant and mutual a paſſion 
for each other, that their ſolitude never lay beavy 0! 
them. Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which 
were agreeable to his manner of living, and the fitu- 
ation of the place; inſomuch that in a few years he 
converted the whole mountain into a kind of garde", 
and covered every part of it with plantations or {pots 
of flowers, Helim was too good a father to let — 
. 
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want any thing that might conduce to make his re- 
tirement pleaſant. | 

In about ten years after their abode in this 

the old king died; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ib- 
rahim, who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, 
had been called to court, and entertained there as 
heir to the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome 
years inconſolable for the death of his brother, He- 
lim durſt not truſt him with the ſecret ; which he 
knew. would have fatal conſequences, ſhould it by 
any means come to the knowledge of the old king. 
Ibrahim was no ſooner mounted to the throne, but 
Helim ſought after a proper opportunity of making 
a diſcovery to him, which he knew would be very 
agreeable to ſo good-natured and generous a prince. 
[t ſo happened, that before Helim found ſuch an op- 
portunity as he defired, the new king Ibrahim hav- 
ing been ſeparated from his company in a chace, and 
almoſt fainting with heat and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at 
the foot of mount Khacan. He immediately aſcend- 
ed the hill, and coming to Helim's houſe, demanded 
ſome refreſhments. Helim was very luckily there 
at that time; and after having ſet before the king 
the choiceſt of wines and fruits, finding him wonder- 
fully pleaſed with ſo ſeaſonable a treat, told him, 
that the beſt part of his entertainment was to come. 
Upon which he opened to him the whole hiſtory of 
what had paſſed. The king was at once aſtoniſhed 
and tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation; and ſeeing 
his brother enter. the room with Balſora in his hand, 
he leaped off from the ſofa on which he ſat, and 
cried out, 'Tis he! tis my Abdallah!“ Har- 
ing ſaid this, he fell upon his neck and wept. The 
whole company for ſome time remained ſilent, and 
edding tears of joy. The king at length, after 
having kindly reproached Helim for depriving him 
lo long of ſuch a brother, embraced Balſora with the 
zreateſt tenderneſs, and told her, that ſhe ſhould now 
be 2 queen indeed, for that he would immediately 
nike his brother king of all the conquered nations 

on 
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on the other ſide the Tigris. He eaſily Uiſcovered i 
the eyes of our two lovers, that inſtead of being 
tranſported with the offer, they preferred their pre. 
ſent retirement to empire. At their requeſt there. 
fore, he changed his intentions, and made them z 
preſent of all the open country, as far as they could 
ſee from the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah con. 
tinuing to extend his former improvements, beauti. 
fied this whole proſpect with groves and fountains, 
123 and ſeats of pleaſure, till it became the moſt 

cious ſpot, of ground within the empire, and 1 
therefore called the garden of Perfia. This caliph, 
Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, died without 
children, and was ſucceeded by Abdallah, a fon «f 
Abdallah and Balſora. Tais was that king Abdal. 
lah, who afterwards fixed the imperial reſidence upon 
mount Khacan, which continues at this time to be 
the favourite palace of the Perfian empire. 


aliph, 
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Juibus otio vel magnifice, vel molliter vivere copia 
erat, incerta pro certis, bellum quam pacem male- 


bant. 
SALUST. 


Thoſe who had it in their power to live in ſplendor 
and at their eaſe, preferred uncertainty to certainty, 
and war to peace. | 


VERY one knows that it is uſual for a French 
officer who can write and read, to ſet down all 

the occurrences of a campaign, in which he 
to have been perſonally concerned, and publiſh them 
under the title of his memoirs, when moſt of his 
ſellow- ſoldiers are dead, that might have contradicted 
ay of his matters of facts. Many a gallant young 
fellow has been killed in battle before he came to 
the third page of his ſecret hiſtory; when, ſeveral, 
who have taken more care of their perſons, have liv- 
* No. 3. ed 
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ed to fill a whole volume with their military per- 
formances, and to aſtoniſh the world with ſuch in. 
| ſtances of their bravery as had eſcaped the notice of 
every body elſe. One of our late Preſton heroes, 
had, it ſeems, reſolved upon this method of doing 
himſelf juſtice : and, had he not been nipped in the 
bud, might have made a very formidable figure in 
his own works among poſterity. A friend of mine, 
who had the pillage of his pockets, has made me a 
preſent-of the following memoirs, which he deſires 
me to accept as a part of the ſpoils of the rebels. [ 
have omitted the introduction, as more proper for 
the inſpection of a ſecretary of ſtate, and ſhall only 
ſet down ſo much of the memoirs as ſeem to be 2 
faithful narrative of that wonderful expedition, 
which drew upon it the eyes of all Europe. 


a AVING thus concerted meaſures for a riſ- 
" ing, we had a general meeting over a bowl 
„punch. It was here propoſed by one of the wiſeſt 
„ among us, to draw up a manifeſto, ſetting forth 
«© the grounds and motives of our taking arms: for, 
as he obſerved, there had never yet been an inſur- 
« rection in England, where the leaders had not 
thought themſelves obliged to give ſome reaſons 
„ for it. To this end we laid our heads together to 
* conſider what grievances the nation had ſuffered 
* under the reign of King George. After having 
„ ſpent ſome hours upon this ſubje&, without being 
able to diſcover any, we unanimouſly agreed to 
4 rebel firſt, and to find reaſons for it afterwards. It 
was indeed eaſy to gueſs at ſeveral grievances of 2 
% private nature, which influenced particular per- 
« ſons. One of us. had ſpent his fortune ; another 
„Was a younger brother; a third had the incum- 
© brance of a father upon his eſtate : But that which 
«« principally diſpoſed us in favour of the chevalier 
was, that moſt of the company had been obliged 
to take the abjuration oath againſt their will. Be- 
« ing, at length thoroughly inflamed with zeal and 
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punch, we reſolved to take horſe the next morn- 
ing; which we did accordingly, having been join- 
ed by a conſiderable reinforcement of Roman Ca- 
« tholics, whom we could rely upon, as knowing 
them to be the beſt Tories in the nation, and 
« ayowed enemies to Preſbyterianiſm. We were 
« likewiſe joined by a very uſeful aſſociate, who 
% was a fidler by profeſſion, and brought in with 
him a body of luſty young fellows, whom he had 
« tweedled into the ſervice. About the third day 
« of our march, I was made a colonel ; though, I 
* muſt need ſay, I gained my commiſſion by my 
*« horſe's virtues, not my own ; having leapt over a 
* {ix-bar gate at the head of the cavalry. My ge- 
« neral, who is a diſcerning man, hereupon gave 
me a regiment, telling me, He did not queſtion 
« but I would do the like when I came to the ene- 
« my's pallifadoes.” We purſued our march with 
much intrepidity through two or three open 
* towns, to the great terror of the market-people, 
* and the miſcarriage of half a dozen big-bellied 
* women, Notwithſtanding the magiſtracy was 
generally againſt us, we could diſcover many 
* friends among our ſpeQators, particularly in two 
Hor three balconies, which were filled with ſeveral 
* taudry females, who are known in that country 
* by the ancient name of Harlots. This ſort of 
* ladies received us every where with great demon- 
* {trations of joy, and promiſed to aſſiſt us with 
their prayers. After theſe fignal ſucceſſes in the 
north of England, it was thought adviſeable by 
© our general to proceed towards our Scotch eon- 
* federates. During our firſt day's march, I amuſ- 
ed myſelf with-confidering what poſt I ſhould ac- 
” cept of under James the Third, when we had put 


him in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh dominions. Being 
a great lover of country ſports, I abſolutely deter- 
© mined not to be a miniſter of ſtate, nor be fobbed 
_ of with a garter; until at length, paſſing by a 
noble country ſeat which belongs to a Whig, I re- 

Vol. IV. 3A “ ſolved 


excellent ſermon. Our chaplain inſiſted principal- 


the way had like to have loſt our general, and 
iome of our moſt active officers : For a fox un- 
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« ſolved to beg it; and pleaſed myſelf the remain: 
« of the day with the alterations I intended to ma}; 
in it: for though the ſituation was very delight. 
„ ful, I gither liked the front of the houſe nor the 
„ avenues that: led. to it. We were indeed fo conf. 
„ dent of ſucceſs, that I found moſt of my fellow. 
« ſoldiers were taken up with «imaginations of the 
© {ame nature. There had like to have been a duc 
*© between do of our ſubalterns upon a diſpute 
« which of them ſhould be governor of Portſmouth, 
* A popilh prieſt about the ſame, time gave great 
«6 oftence to a Northumberland ſquire, whom lie 
**-threatened/to excommunicate, if he did not give 
up to him the church- lands, which his family had 
{© uſurped ever ſince the re formation. In ſhort, every 
„% man had cut out a place for himſelf in his own 
„thoughts ; ſo that I could reckon upon, in cur 
« little army, two or three Lord - Treaſuters, half : 
« dozen Secretaries of State, and at leaſt a ſcore of 
Lords Juſtices in Eyre for each ſide of Trent. We 
putſued our march through ſeveral villages, which 
„e drank dry, making proclamation at on: en- 
trance, in the name of James the Third, againſt all 
** concealments: of ale or brandy. Being very much 
fatigued with the action of a whole week, it was 
agreed to reſt on Sunday, when we heard à md 


Ay upon two heads. Under the firſt he proved to 
us, chat the breach of public oaths is no perjury : 
And under the ſecond; expounded to us the nature 
of non-reſiſtance, which might be interpreted from 
** the Hebrew, to ſigniſy either loyalty or rebellion, 
* accoffling as the ſovereign beſtowed his favours 
and preferments. He concludal with exhortin; 
us, M a moſt pathetic manner, to purge the land 
by wholeſome ſevexities, and to propagate ſound 
principles by fire and ford. We ſet fortrard the 
next day towards our friends: at Kelſo; and b) 
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luckily eroſſing the rout, drew off a conſiderable 
detachment, who clapped ſpurs to their horſes; and 
purſued» him with whoops and haloosy until we 
tad loſt fight of them. A covey of partridges 
ſpringing in our front, put our infantry in diſorder 
on the fame day. It was not long aſter this, that 


ve were joined by our friends from the other fide 


of the frith. Upon the junction of the two corps, 


our ſpies brought us word, that they diſcovered a 


great cloud of duſt at ſome diſtance ; upon which 
we ſent out a party to reconnoitre. They re- 
turned to us with intelligence, that the duſt was 
raiſed by a great drove of black cattle. This news 
was not a little welcome to us, the army of both 
nations being very hungry. We quickly formed 
ourſelves; and received orders for the attack, with 
politive ĩnſtructions to give no quarter. Every 
thing was executed with ſo much good order, 
that we made a very plentiful ſupper. We had, 
three days after, the ſame ſucceſs againſt a flock 
of ſheep, which we were forced to eat with great 


precipitation, having received advice of General 


Carpenter's march as we were at dinner. Upon 
this alarm, we made incredible ſtretches towards 


' the fouth, with a defign to gain the faſtneſſes of 


Preſton, - We did little remarkable in our way, 


except ſetting fire to a few houſes, and frighting 


an old woman into fits. We had now got along 
day's march of the enemy; and meeting with a 
canſiderable refreſhment of October, all the officers 
embled over it, among whom were ſeveral Pop- 
lords and gentlemen, who toaſted many loyal 
:calths and confuſions, and wept very plentifully 
'or the danger of the church. We ſat until mid- 
night; and at our-parting reſolved to give the ene- 
Ty dattle; but the next morning changed our 
reſolutions, and proſecuted. eur march with inde- 
:1tigable ſpeed. We were no ſooner arrived upon 


the frontiers of Cumberland, but we ſaw" a great | 


body of nffitia drawn up in array againſt us. Or- 
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« ders were given to halt; and a council of war waz 
4 immediately called, wherein we agreed, with that 
great unanimity which was ſo remarkable among 
« us on theſe occaſions, to make a retreat. But be- 
„ fore we could give the word, the train-bands, 
© taking advantage of our delay, fled firſt. We ar. 
„ rived at Preſton without any memorable adven. 
e ture; where, after having formed many barricades, 
« and prepared for a vigorous reſiſtance, upon the 
„ approach of the king's troops under General Will, 
„ho was uſed to the outlandiſh way of making 
„ war, we think it high time to put in practice that 
+ paſfive-obedience in which our party ſo much 
«+ glories, and which I would adviſe them to ſtick to 
for the future.” 

Such was the end of this rebellion ; which, in al! 
probability, will not only tend to the ſafety of our 
conſtitution, but the preſervation of the game, 


Monday, January 2, 1716 *. 


Nec ſe multer extra virtutum cogitationes, extraqt 
bellorum caſus putet, ipſis incipientis matrimon 
auſpicits admonetur, venire ſe laborum periculorumgue 
ſociam, idem in pace, idem in prælio paſſuram au- 
furamgue ; ſic vivendum, fic pereundum. 

Tacrr. de morib. Germ. 18. 


Leſt che woman ſhould think herſelf exempt from 
matters of courage and the hazards of war, {le 1 
put in mind by the very marriage rites, that ſhe is 
to ſhare the ſame toils and dangers, whether in 
berg ar war; and to live and die with her hu 

and. / 


| oy is with great ſatisfaction I obſerve, that the wo- 
men of our iſland, who are the moſt eminent for 
WIND. 4, , virtue 
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virtue and good ſenſe, are in the intereſt of the pre- 


ſent government. As the fair ſex very much recom- 
mend the cauſe they are engaged in, it would be no 
ſmall misfortune to a ſovereign, though he had all 
the male part of the nation on his fide, if he did not 
find himſelf king of the moſt beautiful half of his 
ſubjects. Ladies are always of great uſe to the party 
they eſpouſe, and never, fail to win over numbers to 
it, Lovers, according to Sir William Petty's com- 
putation, make at leaſt the third part of the ſenſible 
men of the Britiſh nation ; and it has been an un- 
controverted maxim in all ages, that though a huſ- 
band is ſometimes a ſtubborn ſort of a creature, a 
lover is always at the devotion of his miſtreſs. By 
this means it lies in the power of every fine woman 
to ſecure at leaſt half a dozen able bodied men to his 
majcſty's fervice. The female world are Iikewiſe in- 
diſpenſably neceflary in the beſt cauſes to manage the 
controverſial part of them; in which no man of to- 
lerable breeding is ever able to refute them. Argu- 
ments out of a pretty mouth are unanſwerable. 

It is indeed remarkable that the inferior tribe of 
common women, who are a diſhonour to their ſex, 
have in moſt reigns been the proſeſſed ſticklers for 
ſuch as have acted in oppoſition to the true intereſt 
of the nation. The moſt numerous converts in King 
James's reign were particularly noted to be of this 
ind. I can give no other reaſon for ſuch a beha- 
riour, unleſs it be that it is not for the advantage of 
theſe female adventurers the laws of the land ſhould 
take place, and that they know Bridewell is a part 
of our conſtitution. 

There are many reaſons why the women of Great 
Britain ſhould be on the fide of the Freeholder, and 
enemies to the perſon who would bring in arbitrary 
government and popery. As there are ſeveral of our 
ladies who amuſe themſelves in the reading of tra- 
vels, they cannot but take notice what uncomfortable 


er in 


huf- 


e WO- lives thoſe of their own ſex lead where paſſive obe- 
at for ſience is profeſſed and practiſed in its utmoſt perſec- 
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tion. In thoſe countries, the men have no property 


but in their wives, who are the ſlaves to ſlaves: every 
married woman being ſubject to a domeſtic tyrant, ti: 


requires from her the ſame vaſſalage which he pay; 
to his ſultan. If the ladies would ſeriouſly conſider 
the evil conſequences of arbitrary power, they would 
find, that it ſpoils the ſhape of the foot in Chin, 
where the barbarous politics of the men ſo dimivih 
the baſis of the female figure as to unqualify a wo. 
man for an evening walk or a country dance, In the 
Eaſt Indies, a widow! who has any regard to he: 
character, throws herſelf into the flames. of her hu. 
band's funeral pile, to ſhew, forſoorh, that the is faith. 
ful and loyal to the memory of her deceaſed lord, 
In Perſia, the daughters of Eve, as they call them, 
are 'reckoned in the inventory of their goods and 
chattels: and it is an uſual thing, when a man 1); : 
bale of ſilk or 2 drove of camels, to toſs half a do- 
zen women into the bargain. Through all the do- 
minions of the great Turk, a woman thinks Hhcrle!? 
happy if ſhe can but get the twelfth ſhare of a hul- 
band, and is thought of no manner of uſe in th: 
creation but to keep up a proper number of {lave; 
for the commander of the faithful. I need not ſet 
forth the ill uſage which the fair ones meet wit! n 
thoſe deſpotie governments that lie nearer us. Every 
one hath heard. of the ſeveral ways of locking uh 
women in Spain and Italy; where, if there is any 
power lodged in any of the ſex, it is not among the 
young and beautiful, whom nature ſeems to have 
formed for it, but among the old and withered mwat- 
rons known by the frightful name of governants 
and duennas. If any thould allege the freedoms n. 
dulged to the French ladies, he muſt own that thei: 
are owing to the natural gallantr y of the people, not 
to their form of government, which excludes by 
very conſtitution every female from power, as natu- 
rally unfit to hold the ſceptre of that kingdom. 
Women ought in reaſon to be no leſs averſe to 


popery than to arbitrary power. Some merry au- 
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thors have pretended to demonſtrate, that the Ro- 


man Catholic religion could never ſpread in a nation 
where women will have more modeſty than to ex- 
poſe their innocent liberties to a confeſſor. Others 
of the ſame turn have aſſured us, that the fine Bri- 
tin complexion, which is ſo peculiar to our ladies, 
would ſuffer very much from a ſiſh diet; and that a 
whole lent would give ſuch a fallowneſs to the cele- 
brated beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce make 
them diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of France. I ſhall 
only leave to the ſerious conſideration of my country» 
vomen the danger any of them might have been in 
had popery been our national religion, of being for- 
cel by their relations to a ſtate af perpetual virgini- 
tr, The moſt blopming «coaſt in the iſland might 
bare been à nun; and many à lady who is now a 
mother of ſine children, condemned to a condition of 
lite diſagreeable to herſelf and unprofitable to the 
world, To this I might add the melancholy objects 
they would be daily entertained with; of ſeveral tight» 
men delivered over to an inviolable-cehbacy, Let 
: 5oung lady imagine to herſelf the /briſk embroider- 
cd officer, who now makes love to her with ſo agree- 
able an air, converted into a monk; or the beau, who 
row addreſſes himſelf to her in a full-bottomed wig, 
litinguiſhed by a little bald pate covered with a 
black leather ſcull-cap. I forbear to mention many 
other objections, which the ladies, who are no ſtran- 
gers to the doctrines of popery, will eafily recollect: 
though I do not in the leaſt doubt but thoſe I have 
arcaly ſuggeſted will be ſulſicient to perſuade my 
fair readers to be zealous in the proteſtant cauſe. « 
The freedom and happineſs of our Britiſh ladies is 
{ ſingular, that it is a common ſaying in foreign 
countries, “ If a bridge were built croſs the ſeas, all 
the women in Europe would flock into England,” 
|: has been obſerved, the laws relating to them fare 
0 favourable, that one would think they themſelves 
nad given votes in enacting them. All the honours 
ad indulgencies of ſociety are due to them by our 
cuſtoms ; 
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cuſtoms ; and, by our conſtitution, they have all the 
privileges of Engliſb-born ſubjects, without the bur. 
dens. I need not acquaint my fair fellow freeholl. 
ers, that every man who is anxious for ſacred and ci. 
vil rights, 1 is a champion in their cauſe; fince we en. 
joy in common a religion agreeable to that reaſonable 
nature of which we equally partake ; and ſince, in 
point of property, our law makes no diſtinction of 
ſexes. 

We may therefore juſtly expect from them that 
they will a& in concert with us for the preſervation 
of our laws and religion, which cannot ſubſiſt but 
under the government of his preſent majeſty ; and 
would neceſſarilly be ſubverted under that of a per. 
ſon bred up in the moſt violent principles of popery 
and arbitrary power. Thus may the fair ſex contr- 
bute to fix the peace of a brave and generous people, 
who for many ages have diſdained to any tyranny 
but theirs ; and be as famous in hiſtory as thoſe illuſ. 
rious matrons, who in the infancy, of Rome recon- 
ciled the Romans and the Sabines, and united the 
two contending parties under their new King. 


the 
bur. | | 
old. — — ¹ꝛA . ꝗ¼¶ 
E Friday, January 6. 1716“. 
Cle * 


, in Onnium ſocietatum nulla eft gravior, nulla carior, 
n of quam ea que cum republica eft unicuigne noftrum : 
cart ſunt parentes, cart liberi, propingui, ſamiliares: 

that Sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa eft : 
ation Pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere, fi ei fit 
| but profuturus, | | 

and Cic. 
per- 8 
pery The ſtrongeſt connection is that which every man 
ti. has with his country, which unites all the endear- 
ople, ing relations of parents, children, kindred and 
aun acquaintance; and for whoſe ſervice what good 
Luft- man would not even dare to die? 

econ 

d the 


HERE is no greater fign of a general decay of 

virtue in a nation, than a want of zeal in 
its inhabitants for the good of their country. This 
generous and public-ſpirited paſſion has been, obſerv- 
ed of late years to languiſh and grow cold in this our 
land ; where a party of men have made it their 
bulineſs to repreſent it as chimerical and romantic, to 
deſtroy in the minds of the people the ſenſe of na- 
tional glory, and to turn into ridicule our natural 
and ancient allies, who are united to us by. the com- 
mon intereſts both of religion and policy. It may 
therefore be unſeaſonable to recommend to this pre- 
ent generation the practice of that virtue for which 
teir anceſtors were particularly famous, and which 
called! The love of one's country.” This love 
'5 our country, as a moral virtue, is a fixed diſpo- 
rion of mind to promote the ſafety, welfare and re- 
putation of the community in which we are horn, 
d of the conſtitution under which we are pratected. 
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Our obligation to this great duty may appear to us 
from — eee * 

In the firſt place, we may obſerve that we are di. 
rected to it by ane of thaſe ſecret 8 of na. 
ture, which go under the name of inſtinct, and which 
are never given in vain. As ſelf-love is an inſlind 
planted in us for the good and ſafety of each parti. 
cular perſon, the love of our country. is impreſſed 
on our minds for the bappineſs and preſervation ol 
the community. This inſtin& is fo remarkable, 
that we find examples of it in thoſe who are born in 
the moſt uncomfortable climates, or the worſt of go. 
vernments. We read of an inhabitant of Nova Zem- 


where he was clothed and treated with the utmoſ 
indulgence, took the firſt opportunity of making his 
eſcape, though with the hazard of his life, into hy 
native regions of cold, poverty, and nakedneſs. We 
have an inſtance of the ſame nature among the very 
Hottentots. One of theſe ſavages was brought inta 
England, taught our language, and in a, great mea- 
ſure poliſhed out of his natural barbarity; But upon 
being carried back to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it was thought he might have been of advantage to 
our Engliſh traders, he mixed in a kind of tranſport 
with his countrymen, brutalized with them in their 


his foreign acquaintance. I need not mention ihe the 
common opinion of the negroes in . our plantations, ex 
who have no other notion of a future ſtate of happi- vic 
neſs, than that after death they ſhall be conveyed of 
back to their native country. The Swiſs are ſo te- of 
markable for this paſſion, that it often turns to 4 op 
diſeaſe among them; for which there is a particular kit 
name in the German language, and which the French of 
call The diſtemper of the country: For nothing tic 
is more uſual than for ſeveral of their common ſol- mc 
diers, who are liſted into a foreign ſervice, to have tur 
ſuch violent hankerings after their home, as to pine bir 
away even to death, unleſs they have a permiſſion Wl to 


to 
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to return; which on ſuch an occaſion is generally 
granted them. I ſhall only add under this head, that 
fince the love of one's country is natural to every 
man, any particular nation, who by falſe politics 
ſhall endeavour to ſtifle. or reſtrain it, will not be 
upon a level with others. 

As this love of our country 1s natural to every 
man, ſo it is likewiſe very reaſonable ; and that in 
the firſt place, becauſe it inclines us to be beneficial 
to thoſe who are and ought to be dearer to us than 
any others. It takes in our families, relations, 
friends and acquaintance ; and in ſhort, all whoſe 
welfare and ſecurity we are obliged to conſult, more 
than that of thoſe who are ſtrangers to us. For this 
reaſon it is the moſt ſublime and extenſive of all ſo- 
cial virtues ; eſpecially if we conſider, that it does 
not only promote the well-being of thoſe who are 
our contemporaries, but likewiſe of their children 
and their poſterity, Hence it is that all caſuiſts are 
unanimous in determining, that when the good 
of the country interferes even with the life of the 
moſt beloved relation, deareſt friend, or greateſt be- 
nefator, it is to be preferred without exception. 

Farther, though there is a benevolence due to all 
mankind, none can"queſtion but a ſuperior degree of 
it is to be paid to a father, a wife, or a child. In 
the ſame manner, though our love ſhould reach to 
the whole ſpecies, a greater proportion of it ſhould 
exert itſelf towards that community in which Pro- 
ridence has placed us. This is our proper ſphere 
of action; the province allotted to us for the exerciſe 
of all our civil virtues, and in which alone we have 
opportunities of expreſſing our good will to man- 
kind, I could not but be pleaſed, in the accounts 
of the late Perſian embaſſy into France, with a pars 
ticular ceremony of the ambaſſador, who, every” 
morning before he went abroad, religiouſly ſaluted 4 
turf of earth dug out of his own native ſoil, to remind 
him that in all the tranſactions of the day, he was 
o think of his country, and purſue its advantages: 
| 332 If, 
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If, in the ſeveral diſtricts and diviſions of the world, 
men would thus ſtudy the welfare of thoſe reſpec. 
tive communities to which their power of doing 
good is limited, the whole race of reaſonable crea. 
tures would be happy, as far as the benefits of 
ſociety can make them ſo. At leaſt, we find ſo 
many bleſſings naturally flowing from this noble 
principle, that, in proportion as it prevails, every 
nation becomes a proſperous and flouriſhing people, 

It may be yet a further recommendation of thi; 
particular virtue, if we conſider that no nation was 
ever famous for its morals, which was not at the 
ſame time remarkable for its public ſpirit : Patricts 
naturally riſe out of a Spartan or Roman virtue; 
and there is no remark more common among the 
ancient hiſtorians, than that when the ſtate was cor. 
rupted with avarice and luxury, it was in danger of 
being betrayed or ſold, 

To the foregoing reaſons for the love which every 
good man owes to his country, we may add, that 
the actions which are moſt celebrated in hiſtory, and 
which are read with the greateſt admiration, ate 
ſuch as proceed from this principle. The eftabliſh- 
ing of good laws, the detecting of. conſpiracies, the 
cruſhing of ſeditions and rebellions, the falling in 
battle, or the devoting of a man's ſelf to certain 


death for the ſafety of fellow-citizens, are actions 
that always warm the reader, and endear to him 


perſons of the remoteſt ages, and the moſt diſtant 
countries, 

And as actions that proceed from the love of 
ane's country are more illuſtrious than any other in 
the records of time, ſo we find that thoſe perſons 
who have been eminent in other virtues, have been 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by this. It would be 
endleſs to produce examples of this kind out of 
Greek and Roman authors. To confine myſelf 
therefore in ſo wide and beaten a field, I hall 
chooſe ſome inſtances from Holy Writ, which #- 
bounds in accounts of this nature, as much * 

| er 
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other hiſtory whatſoever. And this I do the more 
willingly, becauſe in ſome books lately written, I 
find it objeQted againſt revealed religion, that it does 
not inſpire the love of one's country. Here I muſt 
premiſe, that as the ſacred author of our religion 
chiefly inculcated to the Jews thoſe parts of their 
duty wherein they were moſt defective, fo there was 
no need of inſiſting upon this; the Jews being re- 
markable for an attachment to their own country, 
even to the excluſion of all common humanity to 
ſtrangers. We ſee in the behaviour of this divine 
perſon the practice of this virtue in conjunction 
with all others. He deferred working a miracle in 
the behalf of a Syro-Phœnician woman, until he had 
declared his ſuperior good-will to his own nation; 
and was prevailed upon to heal the daughter of a 
Roman centurion, by hearing from the Jews that he 
was one Who loved their nation, and had built them 
a ſynagogue. But, to look out for no other inſtance, 
what was ever more moving than his lamenta- 
tion over Jeruſalem, at his firſt approach to it, not- 
withſtanding he had foretold the cruel and unjuſt 
treatment he was to meet with in that city; for he 
foreſaw the deſtruction which in a few years was to 
fall upon that people; a deſtruction not to be para- 
lelled in any nation, from the beginning of the world 
to this day: and in the view of it melted into tears. 
His followers have in many places expreſſed the like 
ſentiments of affeQtion for their countrymen; 
which none is more extraordinary than that of the 
great convert, who wiſhed he himſelf might be made 
a curſe, provided it might turn to the happineſs of 
lis nation; or as he words it, (of his brethren and 
* kinſmen who are Iſraelites.” This inſtance natur- 
ally brings to mind the ſame heroic temper of ſoul 
n the great Jewiſh lawgiver, who would have de- 
voted himſelf in the ſame manner rather than ſee his 
people periſh, It would indeed be difficult to find 
out any man of extraordinary piety in the ſacred 
witings, in whom this virtue is not highly conſpi- 
CUOUS» 
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cuous. The reader, however, will excuſe me, if! 


take notice of one paſſage, becauſe it is a very fine 
one, and wants only a place in ſome polite author of 


- Greece or Rome to have been admired and cele. 


brated. The king of Syria, lying fick upon his bed, 
ſent Hazael, one of his great officers, to the prophet 


.. Eliſha to enquire of him whether he ſhould recover, 


The prophet looked ſo attentively on this meſſenger, 
that it put him into ſome confuſion ; or, to quote 
this beautiful circumſtance, and the whole narrative, 
in the pathetic language of the Scripture, “ Eliſt; 
* ſettled his countenance ſteadfaſtly upon him until 
* he was aſhamed: And Hazael ſaid, Why weep- 
eth my Lord? And he ſaid, Becauſe I know the 
sevil that thou wilt do unto the children of Iſrael 
Their ſtrong holds wilt thou ſet on fire; and their 
% men wilt thou ſlay with the ſword; and wilt daft 
their children, and rip up their women with child, 
And Hazael ſaid; But what! is thy ſervant a dog, 
that he ſhould do this great thing? And Eliſha 
„ anſwered, The Lord hath ſhewed me that thou 
„ ſhalt be king over Syria.“ . 

I might enforce theſe reaſons for the love of our 
country, by conſiderations adapted to my readers, 
as they are Engliſhmen, and as by that means they 
enjoy a purer religion and more excellent form of 


13 than any other nation under heaven. 


ut being perſuaded that every one muſt look upon 


himſelf as indiſpenſably obliged to the practice of 1 


duty which is recommended to him by ſo many at- 
guments and examples, I ſhall only deſire the honeſt 


| well-meaning reader, when he turns his thonghts 


towards the public, rather to confider what oppor- 
tunities he has of doing good to his native country, 
than to throw away his time in deciding the rights 
of Princes, or the like ſpeculations, which are ſo far 
beyond his reach. Let us leave theſe great points 
to the wiſdom of our legiſlature, and to the deter- 
mination of thoſe who are the proper judges of ou! 
conſtitution, We ſhall otherwiſe be liable to 3 

| ju 
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nt reproach which is caſt upon ſuch chriſtians as 


* 23 > 
* 3 


fine waſte their lives in the ſubtle and intricate diſputes 
_ of religion, when they ſhould be the doc- 
cele- trine which it teaches. If there be any right upon 
bed, earth, any relying on the judgment of our moſt emi-- 
phet nent lawyers and divines, or indeed any certainty 


in human reaſon, our preſent ſovereign has an un- 
doubted title to our duty and obedience, But ſup- 
poling, for argument's ſake, that this right were 
doubtful, and that an Engliſhman could be divided 
in his opinion as to the perſon to whom he ſhould 
pay his allegiance; in this caſe, there is no queſtion, 
but the love of his country ought to caft the ba- 
lance, and to determine him on that fide which is 
moſt conducive to the welfare of his community. 


their To bring this to our preſent caſe. A man muſt 

daſh deſtitute of common ſenſe, who is capable of ima- 
bild. zining that the Proteſtant religion could flouriſh 
dog, under the government of a biggoted Roman-Catho- 


le, or that our civil rights could be. protected by 
one who has been trained up in the politics of the 
moſt arbitrary prince in Europe, and who could not 
knowledge his gratitude to his benefactor by any 
remarkable inſtance, which would not be detri- 
mental to the Britiſh nation. And are theſe ſuch 
lelirable bleſſings, that an honeſt man would endesa 
your to arrive at them, through the confuſions of a 
avil war, aud the blood of many thouſands of his 
fellow-ſubje&s? On the contrary, the arguments for 
ur ſteady, loyal, and affectionate adherence to King 


zoneſt George, are ſo evident from this fingle topic, that 
oghts ever Briton, inſtead of aſpiring after private wealth 


or power, would fincerely defire to make his coun» 
ty happy, his - preſent Majeſty would not have 3 
ingle malecontent in his whole dominions. 
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- Frans enim aftringit, non diſſolvit perfurium. 
5 en ho Crcxno, 


| N Fraud, inſtead of leſſening, enchances perjury. 


— 


ih 


Fd a time when ſo many of the king's ſubjedt 
, preſent themſelves before their reſpective n- 
giltrates to take the oaths required by law, it may 
not be improper to awaken in the minds of my read. 
ers a due ſenſe of the engagements under which ther 
lay themſelves. It is a melancholy conſideration, that 
there ſhould be ſeveral among us ſo hardened an 
deluded, as to think an oath a proper ſubject for : 
jeſt ; and to make this, which is one of the moſt ſo- 
temn acts of religion, an occaſion of mirth. Yet 
ſuch is the depravation of our manners at preſent, 
that nothing is more frequent than to hear profligate 
men ridiculing, to the beſt of their abilities, theſe 
facred pledges of their duty and allegiance ; and en- 
deavouring to be witty upon themſelves, for daring 
to prevaricate with God and man. A poor conceit 
of their own, or a quotation out of Hudibras, ſhall 
make them treat with levity an obligation wherein 
their ſafety and welfare are concerned both as to this 
world and the next. Railery of this nature is enough t 
to make the hearer tremble. As theſe miſcreants a: 
ſeem to glory in the profeſſion of their impiety, ther 
is no man, who has any regard to his duty, or even 01 
to his reputation, that can appear in their defence. 
But if there are others of a more ſerious turn, who at 
join with us deliberately in theſe religious profeſſion: 
of loyalty to our ſovereign, with any private falvo: 
or evaſions, they would do well to conſider thois 
maxims, in which all caſuiſts are agrreed who have 
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gained any eſteem for their learning, judgment or 
morality. Theſe have unanimouſly determined that 
an oath is always to be taken in the ſenſe of that 
authority which impoſes it: And that thoſe whoſe 
hearts do not concur with their lips in the form of 
theſe public proteſtations ; or who have any mental 
reſerves, or who take an oath againſt their con- 
ſciences, upon any motive whatſoever, or with a de- 
ſign to break it, or repent of it; are guilty of per- 
jury. Any of theſe or the like circumſtanoes, in- 


[CERO, 


7. ſtead of alleviating the crime, make it more heinous, 
1bjeſt: 25 they are premeditated frauds (which it 1s the de- 
en iign of an oath to prevent), and the moſt flagrant in- 
bac ſtances of infincerity to men, and irreverence to their 
7 read. Maker. For this reaſon, the perjury cf a man who 
h ther takes an oath with an intention to keep it, and is 
n, that aſterwards ſeduced to the violation of it, (though a 
4 a crime not to be thought of without the greateſt hor- 
＋ ror), is yet, in ſome reſpects, not quite ſo black as 
oft ſo- the perjury above mentioned, It 1s indeed a very 
Yet, unhappy token of the great corruption of our man- 
reſent, ners, that there ſhould be any ſo inconſiderate among 
ofligate us, as to ſacrifice the ſtanding and eſſential duties of 
„ theſe morality to the views of politics ; and that, as in 
nd en- my laſt paper, it was not unſeaſonable to prove the 
daring love of our country to be a virtue, ſo in this there 
conceit lnould be any occaſion to ſhew that perjury is a fin. 
8, ſhall But it is our misfortune to live in an age when ſuch 
wherein wild and unnatural doctrines have prevailed among 
to this lome of our fellow- ſubjects, that if one looks into 
enough their ſchemes of government, they ſeem, according 
ſcreants % they are in the humour, to believe that a ſove- 
, there reign is not to be reſtrained by his coronation- oath, 
or even © his people by their oaths of allegiance : or to re- 
Jefence. brelent them in a plainer light, in ſome reigns they 
u, who both for a power and an obedience that is unli- 
oeNon:W ed, and in others are for retrenching within the 
> falvos nrroweſt bounds, both the authority of the Prince 
x thoſe e d the allegiance of the ſubject. | 
o have Vox. IV. 20 No, 
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it was always reckoned amongſt the great crimes, by 


| Now, the guilt of perjury is ſo ſelf-evident, th 


thoſe Who were only governed by the light of reaſon, 
The inviolable obſerving of an oath, hike the other 
practical duties of chriſtianity, is à part of naturi] 
religion. As reaſon is common to all mankind, the 
dictates of it are the ſame through the whole ſpecies: 
And fince every man's own Heart will tell him tlat 
there can be no greater affront to the Deity whom he 
worſhips, than to appeal to him with an intention to 
deceive ; nor a greater injuſtice to men, than to be- 
tray them by falſe aſſurances ; it is no wonder that 
pagans and chriſtians, inſidels and believers, ſhould 
concur in a point wherein the honour of the Supreme 
Being, and the welfare of ſociety, are ſo highly con- 
cerned. For this reaſon, Pythagoras, to his firſt pre- 
cept of honouring the immortal gods, immediately 
ſubjoins that of paying veneration to an oath. We 
may ſee the reverence which the heathens ſhewed to 
theſe ſacred and folemn engagements, from the inca- 
veniences which they often ſuffered, rather than breax 
through them. We have frequent inſtances of this 
kind in the Roman commonwealth ; which, as it has 
been obſerved by ſeveral eminent pagan writers, very 
much excelled all other pagan governments 1n the 
practice of virtue. How far they exceeded in this 
particular, thoſe great corrupters of chriſtianity, and 
indeed of natural religion, the Jeſuits, may appear 

from their abhorrence of every thing that looked like 

a fraudulent or mental evaſion, . Of this I ſhall only 

produce the following inſtance : Several Romans, who 

had been taken priſoners by Hannibal, where releaſcd, 

upon obliging themſelves by an oath to return again 

to his camp. Among theſe there was one, wh, 

thinking to elude the oath, went the ſame day back 

to the camp, on pretence of having forgot ſomethung: 

But this prevarication was ſo ſhocking to the Roman 

Senate, that they ordered him to be apprehended, and 

delivered up to Hannibal. | W 
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that We may farther ſee the juſt ſenſe the heathens had 
, by of the crime of perjury from the penalties which they 
aſon, inflicted on the perſon guilty of it. Perjury among 
ther the Scythians was a capital crime; and among the 
tural Egyptians alſo was puniſhed with death, as Diodo- 
, the rus Siculus obſerves, who obſerves that an offender 
cies: of this Kind is guilty of thoſe two crimes (wherein 
\ that the malignity of perjury truly conſiſts), a failing in 
m he his reſpe& to the Divinity, and in his faith towards 
on to men. It is unneceſſary to multiply inſtances of this 
FE nature, Which may be found in almoſt every author 
that who has written on this ſubject. 

hould If men who had no other guide but their reaſon 
Ireme conſidered an oath to be of ſuch a tremendous na- 
con- ture, and the violation of it to be ſo great a crime; 
| pre- i onght to make a much deeper impreſſion upon 


lately minds enlightened by revealed religion, as they have 
We more exalted notions of the Divinity. A ſuppoſed 
red to heathen deity might be ſo poor in his attributes, ſo 
nccg- (tinted in his knowledge, goodneſs or power, that a 
break pagan might hope to conceal his perjury from his 
f this notice, or not to provoke him ſhould he be diſ- 
it has covered; or ſhould he provoke him, not to be pu- 
very niſned by him. Nay, he might have produced ex- 
in the amples of falſehood and perjury in the gods them- 
2 this elves, to whom he appealed. But as revealed re- 
, and ligion has given us a more juſt and clear idea of the 
appear Divine Nature, he whom we appeal to is truth it- 
ed like (lf, the great ſearcher of hearts, who will not let 
11 only iraud and falſehood go unpuniſhed, or hold him 
s, who * guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain.” And as, 
leaſed, with regard to the Deity, ſo likewiſe with regard to 
1 again man, the obligation of an oath is ſtronger*upon 
„ Who, Chriſtians than upon any other part of mankind ; 
y back and that becauſe charity, truth, mutual confidence 


ething, and all other ſocial duties, are carried to greater 
Roman Bl beights, and enforced with ſtronger motives, by the 
ed, and principles of -our religion. 


Ferjury, with relation to the oaths which are at 
Ve Preſent required of us, has in it all the aggravating - 
30 2 circumſtances 
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circumſtances which can attend that crime. We 
take them before the magiſtrates of public juſtice; 
are reminded by the ceremony that it is a part of 
that obedience which we learn from the goſpel ; ex. 
preſsly diſavow all evaſions and mental reſervations 
whatſoever ; appeal to Almighty God for the inte. 
grity of our hearts, and only defire him to be our 
helper as we fulfil the oath we there take in his pre. 
ſence. I mention theſe circumſtances, to which ſe- 
veral-others might be added, becauſe it 1s a received 
doctrine among thoſe who have treated of the nature 
of an oath, that the greater the ſolemnities are which 
attend it, the more they aggravate the violation of 
it. And here, what muſt be the ſucceſs that a man 
can hope for who turns a rebel, after having «il. 
claimed the divine aſſiſtance but upon condition of 
being a faithful and loyal ſubject? He firſt of al 
defires that God may help him as he ſhall keep hi 
oath, and afterwards hopes to proſper in an enter- 
priſe which is the direct breach of it. 

Since, therefore, perjury, by the common ſenſe of 
mankind, the reaſon of the thing, and from the 
whole tenor of Chriſtianity, is a crime of ſo flagt- 
tious a nature, we cannot be too careful in avoiding 
every approach towards it. 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is very te- 
markable in the caſe of Euripides. This great tri- 
gie poet, though famous for the morality of his 
plays, had introduced a perſon, who being reminded 
of an oath he had taken, replied, * I ſwore with 
« my mouth, but not with my heart.” The im- 
piety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in an uproar; 
made Socrates (though an intimate friend of the 
poet) go out of the theatre with indignation ; and 
gave fo great offence, that he was publicly accuſed 
and brought upon his trial as one who had ſuggeſted 
an evaſion of what they thought the moſt holy and 
indiſſoluble bond of human ſociety. So jealous wert 
theſe virtuous heathens of any the ſmalleſt hint tha! 


might open a way to perjury. * 
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And here it highly imports us to conſider, that 
we do not only break our oath of allegiance by ac- 
tual rebellion, but by all thoſe other methods which 
have a natural and manifeſt tendency to it. The 
guilt may he upon a man where the penalty cannot 
take hold of him. Thoſe who ſpeak irreverently of 
the perſon to whom they have ſworn allegiance; who 
endeavour to alienate from him the hearts of his ſub- 
jets ; or to inſpire the peaple with diſſatisfaction to 
his government; cannot be thought to be true to the 
oath they have, taken. And as to thoſe who by con- 
certed falſehoods and defamations endeavour to ble- 
miſh his chara&er or weaken his authority, they in- 
cur the complicated guilt both of ſlander and per- 
jury. The moral crime is completed in ſuch of- 
fenders ; and there are only accidental circumſtances 
wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the 
law. 

Nor 1s it ſufficient for a man, who has given theſe 
ſolemn aſſurances to his prince, to forbear the doing 
him any evil, unleſs at the ſame time he do him all 
the good he can in his proper ſtation of life. 

Loyalty is of an active nature, and ought to diſ- 
cover itſelf in all the inſtances of zeal and affection 
to our ſovereign: And if we carefully examine the 
duty of that allegiance which we pledge to his ma- 
jeſty by the oaths that are tendered to us, we ſhall 
ind, that we do not only renounce, refuſe and ab- 
jure any allegiance or obedience to the Pretender, 
but ſwear to defend King George to the 1cmoſt of 
our power againſt all traiterous conſpiracies and 
* attempts whatſoever, and to diſcloſe and make 
known to his majeſty all treaſons and traiterous 
* conſpiracies which we ſhall know to be againſt 
« him.“ * N ' 

To conclude :—As among thoſe who have bound 
themſelves by theſe ſacred obligations, the actual 
traitor or rebel is guilty of perjury in the eye of the 
aw; the ſecret promoter or well-wiſher of the cauſe 
is {0 before the tribunal of conſcience. And though I 
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ſhould be unwilling to pronounce the man who is 
indolent or indifferent in the cauſe of his prince to be 
abſolutely perjured; I may venture to affirm, that 
he falls very ſhort of that allegiance to which he i; 
obliged by oath. Upon the whole, we may be al. 
ſured, that in a nation which is tied down by ſuch 
religious and ſolemn engagements, the people's lo. 
alty will keep pace with their raorality ; and that in 
proportion as they are ſincere Chriſtians, they wil 
be faithful ſubjects. X 
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Monday, January 16, 1716“. 
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Advemet qui veſtra dies muliebribus armit 
Verba redarguerit. 
Virs. Eu. 11. ver. 687. 


Here ceaſe thy vaunts, and own my victory; 
A woman warrior was too ſtrong for thee. 
DxYDEx. 


HAVE heard that ſeveral ladies of diſtinction, 

upon the reading of my fourth paper, are ftndy- 
ing methods how. to make themſelves uſeful to thc 
public. One has a deſign of keeping an open tez- 
table, where every man ſhall be welcome that is 
friend to King George. Another is for ſetting up - 
an aſſembly for Baſſet, where none ſhall be admitted 
to punt that have not taken the oaths. A third 13 A 
upon an invention of a dreſs which will put ever; 
Tory lady out of countenance. I am not informed 
of the particulars; but am told in general, that ſhe 


bas contrived to ſhew her principles by the ſetting ö 
of her commode; ſo that it will be impoſſible for 4 
any woman that is diſaſſected to be in the faſhion. ” 


Some of them arc of opinion that the fan may be 
No. 8. made 


* 
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made uſe of with good ſucceſs againſt Popery, by 
exhibiting the corruptions of the church of Rome in 
various figures ; and that their abhorrence of the ſa- 
perſtitious uſe of beads may be very aptly expreſſed 
in the make of a pearl necklace. As for the civil 


ach part of our conſtitution, it is unanimouſly agreed a- 
oy- mong the leaders of the ſex, that there is no glory 
tin in making a man their flave who has not naturally 
will a paſſion for liberty; and to diſallow of all profeſ- 


fons of paſſive obedience but from à lover to his 
miſtreſs. 

It happens very lackily for the intereſt of the 
Whigs, that their very enemies acknowledge the 
ineſt women of Great Britain to be of that party. 
The Tories are forced to borrow their tofts from 
their antagoniſts ; and can ſcarce find beauties enough 
of their own fide to ſupply a ſingle, round of Octo- 


the malignants of the ſex, a face that ſeems naturally 
fuſhed with rage, or ſoured with diſappointments, 
that one cannot but be troubled to ſee it thrown a- 
way upon the owner. Would the pretty malecontent 
be perſuaded to love. her king and country, it would 
diffuſe a cheerfulneſs through all her features, and 


SE; give her quite another air. I would therefore ad- 
adp viſe theſe my gentle readers, as they conſult the 
F good of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyal 
* itz, and pouting at the government. In the mean 
. ume, what may we not hope from a cauſe, which is 
; Up recommended by the allurement of beauty, and the 
os force of truth! It is therefore to be hoped that 
* every fine woman will make this laudahle uſe of her 
very charms; and that ſhe may not want to be frequently _ 
el reminded of this great duty, I will only defire her 
+ ſhe . 5 of her country every time ſhe looks in her 
1 Clals. 
** But becauſe it is impoſſible to preſcribe ſuch rules, 
Fon i: ſhall be ſuitable to the ſex in general, I ſhall con- 
jy be ider them under their ſeveral diviſions of maids, 


Wes, and widows. 


As 


der. One may indeed ſometimes diſcover, among 
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As for virgins who are unexperienced in the 
wiles of men, they would do well to conſider how 
little they are to rely on the faith of lovers, who i 
leſs than a year have broken their allegiance to their 
lawful ſovereign, and what credit is to be given to 
the vows and proteſtations of ſuch who ſhew then. 
ſelves ſo little afraid of perjury. Beſides, what would 
an innocent young lady think, ſhould ſhe marry a mi 
without examining his principles, and afterward; 
find herſelf got with child by a rebel ? 

In the next place, every wife ought to anſwer fo 
her man. If the huſband be engaged in a- ſeditious 
club, or drinks myſterious healths, or be frugal ol 
his candles on a rejoicing night, let her look to hin, 
end keep him out of harm's way; or the world wil 
le apt to ſay, ſhe has a mind to be a widow before 
her time. She ought in ſuch caſes to exert the au- 
thority of the cuxtain- lecture; and if ſhe find him of 
« rebellious diſpoſition, to tame him, as they do 
birds of prey, by dinning him in the ears all night 
1 


"Widows may be ſuppoſed women of too good 
{enſe not to to diſconntenance all practices that have 
a tendency to the deſtruction of mankind. Beſides, 
they have a greater intereſt in property than either 
maids or wives, and do not hold their jointures 
by the precarious tenure” of portions and pin- mo- 
ney : ſo that it is as unnatural for a Dowager, ® 
a Freeholder, to be an enemy to our -conſtitu- 
tion. 
As nothing is more inſtructive than examples, [ 
would recommend to the peruſal of our Britiſh vit- 
ins the ſtory of Clelia a Roman ſpinſter, whole 
| "6 ns is repreſented, by all their hiſtorians 2 
one of the chief motives that diſcouraged the Tat- 
quins from proſecuting their attempt to regain the 
throne, from whence they had been expelled. Let 
the married woman refle& upon the glory acquired 
by the wife of Coriolanus, who, when her huſband, 


after long exile, was returning into his m_ 
| wit 


A. 
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with fire and ſword, diverted him from ſo cruel 
and unnatural an enterpriſe. And let thoſe who 
have outlived their huſbands never forget their coun- 
try-woman widow Boadicia, who headed her troops 
in perſon againſt- the invaſion of a Roman army, 
and encouraged them with this memorable ſaying, 
, who am a woman, am reſolved upon victory 
« or death: but as for you who are men, you may, 
« if you pleaſe, chooſe. life and ſlavery.“ 

But I do not propoſe to our Britiſh ladies, that 
they ſhould turg Amazons in the ſervice of their So- 
vereign, nor ſo much as let their nails grow for the 
defence of their country, The men will take the 
work of the field off their hands, and ſhew the world 
that Engliſh valour cannot be matched, when it is 
azimated by Engliſh beauty. I do not however diſ- 
approve the project which is now on foot for a fe- 
male aſſociation ; and fince I hear the fair: confede- 
rates cannot agree among themſelves upon a. form, 
hall preſume to-lay before them the following rough 
draught, to be corrected or improved, as they in 
their wiſdom ſhall think fit. 


6 E the conſorts, relicts and ſpinſters of the 


« 


ile of Great Britain, whoſe names are 
* underwritten, being moſt paſſionately offended at 
the falſehood and perfidiouſneſs of certain faithleſs 
men, and at the lukewarmth and indifference of 
others, have entered into a voluntary aſſociation 
lor the good and ſafety of our conſtitution. And 
* we do hereby engage ourſelves to. raiſe and arm 
* our vaſlals for the ſervice of his Majeſty King 
© George, and him to defend with our tongues 
© and hearts, our eyes, eye-laſhes, favourites, lips, 
dimples, and every feature, whether natural or ac- 
"quired, We promiſe publicly and openly to avow 
© the loyalty of our principles in every word we 
hall utter, and every patch we ſhall ſtick on. We 
do further promiſe to annoy the enemy with all 
de flames, darts and arrows with which nature 
Vor, IV. 3 D K has - 
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« has armed us; never to correſpond with them by 
* ſigh, ogle, or billet-doux ; not to have any inter. 
„ courſe with them either in ſnuff or tea; nor to ac. 
„ cept the civility of any man's hand who is not rea. 
* dy to uſe it in the defence of his country, We 
« are determined in ſo good a cauſe to endure the 
« greateſt hardſhips and ſeverities, if there ſhould be 
« gccaſion; and even to wear the manufacture of 
„% our country rather than appear the friends of : 
foreign intereſt in the richeſt French brocade: 
„ And, forgetting all private feuds, jealouſies and 
„ animoſities, we do unanimouſly oblige ourſelves 
„ by this our aſſociation, to ſtand and fall by ore 


another, as loyal and faithful fiſters and fellow | 
fſubjects.“ b 
| 

N. B. This affociation will be lodged at Mr. Mot. a 
teaux's, where attendance will be given to the ſub- . 
ſcribers, who are to be ranged in their reſpective co ; 
lumns, as maids, wives, and widows. t 
P 

l 

Monday, January 23, 176. t 

* — - — 2 
= 4 & 

Potior viſa eft periculoſa libertas guieto ſervitio. ly 

| SALuvr. Frag. |. i. - 

t 

Liberty with danger is preferable to ſervitude lo 
with ſecurity. | g th 

- ti 

NE may venture to affirm, that all honeſt and of 
difintereſted Britons of what party ſoever, if an 

they underſtood one another, are of the ſame opi- ſuc 
nion in points of government: and that the groſs af da 
the people, who are impoſed upon by terms which be 
they do not comprehend, are Whigs in their hearts | 
They are made to believe, that paſſive obedience A 
on 


and non- reſiſtance, unlimited power and indefeaſible 
No. 10. | right 


— 
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right, have ſomething of a venerable and religious 
meaning in them; whereas in reality they only im- 
ply that a king of Great Britain has a right to be a 
tyrant, and that his ſubjects are obliged in conſcience 
to be flaves. Were the caſe truly and fairly laid 


* before them, they would know, that when they 
4 be make a profeſſion of ſuch principles, they renounce 
70 their legal claim to liberty and property, and unwa- 


rily ſubmit to what they really abhor. 

f is our happineſs under the preſent reign, to 
hear our King from the throne exhorting us to be 
« zealous aſſertors of the liberties of our country 
which exclude all pretenſions to an arbitrary, ty- 
rannic, or fdeſpotic power. Thoſe who have the 
misfortune to live under ſuch a power, have no other 
law but the will of their prince, and conſequently 
no privileges but what are precarious : For though 
in ſome arbitrary governments there may be a body 
of laws obſerved in the ordinary forms of juſtice, 
they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights to the 
people ; becauſe they may be diſpenſed with, or 
lad aſide, at the pleaſure of the ſovereign. 

And here it very much imports us to confider, 
that arbitrary power naturally tends to make a man 
a bad Sovereign, who might poſſibly have been a 
good one, had he been inveſted with an authority 
limited and circumſcribed by laws. None can doubt 


* of this tendency in arbitrary power, who conſider, 
that it fills the mind of man with great and unrea- 
vitude ſonable conceits of himſelf ; raiſes him into a belief, 
that he is of a ſuperior ſpecies to his ſubjeQs ; ex- 
inguiſhes in him the principle of fear, which is one 
ft and of the greateſt motives to all duties; and creates an 
ver, if ambition of magnifying himſelf, by the exertion of 
ie opi⸗- ſuch a power in all its inſtances. 80 great is the 
roſs 0 danger, that when a ſovereign can do what he will, 
which be will do what he can. | 
hearts One of the moſt arbitrary princes in our age was 
edience Muley Iſhmael, Emperor of Morocco, who, after a 
featible YAM long reign, died about a twelvemonth ago. This prince 
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was a man of mach wit and natural ſenſe, of an ac. 
tive temper, undaunted courage, and great applica. 
tion. He was a deſcendent of Mahomet ; and fo ex- 
emplary for his adherence to the law of his prophet, 
that he abſtained all his life from the taſte of wine; 
began the annual feaſt, or lent of Ramadan, two 
months before his ſubjects; was frequent in his 
prayers ; and that he might not want opportunities 
of kneeling, had fixed in all the ſpacious courts of his 
palace large conſecrated ſtones pointing towards the 
eaſt, for any occaſional exerciſe of his devotion. 
What might not have been hoped from a prince of 
theſe endowments, had they not all been rendered 
uſeleſs and ineffectual to the good of his people by 
the notion of that power which they aſcribed to him 
This will appear, if we conſider how he exerciſed it 
towards his ſubjects in thoſe three great points, which 
are the chief end of government, the preſervation of 
their lives, the ſecurity of their fortunes; and the de- 
termination of juſtice between man and man. 
Foreign envoys, who have given an account of 
their audiences, deſcribe this holy man mounted on 
horſeback in an open court, with ſeveral of his Al- 
cyades, or governors of provinces, about him, ftand- 
ing barefoot, trembling, bowing to the earth, and 
at every word he ſpoke, breaking out into paſſionate 
exclamations of praiſe, as, Great is the wiſdom of 
„our Lord the King; Our Lord the King ſpeaks a8 


san angel from Heaven.” Happy was the man 2 


mong them, who was ſo much a favourite as to be 
ſent on an errand to the moſt remote ſtreet in his ca- 
pital; which he performed with the greateſt alacrity, 
ran through every puddle that lay in his way, and took 
care to return out of breath and covered with dirt, 
that he might ſhew himſelf a diligent and faithful 
— - His Majeſty at the ſame time, to exhibit 
the greatneſs of his power, and ſhew his horſeman- 
ſhip, ſeldom diſmiſſed the toreigner from his pre- 
ſence, until he had entertained him with the ſlaugb- 
ter of two or three of his liege ſubjects, whom be 

2 very 
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very de xterouſſy put to death with the tilt of his 
lance. St. Olon, the French envoy, tells us, that 
when he had his laſt audience of him, he received 

him in robes juſt ſtained with an execution; and 
that he was blooded up to his elbows. by a couple 
of Moors whom he had been butchering with his 
own imperial hands. By the calculation of that 
author, and many others, who have ſince given an 
account of his exploits, we may reckon that by his 
own arm, he killed above forty thouſand of his peo- 
ple. To render himſelf the more awful, he choſe 
to wear a garb of a particular colour when he was 
bent upon execution; ſo that when he a in 
yellow, his great men hid themſelves in corners, 


and durſt not pay their court to him, till he had ſa- 
tiated his thirſt of blood by the death of ſome of his 
loyal commoners, or of ſuch unwary officers of ſtate 
25 chanced to come in his way Upon this account, 
we are told, that the firſt news enquired after every 
morning at Mequinez, was, whether the Emperor 
were ſtirring, and in a good or bad humour? .As 
this prince was a great admirer of architecture, and 
employed many thouſands in works of that kind, if 
he did not approve the plan or the performance, it. 
was uſual for him to ſhew the delicacy of his taſte 
by demoliſhing the building, and putting to death 
all that had a hand in it. I have heard but of one 
inſtance of his mercy, which was ſhewn'to the Maſ. 


er of an Engliſh veſſel. This our countryman 


pre- 
ſented him with a curious hatchet, which he recei- 
red very graciouſly : and aſking him whether it had 
2 good edge, tried it upon the donor, who, ſhpping 


right ear; for old Muley, upon ſecond thoughts, 
confidering that it was not one of his own ſuhjects, 
topped his hand, and would not ſend him to Para- 


for the lives of his people, without mentioning one 
of his Queens whom he was remarkably fond of ; 
% alſo a favourite Prime Miniſter, who was very 

| | dear 


o 


ade from the blow, eſcaped with the loſs only of his 


(iſe. I cannot quit this article of his tenderneſs 
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398 FREEHOLDER, 
dear to him. The firſt died by a kick of her Lord 


the King, when the was big with child, for having 


gathered a flower as ſhe was walking with him in 
his pleaſure garden. The other was baſtinadoed to 


death by his Majeſty ; who, repenting of the drubz 


he had given him when it was too late, to mani. 
ſeſt his eſteem for the memory of ſo. worthy a man, 
executed the ſurgeon that.could not cure him. 

This abſolute monarch was as notable a guardian 
of the fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjects. When 
any man among his people grew rich, in order to 
keep him from being dangerous to the ſtate, he uſed 
to ſend for all his goods and chattels. His govern. 
ors of towns and provinces, who formed themſelves 
upon the example of their Grand Monarque, practiſe 
rapine, violence, extortion, and all the arts of del. 
potic government in their reſpective diſtriQs, that 
they might be the better enabled to make him their 
yearly preſents ; for the greateſt of his Voaceroy: 
could only propoſe to himſelf a comfortable ſubſilt- 
ence out of the plunder of his province, and was in 
certain danger of being recalled or hanged, if he did 
not remit the bulk of it to his dread ſovereign, That 
he might make a right uſe of theſe prodigious trea- 
ſures, which flowed into him from all the parts of 
his wide empire, he took care to bury them under 
ground, by the hands of his moſt truſty ſlaves, and 
then cut their throats, as the moſt effectual method 
to keep them from making diſcoveries, Theſe were 
his ways and means for raiſing money, by which he 
weakened the hands of the factious, and in any cale 
of emergency could employ the whole wealth of his 
empire, which he had thus amaſſed together in his 
ſubterraneous exchequer. | 

As there is no ſuch thing as property under an 
orbitrary government, you may learn what was Mu- 
ley lſhmael's notion of it from the following ſtory: 
Being upon the road, amidſt his life-guards, a little 
before the time of the Ram-Feaſt, he met one of hi- 


Alcyades at the head of his ſervants, who were driv- 
. ing 
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ing a great flock of ſheep to market. The Emperor 
aſked whoſe they were: The Alcyade anſwered with 
profound ſubmiſſion, * They are mine, O Iſhmael! 
„ ſon of Elcherif, of the line of Haſſan.” © Thine ! 
«4 thou fon of a cuckold,” ſaid this ſervant of the 
Lord,“ I thought I had been the only proprietor 
in this country; upon which he run him through 
the body with his lance, and very piouſly diſtributed 
the ſheep among his guards for the celebration of 
the ſeaſt. | 

His determinations of juſtice between man and 


uſed man were indeed very ſummary and deciſive, and 
ern. generally put an end to the vexations of a law-ſuit, 
lves by the ruin both of plaintiff and defendent. Travel- 
eile lers have recorded ſome ſamples of this kind, which 
del- may give us an idea of the bleſſings of his admini- 
that tration. One of his Alcyades complaining to him 
their of a wife, whom he had received from his Majeſty's 
TOYS hand, and therefore could not divorce her, that ſhe 
bliſt- uſed to pull him by the beard ; the Emperor, to re- 
IS m dreſs this grievance, ordered his beard to be pluck- 
did ed up by the roots, that he might not be liable to 
That ary more ſuch affronts. A country farmer having 
trea- accuſed ſome of his negro guards for robbing him of 
ts of drove of oxen, the Emperor readily ſhot the of- 
inder fenders: But afterwards demanding reparation of the 
, and accuſer for the loſs of ſo many brave fellows, and 
ethod inding him inſolvent, compounded the matter with 
were bim by taking away his life. There are many other 
ch he inſtances of the ſame kind. I muſt obſerve. however 
cale ander this head, that the only good thing he is cele- 
F his brated for, during his whole reign, was the clear- 
n his ing of the roads and highways of robbers, with which 
they uſed to be very much infeſted: But his method 
er an vas to ſlay man, woman, and child, who live with- 
Mu- in a certain diſtance from the place where the rob- 
ſtory bery was committed. This extraordinary piece of 
little juſtice could not but have its effects, by making 
of his every road in his empire unſafe for the profeſſion of 
driv- 4 free-booter. 
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I muſt not omit this Emperor's reply to Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, who had taken ſeveral of his ſub. 
jets by way of repriſal for the Engliſh captives that 
were detained in his dominions. Upon the admiral'; 


terms, this good Emperor ſent him word the ſu. 
jocts he had taken were poor men, not worth the 
ranſoming ; and that he might throw them over 
board, or deſtroy them otherwiſe, as he pleaſed. 

Such was the government of Muley Iſhmael, * the 
«© ſervant of God, the Emperor of the faithful, who 
« was courageous in the way of the Lord; the noble, 
the good.” | 

To conclude this account, which is extracted from 
the beſt authorities; I ſhall only obſerve that he ws 
a great admirer of his late moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
In a letter to him, he compliments him with the 
title of 4 ſovereign arbiter of the actions and will 
of his people.” And in a book publiſhed by x 
Frenchman, who was ſent to him as an Ambaſſador, 
is the following paſſage, He is abſolute in his ſtates, 
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« and often compares, himſelf to the Emperor of & 
% France, who, he ſays, is the only perſon that 0 
knows how to reign like himſelf, and to make n 
4% his will the law.“ 8 
This was the Emperor of France, to whom the * 
perſon, who has a great mind to be King of thee N 
realms, owed his education, and from whom be * 
learned his notions of government. What ſhould 4 
hinder one, whoſe mind is ſo well ſeaſoned with ſuch | 
prepoſſeſſions, from attempting to copy after his pa- n 
tron, in the exerciſe of ſuch a power; eſpecially con- > 
ſidering that the party who eſpouſe his intereſt, ne- * 
ver fails to compliment a Prince, that diſtributes al 
his places among them, with unlimited power on li 2 
part, and unconditional obedience on that of his ſub og 
jects. 2 
| um. 
the 
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Friday, September 30, 17135. 


Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


* Evil to him that evil thinks. 
66 
2 V our lateſt advices, both from town and E6un- 
ole try, it appears, that the ladies of Great-Britain 
| who are able to bear arms,” that is, to ſmile 
| from or frown to any purpoſe, have already begun to 
2 commit hoſtilities upon the men of each oppoſite 
jelly party. To this end we are aſſured that many of 
＋. them on both ſides exerciſe before their glaſſes every 
will morning ; that they have already caſhiered ſeveral of 
by their followers as mutineers, who have contradicted 
Nader, them in ſome political converſations ; and that the 
— Whig ladies in particular deſign very ſoon to have a 
. general review of their forces at a play beſpoken by 
a one of their leaders. This ſet of ladies, indeed, as 
* they daily do duty at court, are much more expert 
in the uſe of their airs and graces than their female 
m the utagoniſts, who are moſt of them bred in the coun- 
F theſe try: So that the ſiſterhood of loyaliſts, in reſpe& of 
rouge the fair malecontents, are like an army of regular 
ould forces, compared with a raw undiſciplined militia, 
th ſuch [t is to this misfortune in their education, that we 
his pa may aſcribe the rude and opprobrious language with 
y con vhich the diſaffected part of the ſex treat the preſent 
fl, no WY $034] Family. A little lively ruſtick, who hath 
\tes al ben trained up in ignorance and prejudice, will 
ron hi pattle treaſon a whole winter's evening, and ſtring 
vis (ob gether a parcel of filly ſeditious ſtories, that are 


qually void of decency and truth. Nay, you ſome- 
mes meet with a zealous matron, who ſets up for 
tte pattern of a pariſh, uttering ſuch invectives as 
Vor. IV, 3£ are 
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are highly miſbecoming her, both as a woman and 
a ſubjet. In anſwer, therefore, to ſuch diſloyal ter. 
magants, I ſhall repeat to hem a ſpeech of the honeſt 
and bluat Duc du Sully to an alembiy of Popiſh 
Ladies, who were railing very bitterly againſt Hen. 
ry the ſourth, at his acceſſion to the French throne; 
© Ladies, ſaid he, you have a very good King, if 
« you know when you are well. However, ſet your 
« hearts at reſt ; for he 1s not a man to be ſcolded or 
« ſcratched out of his kingdom.“ 

But as 1 never care to ſpeak of the fair ſex, un- 
leſs I have an occaſion to praiſe them, I ſhall take 
my leave of theſe ungentle damſels; and only beg 
of them, not to make themſelves leſs amiable than 
nature deſigned them, by being rebels to the beſt of 
their abilities, and endeavouring to bring their coun- 
try into bloodſhed and confuſion. Let me therefore 
recommend to them the example of thoſe beautiful 
aſſociates, whom I mentioned in my eighth paper, 
as I have received the particulars of their behaviour 
from the perſon with whom I lodged their aſſociation. 

This adden being written at length in a latge 
roll of the fineſt vellum, with three diſtinct columns 
for the maids, wives, and widows, was opened for 
the ſubſcribers near a fortnight ago. Never was 4 
ſubſcription for a Raffling or an Opera more crowded, 
There is ſcarce a celebrated beauty about town that 
you may not find in one of the three liſts; inſomuch, 
that if a man who did not know the deſign, ſhould 
read only the names of the ſubſcribers, he would 
fancy every column to be a catalogue of toaſts. Mr, 
Motteux has been heard to ſay more than once, that 
if he had the portraits of all the aſſociates, they would 
make a finer auction of pictures, than he or any body 
elſe had ever exhibited. 

Several of theſe ladies indeed criticiſed upon the 
form of the aſſociation. One of them, after the per- 
uſal of it, wondered that among the features to be 
uſed in defence of their country, there was no men- 
tion made of teeth; upon which ſhe ſmiled very 

| charmingly, 
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charmingly, and diſcovered as fine a ſet as ever eye 
beheld, Another, who was a tall lovely prude, 


neſt holding up her head in a moſt majeſtic manner, ſaid, 
pi with ſome diſdain, ſhe thought a good neck might 


have done his majeſty as much ſervice as ſmiles or 
dimples. A third looked upon the affociation us de- 


fective, becauſe ſo neceſſary a word as hands was 

your omitted; and by her manner of taking up the pen, it 
d or was eaſy to gueſs the reaſon of her obje&ion. 

Moſt of the perſons who aſſociated, have done 

un- much mote than by the letter of the aſſociation they 

take were obliged to; having not only ſet their names to 


it, but ſubſcribed their ſevaral aids and ſubſidies for 
the carrying on fo good a cauſe, In the virgin co- 
lumn is one who ſubſcribes fifteen lovers, all of them 
good men and true. There is another who ſubſcribes 
five admirers, with one tall handſome black man fit 
to be a colonel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce one in this 
Iſt who does not engage herſelf to ſupply a quota of 
briſk young fellows, many of them already equipt 


ation with hats and feathers. Among the reſt was a 
large pretty ſprightly coquette, with ſparkling eyes, who 
lumns ſubſcribed two quivers of arrows. 
d for In the column of wives, the firſt who took pen in 
was % hand, writ her own name and one vaſſal, meanin 
ded, her huſband. Another ſubſcribes her huſband 
a that three ſons. Another her huſband and fix coach-horſ- 
much es. Moſt in this catalogue paired themſelves with 
ſhould their reſpective mates, anſwering for them as men 
would of honeſt principles, and fit for the ſervice. 
. Mr. NM. B. There were two in this column that wore 
e, that aſociation ribbons : The firſt of them fubſeribed her 
would huſband, and her huſband's friend; the ſecond a huſ- 
y body band and five lovers: but upon enquiring into their 
characters, they are both of them found to be Tories, 
on the who hung out falſe colours to be ſpies upon the aſ- 
he per- ſociation, or to inſinuate to the world by their ſub- 


ſeriptions, as if a lady of Whig principles could love 
o men- any man beſides her huſband. | 


d verſ 3E 2 | The 
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The widow's column is headed by a fine woman, 
who calls herſelf Boadicea, and ſubſcribes fix hun. 
dred tenants. It was indeed obſerved that the ſtrength 
of the aſſociation lay moſt in this column: every vi. 
dow, in proportion to her jointure, having a great 
number of admirers, and moſt of them diſtinguiſled 
as able men. Thoſe who have examined this liſt, 
compute that there may be three regiments out of it, 
in which there ſhall not be one man under fix foot 
high. 
muſt not conclude this account, without taking 
notice of the aſſociation- xibbon, by which theſe beau. 
tiful confederates have agreed to diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves... It is indeed ſo pretty an ornament, that | 
wonder any Engliſh woman will be without it. 4 
lady of the aſſociation, who bears this badge of al. 
legiance upon her breaſt, naturally produces a de- 
fire in every male beholder of gaining a place in a 
heart which carries on it ſuch a viſible mark of ts 
fidelity. When the beauties of our iſland are thus 
induſtrious to ſhew theſe principles, as well as their 
charms, they raiſe the ſeatiments of their country- 
men, and inſpire them at the ſame time both with 
loyalty and love. What numbers of proſelytes may 
we not expect, when the moſt amiable of Britons 
thus exhibit to their admirers the only terms upon 
which they are to hope for any correſpondence ot 
alliance with them! It is well known that the great. 
eſt blow the French nation ever received, was tht 
dropping of a fine lady's garter, in the reign of king 
Edward the Third. The moſt remarkable battles 
which have been fince gained over that nation, were 
fought under the auſpices of a blue ribbon. As ou! 
Britiſh ladies have ſtill the ſame faces, and our me" 
the ſame hearts, why may we not hope for the ſame 

lorious atchievements from the influence of this 
beautiful breaſt-knot? | 
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Friday, February 10. 1716“, 


—Auxilum, guoniam fic cogitis iꝑſi, 

Dixit, ab hoſte petam : Vultus avertite veſtros, 

Si quis amicus adeſt ; et Gorgonis extulit ora. 
Ovid Met. I. 5. ver. 178. 


Since thus unequally you fight, 'tis time, 

He cry'd, to puniſh-your preſumptuous crime: 
Beware, my friend: his friends were ſoon prepar'd, 
Their fight averting, high the head he rear'd, 
And Gorgon on his ſeverely ſtar'd. 


MANnNWARING. 


T is with great ſpleaſure that I ſee a race of fe- 
male patriots ſpringing up in this iſland. The 
faireſt among the daughters of Great-Britain no long- 
er confine their cares to a domeſtic life, but are grown 
anxious for the welfare of their country, and ſhew 
themſelves good ſtateſwomen as well as good houſe- 
wives. 

Our ſhe-confederates keep pace with us in quaſh- 
ing that rebellion which had begun to ſpread itſelf 
among part of the fair ſex. If the men who are 
true to their King and country, have taken Preſton 
and Perth, the ladies have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the opera and the playhouſe with as little oppoſition 
er bloodſhed. The non- reſiſting women, like their 
brothers in the Highlands, think no poſt tenable a- 
gainſt an army that makes ſo fine an appearance; 
and dare net look them in the face, when they are 
drawn up in battle array. 

As an inſtance of the cheerfulneſs in our fair fel. 
low ſubjects, to oppoſe the deſign of the Pretender, 
did but ſuggeſt in one of my former Papers, That 
0 the fan might be made uſe of with good ſucceſs 


No. 15. « againſt 
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« againſt popery, by exhibiting the -corruptions of 
„the church of Rome in various figures ;?? when 
| immediately they took the hint, and have fince had 
| frequent conſultations upon ſeveral ways and me. 
| thods to make the fan uſeful.” They have un. 
| animouſly agreed upon the following reſolutions, 
| | which are indeed very ſuitable to ladies ho are a 
[ly the ſame time the moſt beautifal and the moſt loyal 
i of their fex, To hide their faces behind the fan, 
1 when they obſerve a Tory gazing upon them. Ne. 
| | 
| 
! 
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my ver to peep through it, but in order to pick out men, 
1 whoſe principles make them worth the conquel. 

| | | To return no other anſwer to a Tory's addreſſes, than 
j by counting the ſticks of it all the while he 1s talk. 
| ing to them. To avoid dropping it in the neigh- 
bourhood of a malecontent, that he may not have a 
opportunity of taking it up. To ſhew their diſbe- 
lief of any Jacobite ſtory by a flirt of it. To fall : 
fanning themſelves, when a Tory comes into one of 
their aſſemblies, as being diſordered at the fight 
of him. 

Theſe are the uſes by which every fan may in the 
hands of a fine woman become ſerviceable to the 
public. But they have at preſent under conſider- 
ation certain fans of a Proteſtant make, that they 
may have a more extenſive influence, and raiſe an ab- 
horrence of Popery in a whole crowd of beholders: For 
they intend to let the world ſee what party they are 
of, by figures and defigns upon theſe fans; as tht 
knights-errant uſed to diſtinguiſh themſelves by de- 
vices on their ſhields, 

There are ſeveral ſketches of pictures which hart 
been already preſented to the ladies for their appto- 
bation ; and out of which ſeveral have made thei! 
choice. A pretty young lady will very ſoon appeat 
with a fan, which has on it a nunnery of lively 
black-eyed veſtals, who are endeavouring to cree? 
out at the grates. Another has a fan mounted with 
a fine paper, on which is repreſented a groupe of 
people upon their knees very devoutly worlbippis 
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an old ten-penny nail. A eertain Lady of great learn- 


ing has choſen for her device the counci ; 
and another, who has a good ſatirical ing: all. 
ed her fan with the figure of a huge taudry wo- 
man, repreſenting the whore of Babylon which ſhe 
is reſolved to ſpread full in the face of any ſiſter 

diſputant, whoſe arguments have a tendency to * 


72 $a The following defigns are executed on ſeve- 
4, ral mountings. The ceremony of the holy pontiff 
— opening the mouth of a cardinal in 2 full confiſtory. 
er. = gentleman with a triple crown upon his head, 
ques — ig with child, being the portrait of Pope Joan. 
— oP ods purchaſing great quantities of ſaggots 
bevy a ruſh-wood for the converſion of heretics. A 
. * . ee one hand, and hold- 
— view of Smithfield. e eee 
1 : . our Ladies make their zeal thus viſible 
* . eir fans, and, every time they open them 
8 iſplay an error of the church of Rome, it cannot 
4 but — a good effect, by ſhewing the enemies of 
* our preſent eſtabliſhment the folly of what they are 
* „ At leaſt, every one muſt allow that 
more innocent engines for pro i 
4 yr * 3 religion, than bra, my whe ye 
＋ = like machines, which. are made uſe of for 
* 7 advancement of the Roman Catholic. - Beſides, 
2 rey OY will of courſe ſtudy her fan, ſhe will 
br + perfect miſtreſs of the contraverſy at leaſt in 
P point of popery ; and as her curiofity will put 
* a _— the peruſal of every other fan that is faſh- 
3 — * I doubt not but in a very little time there 
5 * — be a woman of quality in Great Britain, 
"fn _— d nofiþe an over-match for an Iriſh prieſt. 
* — N utiful part of this iſland, whom I am proud 
= A 5 r amongſt the moſt candid of my readers, 
* — is. ewiſe do well to reflect, that our diſpute at 
op == 3 our civil as well as religious rights. 
na ry erefore only offer it to their thoughts, as a 
t that highly deſerves their conſideration, whe- 


ther 
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ther the fan may not alſo be made uſe of with re- 

rd to our political conſtitution. As a freeholder, 

would not have them confine their cares for us a; 
we are Proteſtants, but at the ſame time have an eye 
to our happineſs as we are Britons. In this caſe, 
they would give a new turn to the minds of their 
countrymen, if they would exhibit on their fans the 
ſeveral grievances of a tyrannical government. Why 
might not an audience of Muley Iſhmael, or a Turk 
dropping his handkerheief in his ſeraglio, be pro- 
per ſubjects to expreſs their abhorence both of de- 
ſpotic power, and of male tyranny? Or if they 
have a fancy for burleſque, what would they think 
of a French cobler cutting ſhoes for ſeveral of his 
fellow-ſubje&s out of an old apple tree? On the 
contrary, a fine woman, who would mantain the 


dignity of her ſex, might bear a ſtring of galley- t 
ſlaves, dragging their chains the whole breadth of te 
her fan; and at the fame time, to celebrate her own n 
triumphs, might order every ſlave to be drawn with A 
the face of one of her admirers. ti 
I only propoſe theſe as hints to my gentle readers, w 
which they may alter or improve as they ſhall think na 
fit : But cannot conclude without congratulating our lat 
country upon this diſpoſition among the moſt ami- ble 
able of its inhabitants, to conſider in their ornaments ed 
the advantage of the public as well as of their ble 
perſons. It was with the ſame ſpirit, though not with wh 
the ſame politeneſs, that the ancient Britiſh women wh 
had the figures of monſters painted on their naked ter 
bodies, in order, as our hiſtorians tell us, to make ſon 
themſelves beautiful in the eyes of their countrymen, ; 
and terrible to their enemies. If this project goes rur; 
on, we may boaſt, that our ſiſter Whigs have the doy 
fineſt fans, as well as the moſt beautiful faces, of 2ny wit] 
ladies in the world. At leaſt, we may venture to tow: 
foretel, that the figures in their fans will lefſen the abo1 
Tory intereſt, much more than thoſe in the Oxford : | 


almanacks will advance it. 


= 
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— Studns rudie, ſermone barbarus, impetu flrenuus, 
'by manu promptus, cogitatione celer. 
urk V᷑I. PATERC. 


ro- 
de- Unpolitely educated, expreſſing himſelf in yulgar 
hey language, boiſterous, eager at a fray, and over haſty 
ink in taking up an opinion. 

his 


the OR the honour of his Majeſty, and the ſafety 
the of his government, we cannot but obſerve, 
ley- that thoſe who have appeared the greateſt enemies 
| of to both, are of that rank of men who are com- 
oun monly diſtinguiſhed by the title of Fox-hunters. 
with As ſeveral of theſe have had no part of their educa- 


tion in cities, camps, or courts, it is doubtful 
whether they are of greater ornament or uſe to the 
nation in which they live. It would be an ever- 
laſting reproach to politics, ſhould ſuch men be a- 
ble to overturn an eſtabliſhment which has been form- 


ents ed by the wiſeſt laws, and is ſupported by the a- 
their bleſt heads. The wrong notions and prejudices 
with which cleave to many of theſe country-gentlemen, 
men who have always lived out of the way of being bet- 
aked ter informed, are not eaſy to be conceived by a per- 
make ſon who has never converſed with them. 


men, That I may give my readers an image of theſe 
goes rural ſtateſmen, I ſhall, without farther preface, ſet 
e the down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to have 


f any with one of them ſome time ago. I was travelling 
re to towards one of the remoteſt parts of England ; when, 
n the about three o'clock in the afternoon, ſeeing a coun- 
xford try-gentleman trotting before me with a ſpaniel by 


his horſe's fide, F made up to him. Our converſa- 
Vor. IV. 3F tion 
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tion opened, as uſual, upon the weather; in which 
we were very unanimous, having both 2 that 
it was too dry for the ſeaſon of year. My fellow. 
traveller, upon this, obſerved to me, there had been 
no good weather fince the Revolution. I was alittle 
ſtartled at ſo extraordinary a remark ; but would not 
interrupt him till he proceeded to tell me of the fine 
weather they uſed to have in King Charles the Se- 
cond's reign. I only anſwered; that I did not ſee 
how the badneſs of the weather could be the King'; 
fault ; and, without waiting for his reply aſked him, 
whoſe houſe it was we ſaw upon a riſing ground at 
a little diſtance from us. He told me 1t belonged 
to an old fanatical cur, Mr. ſuch-a-one. © You 
© muſt have heard of him,” ſays he, © he is one of 
the rump.” I knew the gentleman's character up- 
on hearing his name; but aſſured him, that to my 
knowledge he was a good churchman. Ay! ſays he 
with a kind of ſurpriſe, © we are told in the country, 
© that he ſpoke twice in the Queen's time againſt 
%% taking off the duties upon French claret.” This 
naturally led us into the proceedings of late Parlia- 
ments; upon which occaſion he affirmed roundly, 
that there had not been one good law paſſed ſince 
King William's acceſſion to the throne, except the 
act for preſerving the game. I had a mind to ſee 
him out, and therefore did not care for contradicting 
him. Is it not hard,” ſays he, that honeſt gen- 
« tlemen ſhould be taken into cuſtody of meſſenger: 
to prevent them from acting according to their 
„ conſciences? But,” ſays he, © what can we expect 
© when a parcel of factious ſons of whores” —lle 
was going on in a great paſſion; but chanced to miſs 
his dog, who was amuſing himſelf about a buſh that 
grew at ſome diſtance behind us. We ſtood ſtill un- 
till he had whiſtled him up; when he fell into a long 
panegyric upon his ſpaniel, who ſeemed indeed ex- 
cellent in his kind: But I found the moſt remark- 
able adventure of his life was, that he had once like 


to have worried a difſenting-teacher. The _ 
co 
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could hardly fit on his horſe for laughing all the 
while he was giving me the particulars of this ſtory, 
which I found had mightily endeared his dog to him, 
and, as he himſelf told me, had made him a great 
favourite among all the honeſt gentlemen of the 
country. We were at length diverted from this piece 
of mirth by a poſt-boy, who, winding his horn at us, 
my companion gave him two or three curſes, and 
left the way clear for him. I fancy,” ſaid I, 
that poſt brings news from Scotland. I ſhall long 
to ſee the next Gazette.“ Sir,“ ſays he, I make 
„it a rule never to believe any of your printed 
„news. We never ſee, Sir, how things go, ex- 
cept now and then in Dyer's Letter, and | read that 
more for the {tile than the news. The man has a 
clever pen, it muſt be owned. But is it not ſtran 

that we ſhould be making war upon Church of 
England men with Dutch and Swiſs fcldiers, men 
« of antimonarhical principles? Theſe foreigners 
will never be loved in England, Sir; they have 
not that wit and good breeding that we have.“ I 
muſt confeſs, I did not expect to hear my new ac- 
quaintance value himſelf upon theſe qualifications ; 
but finding him ſuc.: a critic upon foreigners, I aſk. 
ed him, if he had ever travelled? He told me, he 
did not know what travelling was good for, but to 
teach a man to ride the great horſe, to jabber French, 
and to talk againſt paſſive obedience : To which he 
added, that he ſcarce ever knew a Traveller in his 
life who had not forſook his principles, and loſt his 
hunting- ſeat. For my part,” ſays he, I and my 
father before me have always been for paſſive o- 
* bedience, and ſhall be always for oppoſing a Prince 
who makes ufe of Miniſters that are of another 
opinion. But where do you intend to inn to- 


night? (for we were now come in fight of the 


next town) I can help you to a very good land- 
lord, if you will go along with me. He is a luſty 
Jolly fellow, that lives well, at leaſt three yards 
m the girth, and the beſt Church of England man 
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« upon the road.” I had the curioſity to ſee thi; 


high-church inn-keeper, as well as to enjoy more of h 
the converſation of my fellow-traveller ; and there. 
fore readily conſented to ſet our horſes together for c 
that night. As we rode fide by fide through the t 
town, I was let into the characters of all the prin. t 
cipal inhabitants whom we met in our way. One v 
was a dog, another a whelp, another a cur, and an- p 
bother the ſon of a bitch ; under which ſeveral deno- ; 
minations were comprehended all that voted on the n 
Whig fide in the laſt election of burgeſſes. As for 21 
thoſe of his own party, he diſtinguiſhed them by : h 
nod of his head, and aſked them, how they did by al 
their Chriſtian names. Upon our arrival at the inn, h 
my companion fetched out the jolly landlord, who 1 
knew him by his whiſtle. Many endearments and 8 
private whiſpers paſſed between them; though it wa th 
eaſy to ſee, by the landlord's ſcratching his head, b 
that things did not go to their wiſhes, The landlord ar 
had ſwelled his body to a prodigious ſize, and work- tr 
ed up his complexion to ſuch a ſtanding crimſon by m 
his zeal for the proſperity of the Church, which he be 
expreſſed every hour of the day, as his cuſtomers pi 
dropped in, by repeated bumpers. He had not time fir 
to go to church himſelf; but, as my friend told me th 
in my ear, had headed a mob at the pulling down tir 
of two or three meeting-houſes. While ſupper was al 
preparing, he enlarged upon the happineſs of the di; 
neighbouring ſhire ; for,“ ſays he, there is ſcarce} in 
«© a Preſbyterian in the whole country, except the ha 
« Biſhop.” In ſhort, I found by his diſcourſe that col 
he had learned a great deal of politics, but not one len 
word of religion, from the Parſon of his pariſh ; and all 
indeed, that he had ſcarce any other notion of reli. but 
gion, but that it conſiſted in hating Preſbyterians. / off 
had a remarkable inſtance of his notions in this par- liq 
_ ticular. Upon ſeeing a poor decrepit old woman ma 
paſs under the window where he fat, he deſired me the 
to take notice of her; and afterwards informed me, We 
fre 


that ſhe was generally reputed a witch by the mm 
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try people; but that, for his part, he was apt to be- 
lieve, ſhe was a Preſhyterian. | | 
Supper was no ſooner ſerved in, than he took oc- 
caſion, from a ſhoulder of mutton that lay before us, 
to cry up the plenty of England, which would be 
the happieſt country in the world, provided we 
would live within ourſelves. Upon which he ex- 
patiated upon the inconveniences of trade, that car- 
ried from us the commodities of our country, and 
made a parcel of upſtarts as rich as men of the moſt 
ancient families of England. He then declared frank- 
ly, that he had always been againſt all treaties and 
alliances with foreigners. © Our wooden walls,” ſays 
he, * are our ſecurity ; and we may bid defiance to 
« the whole world, eſpecially if they ſhould attack 


and us when the militia is out.” I ventured to reply, 
Was that I had as great an opinion of the Eagliſh fleet as 
ead, he had ; but I could not ſee how they could be paid, 
lord and manned, and fitred out, unleſs we encouraged 
k- trade and navigation. He replied, with ſome vehe. 
by mence, that he would undertake to prove trade would 
| he be the ruin of the Engliſh nation. I would fain have 


put him upon it; but he contented himſelf with af. 
irming it more eagerly ; to which he added two or 
three curſes upon the London merchants, not forget- 
ting the directors of the bank. After ſupper, he 
akked me, if I was an admirer of punch; and imme- 
diately called for a ſneaker. I took this occafion to 


carce inſinuate the advantages of trade, by obſerving to 
the tum, that water was the only native of England that 
that could be made uſe of on this occaſion : But that the 
one lemons, the brandy, the ſugar, and the nutmeg, were 
and all foreigners, This put him into ſome confuſion; 
reli 


but the landlord, who overheard me, brought him 
off, by affirmiug, that for conſtant uſe there was no 
liquor like a cup of Engliſh water, provided it had 
malt enough in it. My ſquire 3 heartily at 


d me the conceit, and made the landlord fit down with us. 
| me, We ſat pretty late over our punch; and amidſt a 
coun great deal of improving diſcourſe, drank the healths. 
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of ſeveral perſons in the country, whom I had never 
heard of, that they both aſſured me, were the ableſt 
ſtateſmen in the nation: And of ſome Londoners, 
whom they extolled to the ſkies for their wit, and 
who, I knew, paſled in town for filly fellows, It 
being now midnight, and my friend perceiving by 
his almanack, that the moon was up, he called for 
his horſes, and took a ſudden reſolution to go to his 
honſe, which was at three miles diſtance = the 
town, after having bethought himſelf, that he never 
flept well out of his own bed. He ſhook me very 
heartily by the hand at parting, and diſcovered a 
great air of ſatisfaQtion in his looks, that he had met 
with an opportunity of ſhewing his parts ; and left 
me a much wiſer man than he found me. 


Friday, March 9, 1716 *. 
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Illis ira modum ſupra oft, et ſape ee mor/ibus 
Inſpirant— 
VI. GEORG. 4. ver. 3 36. 


* The wrathful race, 

When once provok'd, aſſault the aggreſſor's face; 
There fix their ſtrings. 

D&RYDEX. 


N the wars of Europe which were waged among 


our forefathers, it was uſual for the enemy, when 


there was a King in the field, to demand by a trum- 
pet in what part of the camp he reſided, that they 
might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion, Our 
party-conteſts in England were heretoſore managed 
with the ſame kind of decency and good breeding. 
The perſon of the Prince was always looked upon 35 
ſacred ; and whatever ſevere uſage his friends Of 
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miniſters met with, none preſumed to direct their 
hoſtilities at their ſovereign. The enemies of our 
preſent ſettlement are of ſuch a coarſe kind of make, 
and ſo equally void of of loyalty and good manners, 
that they are grown ſcurrilous upon the Royal Family, 
and treat the moſt exalted characters with the moſt 
opprobrious language. 

This petulance in converſation is particularly ob- 
ſerved to prevail among ſome of that ſex where it 
appears the moſt unbecoming and the moſt unnatural. 
Many of theſe act with the greater licentiouſneſs, 
becauſe they know they can act with the greater 


impunity. This conſideration indeed engages the 


moſt generous and well-bred even of our ſhe-male- 
contents, to make no ill uſe of the indulgence of our 
lawgivers, and to diſcover in their debates, at leaſt 
the delicacy of the woman, if not the duty of the 
ſubject. But it is generally remarked, that every 
one of them, who 1s a ſhrew in domeſtic life, is now 
become a ſcold in politics. And as for thoſe of 
the party who are of a ſuperior rank, and unblem- 
hed virtue, it muſt be a melancholy reflection for 
them to conſider, that all the common women of the 
town are of their fide; for which reaſon they ought 
to preſerve a more than ordinary modeſty in their 
latirical excurſions, that their characters may not be 
lable to ſuſpicion. * 

If there is not ſome method found out for allay- 
ing theſe heats and animoſities among the fair ſex, 
one does not know to what outrages they may pro- 


ceed. I remember a hero in Scarron, who finding 


himſelf oppoſed by a mixed multitude of both ſexes 
vith a great deal of virulent language, after hav- 
ug brought them to a ſubmiſſion, gave order (to keep 
them from doing farther miſchief) that the men 
ſhould be diſarmed of their clubs, and that the wo- 
nen ſhould have their nails pared, We are not yet 
reduced to the neceſſity of applying ſuch violent re- 
nedies; but as we daily receive accounts of ladies 
httling on both ſides, and thoſe who appear againſt 

the 
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the conſtitution make war upon their antagoniſt, 
by many unfair practices and unwarrantable methods, 
I think it is very convenient there ſhould be a car. 
tel ſettled between them. If they have not yet 2. 
rom upon any thing of this nature among them. 
elves, I would propoſe to them the following plan, 
in which I have ſketched out ſeveral rules ſuited to 
the politeſt ſex in one of the moſt civilized nations. 


HAT in every political rencounter between 
woman and woman, no weapon ſhall be made 
uſe of but the tongue. 

That in the courſe of the engagement, if either 
of the combatants, finding herſelf hard preſt by her 
adverſary, ſhall proceed to perſonal reflections or dil. 
covery of ſecrets, they ſhall be parted by the ſtanders- 
by. 
| "That when both ſides are drawn up in a full af. 
fembly, it ſhall not be lawful for above five of them 
to talk at the ſame time. one 

That if any ſhall detrat from a lady's character 

unleſs ſhe be abſent), the ſaid detractreſs ſhall be 
rthwith ordered to the loweſt place of the room. 

That none preſume to ſpeak diſreſpe&fully of hs 
Majeſty, or any of the Royal family, on pain of 
three hours ſilence. 

That none be permitted to talk ſpitefully of the 

court, unleſs they can produce vouchers that they 
have been there. | 

That the making uſe of news which goes about 

in whiſper, unleſs the author be produced, or the 
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fact well atteſted, ſhall be deemed ſighting with white pri 
powder, and contrary to the laws of war. | 
That any one who produces libels or lampoons, cio 
ſhalt be regarded in the fame manner as one who con 
ſhoots with poiſoned bullets. libe 
That when a lady is thoroughly convinced of the ſtu 
falſhood of any ſtory ſhe has related, ſhe ſhall glwe ora 


her parole not to tell it for a certain truth that 
winter. 
Tha 


* 
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That when any matter of doubt ariſes which can. 
not otherwiſe be decided, appeal ſhall be made to a 
toſt, if there be any ſuch in the company. | 

That no coquette, 2 ſhe can do it 
with a good air, ſhall be allowed to ſigh for the dan- 
ger of the church, or to ſhiver at the apprehenſions 
of fanaticiſm. 

That when a woman has talked an hour and an 
half, it ſhall be lawful to call her down to order. 

As this civil diſcord among the ſiſterhood of Great- 


ing war, conſiſting altogether of drawn battles, it is 
the more neceſſary that there ſhould be a cartel ſet- 
tled among them. Befides, as our Engliſh ladies are 
at preſent the greateſt ſtateſwomen in Europe, 
will be in danger of making themſelves the moſt 
unamiable part of their ſex, if they continue to give 
a looſe to intemperate language, and to a low kind 
of ribaldry, which is not uſed among the women of 
faſhion in any other country. 
Diſcretion and good nature have been always look- 
ed upon as the diſtinguiſhing ornaments of female 
converſation. The woman, whoſe price is above 
« rubies,” bas no particular in the character given 
of her by the wiſe man, more endearing, than that 
ſhe openeth her mouth with wiſdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindneſs.” Beſides, every 
herce ſhe-zealot ſhould conſider, that however any 
other of the ſex may ſeem to applaud her as a par- 
tiſan, there is none of them who would not be afraid 
of aſſociating himſelf with her in any of the more 
private relations of life. . Y 
| ſhall only add, that there is no talent ſo perni- 
cious as eloquence, to thoſe who have it not under 
command * — which reaſon, women, who are ſo 


ſtudy with the greateſt application, the rules of female 
oratory delivered in that excellent treatiſe; intitled, 
© the government of the tongue.” Had that author 
foreſeen the political ferment which is now raiſed 


Britain is likely to engage them in a long and linger- 


liberally gifted by nature in this particular, ought to 
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among the ſex, he would probably have -made his 
book larger by ſome chapters than it is at preſent: 
But what is wanting in that work, may, I hope, 
in ſome meaſure, be ſupplied by the above written 
cartel, 


_ Friday, March 23, 1216. 


* 


— 


— . viſa ſecundent. 
Luc. lib. . ver. 636. 


Proſper the viſion, heay'n ! 
T is an old obſervation, that a time of peace 


is always a time of .prodigies ; for as our 
news- writers muſt adorn their papers with that which 
the critical call the marvellous, they are forced in 2 
dead calm of affairs, to ranfack every element for 
proper amuſements, and either to aſtonith their readers 
from time to time with a ſtrange and wonderful fight, 
or be content to loſe their cuſtom. The ſea is gene- 
rally filled with monſters when there are no fleets 
upon it, Mount Mtna immediately began to rage 
upon the extinction of the rebellion : And wo to the 
people of Catanea, if the peace continues; for they 
are ſure to be ſhaken every week with earthquakes, 
until they are relieved by the ſiege of ſome other 
great town in Europe; The air has likewiſe coptri- 
buted its quota of prodigies. We had a blazing tar 
by the mail from Genoa; and in the preſent 
dearth of battles have been very opportunely enter- 
tained by perſons of undoubted credit, with a civil 
war in the clouds, where our ſharp-ſighted malecon- 
tents diſcovered many objects inviſible to an eye that 
is dimmed by Whig principles. 
I queſtion not but this paper will fall in with the 
preſent humour, ſince it contains à very remarkable 
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vifion of a Highland Seer, who is famous among the 
mountains, and known by the name of Second-lighted 
Sawney. Had he. been able to write, we might 
probably have ſeen this viſion ſooner in print ; for 
it happened to him very early in the late hard winter; 
and is tranſmited to me by a ſtudent of Glaſgow, 
who took the whole relation from him, and ſtuck 
cloſe to the facts, though he has delivered them in 


his own ſtile. 


AWNEY was deſcended of an ancient family, 
very much renowned for their {kill in prognoſ- 
tics, Mott of his anceſtors were ſecond fighted ; and 
his mother but narrowly eſcaped being burnt for a 
witch. As he was going out one morning very 
early to ſteal a ſheep, he was ſeized on the ſudden 
with a fit of ſecond fight. -- The face of the whole 
country about. him was changed in the twinkling of 
an eye, and preſented him wirh a wide proſpe& of 
new ſcenes and objects, which he had never ſeen 
until that day, 
He diſcovered at a great diſtance from him a 
fabric, which caft ſuch a glittering light about it, 
that it looked like a huge rock of diamond. Upon 
the top of it was planted a ſtandard, ſtreaming in 2 
ſtrong northern wind, and embroidered with a mix- 
ture of thiſtles and flower-de-luces. As he was a- 
muſing himſelf with this ſtrange ſight, he heard a 
bagpipe at ſome diſtance behind him ; and, 
about, ſaw a general, who ſeemed very much ani- 
mated with the ſound of it, marching towards. him 


at the head of a numerous army. He learnt upon 


enquiry, that they were making a proceſſion to the 
lructure which ſtood before him, and which he found 
Was the temple of rebellion. He immediately ſtruck 
in with them; but deſcribed this march to the tem- 


ple with ſo much horror, that he ſhivered every joint 


all the while he ſpoke of it. They were forced to 

camber over ſo many rocks, and to tread upon the 

"uk of ſo many precipices, that they were often 
3 G 3. 
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in danger of their lives. Sawney declared, that, for 
his own part, he walked in fear of his neck every 
ſtep he took. Upon their coming within a few fur. 
longs of the temple, they paſſed through a very thick 
grove, conſecrated to'a deity, who was known 
the name of Treaſon. They here diſperſed them. 
ſelves into abundance of labyrinths and covered walks, 
which led to the temple. The path was ſo very 
ſlippery, the ſhade ſo exceeding gloomy, and the 
whole wood fo full of echoes, that they were forced 
to march with the greateſt warineſs, circumſpection 
and filence. They at length arrived at a geeat gate, 
which was the principal avenue to that magnificent 
fabric. Sawney ſtood ſome time at the entrance to 
obſerve the ſplendor of the building, and was not 2 
little entertained with a prodigious number of ſtatues, 
which were planted up and down in a ſpacious court 
that lay before it ; but upon examining it more nicely, 
he found the whole fabric, which made ſuch a glit- 
tering appearance, and ſeemed impregnable, was com- 
poſed of ice, and that the ſeveral ſtatues, which ſeem- 
ed at a diſtance to be made of the whiteſt marble, 
were nothing elſe but ſo many figures in ſnow. The 
front of the temple was very curiouſly adorned with 
ſtars and garters, ducal coronets, generals ſtaffs, and 
many other emblems of honour, wrought in the moſi 
beautiful froſt work. After having ſtood at gaze 
fome time before this great gate, he diſcovered on it 
an inſcription, ſignifying it to be the gate of perjury- 
There was erected near it a great Collofſus in ſnow, 
that had two faces, and was dreſſed like a Jeſuit, 
with one of his hands upon a book, and the other 
graſping a + Upon entering into the court, 
he — a — red — of ſeveral of the figures. 
There was Sedition with a trumpet in her hand, and 
Rapine in the garb of a Highlander: Ambition, 
"Envy, Diſgrace, Poverty, and Diſappointment, were 
all of them repreſented under their proper emblems. 
Among other ſtatues, he obſerved that of Rumour 
— whiſpering an idiot in the ear, who was the repre” 
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ſentative of Credulity ; and Faſhion embracing with, 
her hundred arms an old faſhioned figure in a ſteeple 
crowned hat, that was deſigned to expreſs'a cunning 
old gipſy called Pafhive-Obedience. Zeal too had 2 
place among the reſt, with a bandage over her eyes; 


though one would not have expected to have ſeen 


her repreſented in ſnow. But the moſt remarkable 
object in this court-yard, was a huge tree that grew 
up before the porch of the temple, and was of the 
lame kind with that which Virgil tells us flouriſhed 
at the entrance of the infernal regions : For it bore 
nothing but dreams, which hung in cluſters under 
every leaf of it. The travellers refreſhed themſelves 


in the ſhade of this tree before they entered the tem- 


ple of Rebellion; and after their frights and fatigues, 
received great comfort in the fruit which fell from 
it, At lengrh the gates of the temple flew open, 
and the crowd ruſhed into it. In the centre of it 
was 2 grim idol, with a ſword in the right hand, and 
a fixebrand in the left. The fore part of the pe- 
deſtal was curiouſly emboſſed with a trumpet ; while 
the back part, that lay more out of ſight, was filled 
with gibbets and axes, This dreadful idol is wor- 
ſhipped, like ſeveral of old, with human ſacrifices, 
and his votaries were conſulting among themſelyes, 
how to gratify him with hecatombs ; when on a 
fudden they were ſurpriſed with the alarm of a great 
light which appeared in the ſouthern part of the 
heavens, and made its progreſs directly towards them. 
This light appeared as a great maſs of flame, or. ra- 
ther glory, like that of the ſun in its ſtrength. There 
were three figures in the midſt of it, who were 
known by their ſeveral hieroglyphics, to be Reli- 
gion, Loyalty, and Valour. e laſt had a graceful 
air, a blooming countenance, and a ſtar upon his 
breaſt, which ſhot forth ſeveral pointed beams of a 
peculiar luſtre, The glory which encompaſſed them 
covered the place, and darted its rays with ſo much 
trength, that the whole fabric and all its ornaments 
began to melt. The ſeveral emblems of honour, 
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which were wrought on the front in the brittle mate. 
rials above mentioned, trickled away under the firſt 
impreſſions of the heat, In ſhort, the thaw was ſo 
violent, that the temple and ſtatues ran off in a ſud. 
den torrent, and the whole winter- piece was diſſolved, 
The covered walks were laid open by the light 
which ſhone through every part of them; and the 
dream tree withered like the famous gourd, that was 
ſmitten by the noon- day ſun. As for the votaries, 
they left the place with the greateſt precipitation, 
and difperſed themſelves by fight into a thouſand 
different paths among the mountains. 


Monday, April 2, 1716 *. 
I. verbis virtutem illude ſuperbir. 
1 IR. En. . ver + 634, 


Go now, vain boaſter, and'true valour ſcorn. 
hw "$44 Dxrves, 
.S I was ſome years ago engaged in converſation 
_ with a faſhionable Freack abbe upon a ſubjed 
which the people of that kingdom love to tart in 
diſcourſe, the cotnparative greatneſs of the two na- 
tions, he aſked me, © how many ſouls I thought 
there might be in London?” _ I replied, being 
willing to do my country all the honour I fairly 
conld, that there were ſeyeral who computed thew 
at near a million: but not finding that ſurpriſe I ex- 
pected in his countenance, I returned the queſtion 
upon him, how many he thought there might be in 
Paris? To which he anſwered with a certain gri- 
Mace of coldneſs and indiſſerence, about ten or 
twelve millions,” 4 
It would indeed be incredible to a man who has 
never been in France, ſhould one relate the extrava- 
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gant notion they entertain of themſelves, and the 


mean opinion they have of their neighbours. There 
re certainly (notwithſtanding the viſible decay of 
learning and taſte which has appeared among them 
of late years) many particular perſons in that coun- 
try, who are eminent in the e. degree for their 
good ſenſe, as well as for their knowledge in all the 
arts and ſciences. But I believe every one who is 
acquainted with them, will allow that the people 
in general fall ſhort of thoſe who border upon them 
in ſtrength and ſolidity of underſtanding. One would 
therefore no more wonder to ſee the moſt ſhallow 
nation of Europe the moſt vain, than to find the moſt 
empty fellows in every diſtin& nation more conceited 
ind cenſorious than the reſt of their countrymen. 
Prejudice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally proceed from 
inexperience of the world, and ignorance of mankind. 
As it requires but very ſmall abilities to diſcover the 
imperfections of another, we find that none are more 
apt to turn their neighbours into ridicule, than thoſe. 
who are the moſt ridiculous in their own private 
conduct. | 

Thoſe among the French who have ſeen nothing 
but their own country, can ſcarce bring themſelves 
to believe that a nation which lies never ſo little 
north of them, is not full of Goths and Vandals. 


Nay, thoſe among them who travel into foreign parts 


xe ſo prejudiced in favour of their own imaginary 
politeneſs, that they are apt to look upon every thing 
5 barbarous in proportion as it deviates from what 
they find at home. No leſs a man than an ambaCl- 
kdor of France, being in converſation with our King 


al glorious memory, and willing to encourage his 


meg. told him, that he talked like a Frenchman. - 


de King ſmiled at the encomium which was given 
lim, and only replied, © Sir, I am ſure you do.” 
An eminent writer of the laſt age was ſo offended at 
ts kind of inſolence, which ſhewed itſelf very plen- 
wully in one of their travellers who gave an account 
# England, that he vindicated the honour of his 


country 
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country in a book full of juſt ſatire and ingenuity, 
I need not acquaint my reader, that I mean Biſhop 
Sprat's anſwer to Sorbiere. | 

Since I am upon this head, I cannot forbear men. 
tioning ſome profound remarks that I have been 
lately ſhewn in a French book, the author of which 
lived, it ſeems, ſome time in England. The Engliſh,” 
ſays this curious traveller, very much delight in 
pudding. This is the favourite diſh not only af 


<= << w*, 4 


t the clergy, but of the people in general. Provided 1 
« there be a pudding upon the table, no matter what * 
tt are the other diſhes ; they are ſure to make a ſeaſ . ; 
« They think themſelves ſo happy when they have . 
« a pudding before them, that if any would tell 4 - 
« friend he isarrived in a lucky jointure, the ordinary * 
« ſalutation is; Sir, I am glad to ſee you; you are 80 

« come in pudding time.“ | 
One cannot have the heart to be angry at this ju- Fr 
dicious obſerver, notwithſtanding he has treated us _ 
like a race of Hottentots, becauſe he only taxes us By 
with our inordinate love of pudding, which, it nul bel 
be confeſſed, is not ſo elegant a diſh as frog and ſalle 110 
Every one who has been at Paris, knows that U - 
gros Milord Anglois is a frequent jeſt upon the Frenci wo 
ſtage ; as if corpulence was a proper ſubject for {a 77 
tire, or 2 man of honour could help his being f & 
who eats ſuitable to his quality. Mer 
It would be endleſs. to recount the invectiv flu 
which are to be met with among the French hiſte Gar 
rians, and even in Mezeray himſelf, againſt the man 0 
ners of our countrymen, Their authors in oth Eli: 
kinds of writings are likewiſe very liberal in che que 
racers of the. ſame nature. I cannot forbear mei ien 
tioning the learned Monſieur Patin in particulate 
who tells us in ſo many words, That the Engl 470 
* are a people whom he naturally abhors :” 4 4; 
in another place, That he looks upon the Eng" 5% 
* among the ſeveral nations of men, as he does uf Ceſt 
« wolves among the ſeveral ſpecies of beats.” WT 
V 


Rritiſh writer would, be very juſtly charged wi 
N 
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uy, want of politeneſs, who, in return to this civility, 
hop ſhould look upon the French as that part of mankind 


which anſwers to a ſpecies in the brute creation, 
nen. whom we call in Engliſh by the name of Monkies. 


been If the French load us with theſe indignities, we 
hich may obſerve, for our comfort, that they give the 
ſh," reſt of their borderers no better quarter. If we are 
at in 


a dull, heavy, phlegmatic people, we are, it ſeems 
no worſe than our neighbours. As an inſtance, I 
ſhall ſet down at large a remarkable paſſage in à fa- 
mous book intitled See, written many years 


feal. ago by the celebrated Monfieur Chevreau ; after hav- 
have ing advertiſed my reader that the Ducheſs of Hano-— 
ell 1 ver, and the Princeſs Elizabeth of Bohemia, who 
inary are mentioned in it, were the late excellent Princeſs 


Sophia and her fiſter. 
Tilenus, pour un Allemand, parle & ecrit bien 


5 ju· Frangois, dit Scaliger: Gretzer a bien de Peſprit pour 
ed Us un Allemand, dit le Cardinal du Perron: Et be P. 
(es Us Boubours met en queflion, Si un Allemand peut etre 
t mull bel eſprit? On ne doit juger ni bien ni mal d'une na- 


tion par un particulier, ni d'un particulier par fa na- 
tion, II y a des Allemand, comme des Frangors, qui 
nont point & eſprit; des Allemands, qui on ſgeu plus 
i Hebreu, plus de Grec, que Scaliger & le Cardinal 
du Perron: Phonore fort le P. Boubours, qui a du 
nerite; mais j'oſe dire, que la France a point de 
Plus bel efprit que Madame la Ducheſſe de Hanovre 
d'aujourd hui, ni de perſonne plus de ſolidement ſav- 
ante et philoſophie que Petoit Madame la Princeſſe 
Elizabeth de Boheme, ſa ſœur: Et je ne crots pas 
que Pon refuſe le meme titre a beaucoup d' Academ- 
icien d Allemagne dont les ouvrages meriteroient hien 
etre traduits, 11 y a d' autres Princeſſes en Al- 
lmagne, qui ont inſiniment de I efprit. Les Frangois 
Gent, c'eſt un Allemand, pour exprimer un homme 
peſant, Brutal: les Allemande, comme les Italiens, 
Celt un Frangois, pour dire un fon un etourdi. 
C aller trop loin : comme le Prince de Sale dit de 
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Ruyter ; Il eſt honnete homme, c'eſt bien dommage 


qu'il ſoit Chretien, Chevreana, Tom. I. 


« Tilenus ſays Scaliger, ſpeaks and writes well 
« for a German. _ Gretzer has a great deal of wit for 
« a German, ſays Cardinal Perron, And father 
„% Bohours makes it a queſtion, whether a German 
« can be a wit? One ought not to judge well or ill 


of a nation from a particular perſon, nor of a par. 
&© ticular perſon from his nation. There are Ger. 
« mans, as there are French, who have no wit; and 


Hebrew than either Scaliger or the Cardinal du 
« Perron. I have a great honour for father Bou. 
«© hours, who is a man of merit; but will be bold 
« to ſay, that there is not in all France a perſon of 
% more wit than the preſent Ducheſs of Hanover; 
nor more thoroughly knowing in philoſophy, than 
« was the late princeſs Elizabeth of Bohemia her 
© ſiſter: and I believe none can refuſe the ſame 
* title to many academicians in Germany, whoſe 
« works very well deſerve to be tranſlated into our 
«© tongue. ere are other princeſſes in Germany, 
« who have alſo an infinite deal of wit. The French 
„ ſay of a man, that he is a German, when they 
„ would fignify that he is dull and heavy: And the 
„Germans, as well as the Italians, when they 
„% would call a man a hair-brained coxcomb, ſay he 
&« is a Frenchman. This is going too far; and is 


like the governor of Sallee's ſayzng of De Ruyter 


© the Dutch Admiral, He is an honeſt man; it 
is a great pity he is a Chriſtian,” 

Having already run my paper out to its uſual 
length, I have not room for many reflexions on that 
which is the ſubject of it. The laſt cited autho! 
has been beforehand with me in its proper moral. 
I ſhall only add to it, that there has been an unac- 
countable diſpoſition among the Engliſh of late years, 
to fetch the faſhion' from the French, not only in 
their dreſs and behaviour, but even in their judge 


ments and opinions of mankind. It will __ 


7 b 
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de reaſonable for us, if we concur with them in their 


* contempt of other neighbouring nations, that we 
ell ſhould likewiſe regard ourſelves under the fame view 
for in which they are wont to place us. The repreſen. 
1er tations they make of us, are as of a nation the leaſt 
an favoured by them; and, as theſe are agreeable to the 
ill natural averſion they have for us, are more diſad van 
ar- tageous than the pictures they have drawn of any 
er- other people in Europe. 
and ; 
and | 
Lay Monday, April 30, 1716. 
old 42h 
1 of 
ver; ——Longum, formoſa, vale —— 
than Vs. Eel. 3. ver. 79. 
her 
ame Adieu, my fair, a long adieu ! 
hoſe 
our T is the ambition of the male part of. the world 
207, to make themſelves eſteemed, and of the female 
ench to make themſelves beloved. As this is the laſt pa- 
they per which I ſhall addreſs to my fair readers, I can- 
{ the not perhaps oblige them more than by leaving them 
they 3 a kind of legacy, a certain ſecret, which ſeldom 
y he fails of procuring this affection, which they are na- 
nd is turally formed both to defire and to obtain. This 
uyter noſtrum is compriſed in the following ſentence of 
n; it Seneca, which I ſhall tranſlate for the ſervice of my 
eountry- women. Ego tibi monſirabo amatorium 
uſual Ine medicamento, fine herba, fine ullius venefice car- 
1 that mne. Si vis amari, ama. I will diſcover to you 
uthor * 2 philter that has neither drug nor ſimple, nor en- 
moral. * chantment in it. Love, if you would raiſe love.“ 
unac- f there be any truth in this diſcovery, and this be 
years, ſuch a ſpecific as the author pretends, there is no- 
aly in thing which makes the ſex more unamiable than 
judge- party- rage. The fineſt woman, in a tranſport of fu- 
zwever 


i), loſes the uſe of her face. Inſtead of charming 
No. 38. 3172 hor 


tual ſpite and rancour which prevails among her ex- 
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her beholders, ſhe frights both friend and foe; The U 
latter can never be ſmitten by ſo bitter an enemy, je 
nor the former captivated by a nymph, who, upon tl 
occaſion, can be ſo very angry. The moſt endearing W 
of our beautiful fellow-ſubjects are thoſe whoſe mind; ſe 
are the leaſt imbittered with the paſſions and preju- 
dices of either fide, and who diſcover the native ſweet. 
neſs of thele in every part of their converſation and 

aviour, A lovley woman who thus flouriſhes in 
her znnocence and good humour, amidſt that mu- 


afperated fiſterhood, appears more amiable by the 
ſingularity of her character; and may be compared, 
with Solomon's bride, to © a lily among the thorns,” 

A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
cot-quean. Each of the ſexes ſhould keep within 
its particular bounds, and content themſelves to ex- 
cel within their reſpective diſtricts. When Venus 
complained to Jupiter of the wound which ſhe had 
received in battle, the father of- the gods ſmiled up- 
on her, and put her in mind, that inſtegd of mixing 
in war, which was not her buſineſs, ſhe ſhould have 
been officiating in her proper miniſtry, aud carrying 
on the delights of marriage. The delicacy of ſeve- 
ral modern critics has been offended with Homer's 
Billingſgate warriors ; but a ſcolding hero is at the 
worſt a more tolerable character than a bully in 
petticoats, To which we may add, that the keen- 
eſt ſatiriſt among the ancients, looked upon nothing 
as a more proper ſubje& of raillery and inveduve, 
than a female gladiator. | | 

I am the more diſpoſed to take into conſideration 
theſe ladies of fire and and politics, becauſe it would 


up among the ſoft ſex, when they are in ſo hopefi! 
a-way of being compoſed among the men, by tht 
ſeptennial bill, which is now ready for the royal al- 
Aent. As this is likely to produce a ceſſation 0 
arms until the expiration of the preſent Parliamen 
among one half of our iſland, it is very n 
4 at 
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that the more beautiful moiety of bis Majeſty's ſub- 


jects ſhould eſtabliſh a truce among themſelves for 


S ſame term of years. Or rather, it were to be 
wiſhed, that they would ſummon together a kind of 
ſenate or parliament of the faireſt and wiſeſt of 


our ſiſter- ſubjects, in order to enact a perpetual neu- 


trality among the ſex. They might at leaſt appoint 
ſomething like a commitee, choſen from among the 
ladies reſiding in London and Weſtminſter, in order 
to prepare a bill to be laid before the aſſembly upon 
the firſt opportunity of their meeting. The regula- 
tions might be as follows : 


That a commitee of toſts be forthwith appoiat- 


«ed; to conſider the preſent ſtate of the ſex in the 


« Britiſh nation. 

That this commitee do meet at the houſe of e- 
very reſpective member of it on her viſiting-day ; 
1 323 it ſhall have a 
« vote and a diſh of tea. 

That the commitee be empowered to ſend 1 
„ billet-doux, libels, lampoons, liſts of toſts, or any 
« other the like papers and records. 

That it be an inſtruction to the ſaid commitee, 
« to conſider of proper ways and methods to reclaim 
the obſtinately opprobrious and virulent; and how 
to make the ducking- ſtool more uſeful.” “ 

Being always willing to contribute my aſſiſtance 
o my countrywomen, I will propoſe a * 
ſetting forth, That the late civil war 
« ex has tended very much to the leſſening —_— 
* ancient and undoubted authority, "which they 
have claimed over the male part of the iſland, to 
the ruin of good houſewifery ; and to the betraying 
of many important ſecrets: That it has produced 
much bitterneſs of ſpeech, many ſharp and violent 
* conteſts, and a great effuſion of citron- water: 
That it has raiſed animoſities in their hearts, and 
* heats in their faces: That it has broke out in 
* their ribbons, and cauſed unſpeakable confuſions 
an their dreſs: And above all, that it has intro- 

« duced 
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© duced a certain frown into the features, and x 
« ſourneſs into the air of our Britiſh Ladies, to the 
great damage of their charms, and viſible deca 
1 of the national beauty.” 
As for the enacting part of the bill, it may con- 
fiſt of many particulars, which will naturally ariſe 
from the debates of the tea-table ; and muſt there. 
fore, be left to the diſcretion and experience of the 
commitee. Perhaps it might not be amiſs to e- 


na&, among other things, 


That the diſcourfing on politics ſhall be look. 
ed upon as dull as talking on the weather. 
That if any man troubles a female aſſembly 
« with parliament-news, he ſhall be marked out 20 
4e a blockhead, or an incendiary. 

That no woman ſhall henceforth preſume to 
c ſtick a patch upon her forehead, unleſs it be in 
« the very middle, that is, in the neutral part of 
it. : 

That all fans and ſnuff-boxes, of what princi- 
* ples ſoever, ſhall be called in: And that orders 
© be given to Motteux and Matthers, to deliver out, 
in exchange for them, ſuch as have no tincture 
« of party in them. 

% That when any Lady beſpeaks a play, ſhe ſhall 
take effectual care, that the audience be pretty e- 
« qually checquered with Whigs and Tories. 

That no woman of any party preſume to in- 
« fluence the legiflature. 

„That there be a general amneſty and oblivion 
* of all former hoſtilities and diſtinctions, all puh- 
« he and private failings on either fide: And that 
every one who comes into this neutrality with- 
in the ſpace of ; weeks, ſhall be al- 
% lowed an ell extraordinary above the preſent ſtand- 
«ard, in the circumference of her petticoat. 

Provided always nevertheleſs, that nothing 


„ herein contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to 


« extend, to any perſon or perſons, inhabiting and 
F the hundreds of Drury, of to 
” N , T any 
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| 2 « any other of that ſociety. in what part ſoever of 
the the nation, in like manner practifſing and veſid- 
cay 4 ing; who are ſtill at liberty to rail, calumniate, 

| % ſcold, frown and pout, as in aforetimes, any thing 
on- in this act to the contrary notwithſtanding. 


the 1 ts 
| & = - —_ 
Monday, May 7, 1716 *. 
ok · fo 4 
ably Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui pragravat artes 
t a Infra ſe pofitas : extinctus amabitur idem. 
Hox, Ep. 1.1. 2. ver. 13, 

e to 
. " | [InrraTED. ] 

Sure fate of all, beneath whoſe riſing ray 
inci- Each ſtar of meaner merit fades away! 
ders Oppreſſed we feel the beam directly beat; 
out, Thoſe ſuns of glory pleaſe not till they ſet. 
cure | | Pors 
ſhall 


requires no ſmall degree of reſolution to be an 
* E author, in a country ſo facetious and fatirical as 
* this of Great-Britain. Such a one raiſes a kind of 


alarm among his fellow ſubjects, and, by pretending 
* to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the herd, becomes a mark 


— of public cenſure, and ſometimes a ſtanding object 

that of raillery and ridicule. Writing is indeed a provo- 
ch cation to the envious and an affront to the ignorant. 
oval How often do we ſee a perſon, whoſe intentions are 


"ible to do good by the works which he publiſhes, 


— fame fall upon him, publiſh every blot in his life, 
x and depend upon hearſay to defame him, and have re- 


* No. 40. 


* 


treated in as ſcurrilous a manner, as if he were an 
enemy to mankind ? All the little ſcramblers after 


© 


fourſe to their own invention, rather than ſuffet him 


* MF — — 
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. 
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to erect himſelf into an author with impunity. Exen 
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the anſucceſsful with as much eagernels lay in their 


rancour and virulence with which works of this u. 


perate at leaſt one half of their readers. Other writ 
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thoſe who write on the moſt indifferent ſubject, 
and are converſant only in works of taſte, are looked 
upon as men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, 
and ought to be humbled as diſturbers of the public 
e Not only the dull and the malicious, 
which make a formidable party in our iſland, but 
the whole fraternity of writers, riſe up in arms againſt 
every new intruder into the world of fame; and a 
thouſand to one, before they have done, prove hin 
not only to be a fool, but a knave. Succeſsful au- 
thors do what they can to exclude a competitor ; white 


claim to him as a brother. This natural antiphath) 
to a man who breaks his ranks, and endeavours to 
fignalize his parts in the world, has very probably 
hindered maay perſons from making their appearance 
m print, who might have enriched our country with 
better productions in all Kinds than any that ate now 
extant. The truth of it is, the active part of man. 
kind, as they do moſt for the good of their contem- 
poraries, very deſervedly gain the greateſt ſhare in 
their applauſe ; while men of ſpeculative endow- 
ments, who employ their talents in writing, as they 
may equally benefit or amuſe ſucceeding ages, have 
generally the greateſt ſhare in the admiration of pol- 
terity. Both good and bad writers may receive grez! 
ſatisfaction from the proſpects of futurity ; as in 
aſter- ages the former will be remembered and the 
latter forgotten. : | 

Among all ſets of authors, there are none who 
draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure; than thoſe 
who deal in political matters, which indeed it ver) 
often too juſtly incurred, conſidering that fpirit of 


ture generally abound. Theſe are not only regardei 
as authors, but as partiſans, and are ſure to exi- 


ers offend only ,the ſtupid. or jealous among then 


countrymen ; but theſe, let their cauſe be never ſo 
. 10 i 
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juſt, muſt expect to irritate a ſupernumerary party 
of the ſelf intereſted, prejudiced, and ambitious. 
They may however comfort themſelves with conſi- 
dering, that if they gain any unjuſt reproach from 
one hide, they generally acquire more praiſe than 
they deſerve from the other ; and that writings of 
this kind, if conducted with candour and impartiality, 
have a more particular tendency to the good of their 
country, and of the preſent age, than any other 
compolitions whatſoever. 

To conſider an author farther, as the ſubje& of 
obloquy and detraction: We may obſerve with what 
pleaſure a work is received by the invidious part of 
mankind, in which a writer falls ſhort of himſelf, 
and does not anſwer the character which he has ac- 
quired by his former productions. It is a fine ſimile 
in one of Mr, Congreve's prologues, which compares 
a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes all his 
winnings upon every : So that if he loſes the laſt 
throw, he 1s ſure to be undone. It would be well 
for all authors, if, like that gentleman, they knew 
when to give over, and to defiſt from any farther 
purſuits after fame, while they are in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. On the other hand, there is not a more 
melancholy object in the learned world, than a man 
who has written himſelf down. As the public is 
more diſpoſed to cenſure than to praiſe, his readers 
will ridicule him for his laſt works, when they have 
torgot to applaud thoſe which preceded them. In 
this caſe, where a man has loſt his ſpirit by old age 
and infirmity, one could wiſh that his friends and re- 
lations would keep him from the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper, if he is not to be reclaimed by any other 
method. } 

The author indeed often grows old before the 
man, eſpecially if he treats on ſubjects of invention 
vr uchi as ariſe from reflection upon human nature. 
tor in this caſe; neither his own ſtrength of mind: 
vor thoſe parts of life which are commonly unobſerv- 


el, will furniſh him with ſuſficent materials to be 
« Vor., IV. 31 at 
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at the ſame time both pleaſing and voluminous, We 
find even in the outward dreſs of poetry, that men 
who write-much without taking breath, very often 
return to the ſame phraſes and forms of ex preſſion, 
as well as to the ſame manner of thinking. Authors, 
who have thus drawn off the ſpirit of their thought, 
ſhould lie ſtill for ſume time, till their minds Lave 
gathered freſh ſtrength, and, by reading, reflection 
and converſation, laid in a ſtock of elegancies, ſenti. 


' oftenes 


ments, and images of nature. The ſoil that is worn 

with too frequent culture, muſt lie fallow for a while, 
until it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, and again t 
enriched itſelf by the ventilations of the air, the dew; 5 
of heaven, and the kindly influences of the ſun. 5 
For my own part, notwithſtanding this general j 
malevolence towards thoſe who communicate their 7 
thoughts in print, I cannot but look with a friendly 5 
regard on ſuch as do it, provided there is no tendeucy J 
in their writings to vice and profaneneſs. If the th 
thoughts of ſuch authors have nothing in them, they ad 

at leaſt do no harm, and ſhew an honeſt induſiry and 
a good intention in the compoſer. If they teach me * 
any thing I did not know before, I cannot but loo fil 
upon my ſelf as obliged to the writer, and conſider him ® 
as my particular bene factor, if he conveys to me one er, 
of the greatelt gifts that is in the power of man to I 
beſtow, an improvement of my underſtanding, an aut 
innocent amuſement, or an incentive to ſome moral wa 
virtue, Were not men of abilities thus commun ver 
cative, their wiſdom would be in a great meaſure a 
uſeleſs, and their experience uninſtructive. There for 
would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper relaxi- b 5 
tions in buſineſs. By theſe aſſiſtances the retired man give 
lives in the world, if not above it; paſſion is com- not 
poſed ; thought hindered from being barren; and the vere 
mind from preying upon itſelf, That eſteem, indeed, n a 
which is paid to good writers by their poſterity, ſul- A 
ficiently ſhews the merit of perſons who are thus the 
employed. Who does not now more admire Cicero to ſe 
as an author, than as a' Conſul of Rome! and does not mad 
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oftener talk of the celebrated writers of our own 
country who lived in former ages, than of any other 
particular perſons among their contemporaries and 
fellow- ſubjects 

When I conſider myſelf as a Britih Freeholder, 
am in a particular manner pleaſed with the labours 
of thoſe who have improved our language with the 
tranſlation of old Latin and Greek authors, and by 
that means let us into the knowledge of what paſſed 
in the famous governments of Greece and Rome. 
We have already moſt of their hiſtorians in our own 
tongue: And what is ſtill more for the honour of 
our language, it has been taught to expreſs with ele- 
gance the greateſt of their poets in each nation. The 
illiterate among our countrymen may learn to judge 
ſcom Dryden's Virgil of the moſt perfect epic perfor- 
mance: And thoſe parts of Homer, which have already 
been publiſhed by Mr. Pope, give us reaſon to think 
that the Thad will appear in Engliſh with as little diſ- 
advantage to that immortal poem. 

There is another author, whom I have long wiſh- 
ed to ſee well tranſlated into Engliſh, as his work is 
led with a ſpirit of liberty, and more directly tends 
to raiſe ſentiments of honour and virtue in his read- 
er, than any of the poetical writings of antiquity; 
| mean the Pharſalia of Lucan. This is the only 
author of conſideration among the Latin poets, who 
was not explained for the uſe of the Dauphin, for a 
very obvious reaſon ; becauſe the whole Pharſalia 
would have been no lefs than a ſatire upon the French 
form of government. The tranſlation of this author 
b now in the hands of Mr. Rowe, who has already 
civen the world ſome admirable ſpecimens of it; and 
not only kept up the fire of the original, but deli- 
rered the ſentiments with greater perſpicuity, and 
m a finer turn of phraſe and verſe. 

As undertakings of fo difficult a nature require 
lle greateſt encouragements, one cannot but rejoice 
o ſee thoſe general ſubſcriptions which have been 
mide to them; eſpecially ſince, if the two works 

p gas | laſt 
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laſt mentioned are not finiſhed by thoſe maſterl; \ 
hands which are now employed in them, we may l 
deſpair of ſeeing them attempted by others. N 
5 5 

_ —==qE — — t 
Monday, May 21, 1716“. 

8 * 5 — — t 
l | te 

Multaque preterea variarum monſtraque ferarum 8 
Centauri in foribus ftabulant, ſcyllægue biformes, V 
Ef centum gemibus Briareus ac bellua lerne [ 

2s 


Horrendem flridens, flammiſque armata Chimera, 
Gorgones, 7 &, et forma tricorports umbre. 
Corripit hic ſubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
Aneas, ftriftamque aciem venientibus offert. 

Et, m docta comes tenues fine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava ſub imagine forme, 
Irruat, et fruſtra ferro diverberet umbras. 

Vd. Aa. 6. ver. 285. 


Of various forms unnumer'd ſpectres more; 

Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door: 

Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 

And Briareus with all his hundred hands : 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame ; 

And vain Chimeras vomit empty flame. 

The chief unſheath'd his ſhining ſteel, prepar'd, 

Tho? ſeiz'd with ſudden fear, to force the guard, 

Off' ring his brandiſh'd weapon at their face; 

Had not the Stbyl ſtopp'd his eager pace, 

And told him what thoſe empty fantoms were, 

Forms without bodies, and impaſſive air. 
| | DRYDEN. 


S I was laſt Friday taking a walk in the park, 
A I ſaw a country gentleman at the fide of Ro- 
ſamond's pond, pulling a handful of oats out of hi- 
pocket, and with a great deal of pleaſure gathering 
the ducks about him. Upon my coming up to him, 

No. 44. : who 


is 
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who ſhould it be but my friend the Fox-hunter, 
whom I gave ſome account of in my twenty-ſecond 
paper! I immediately joined him, and partook of 
his diverſion, until he had not an oat left in his 
pocket. We then made the tour of the park toge- 
ther; when, after having entertained me with the de- 
ſcription of a decoy pond that lay near his ſeat in 
the country, and of a meeting-houſe that was going 
to be rebuilt in a neighbouring market-town, he 

ve me an account of ſome very odd adventures 
which he had met with that morning ; and which 
[ ſhall lay together in a ſhort and faithful hiſtory, 
as well as my memory will give me leave, 

My friend, who has a natural averſion to Lon- 
don, would never have come up, had not he been 
ſubpœened to it, as he told me, in order to give his 
teſtimony for one of the rebels, whom he knew to 
be a very fair ſportſman. Having travelled all night, 
to avoid the inconveniencies of duſt and heat, he ar- 
rived, with his guide, a little after break of day, at 
Charing-Croſs; where, to his great ſurpriſe, he ſaw 
a running footman carried in a chair, followed by a 
waterman in the ſame kind of vehicle. He was 
wondering at the extravagance of their maſters, that 
furniſhed them with ſuch dreſſes and accommodations, 
when on a ſudden he beheld a chimney-ſweeper, 
conveyed after the ſame manner, with three foot. 
men running before him. During his progreſs 
through the Strand, he met with ſeveral other fi. 
gures no leſs wonderful and ſurpriſing. Seeing a 
great many in rich morning-gowns, he was amazed 
to find that perſons of quality were up ſo early; and 
was no leſs aſtoniſhed to ſee many lawyers in their 
bar.gowns, when he knew by his almanack that 
term was ended. As he was extremely puzzled and 
confounded in himſelf what all this could mean, a 
hackney- coach chancing to paſs by him, four batts 
popped out their heads all at once, which very much 
irighted both him and his horſe. My friend, who 
aways takes care to cure his horſe of ſuch ſtarting 


fits, 
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fits, ſpurred him up to the very fide of the coach, 
to the no ſmall diverſion of the batts ; who, ſeeing 
him with his long whip, horſe-hair periwig, jockey. 
belt, and coat without fleeves, fancied him to be one 
of the maſqueraders on horſeback, and received him 
with a loud peal of laughter. His mind being ful 
of idle ſtories, which are ſpread, up and down the 
nation by the diſfaffected, he immediately concluded 
that all the perſons he ſaw in theſe ſtrange habit; 
were foreigners, and received a great indignation a. 


gainſt them, for pretending to laugh at an Engliſh bp 
country gentleman. Bat he ſoon recovered out of * 
his error, by hearing the voices of ſeveral of them, 3 
and particularly of a ſhepherdeſs quarreling with her 8 
coachman, and threatening to break his bones in ve- * | 
ry intelligible Engliſh, though with a maſculine a0 
tone. His aſtoniſhment ſtill increaſed upon him, to * 
fee a continued proceſſion of harlequins, ſcaramouch- 4 
es, punchinello's, and a thouſand other merry dreſ. bo 
es, by which people of quality diſtinguiſh their wit "M 
from that of the vulgar. 2 * 
Being now advanced as far as Somerſet-Houſe, 8 
and obſerving it to be the great hive whente this as 
fwarm of chimeras iſſued forth from time to time, 0 
my friend took his ſtation among a cluſter of mob a | 
who were making themſelves merry with their bet- 4 
ters. The firſt that came out, was a very venerable 8 
matron, with a noſe and chin that were within 2 mn 
very little of touching one another. My friend, at * 
the firſt view fancying her to be an old woman ol mo 
quality, out of bis good-breeding put off his hat to CO 
her, when the perſon pulling off his maſk, to | _- 
great ſurpriſe appeared a ſmock-faced young fellow. Tu 
His attention was ſoon taken off from this objet, be 
and turned to ancther that had very hollow eyes and 2 15 
a wrinkled face, which flouriſhed all the bloom . 
of fifteen. The whiteneſs of the lily was blended in 4 
it with the bluſh of the roſe. He miſtook it for ? + 


very whimſical kind of maſk; but upon a neare! 


view, he fonnd that ſhe held her vizard * * 
| 5 
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hand, and that what -he ſaw was only her natural 


h, countenance, touched up with the uſual improve- 
ng ments of an aged coquette. 

* The next who ſhewed herſelf was a female quaker, 
* ſo very pretty, that he could not forbear licking his 
7 lips, and ſaying to the mob about him, It is ten 
U 


thouſand pities ſhe is not a church- woman.“ The 


the quaker was followed by half a dozen nuns, who filed 
ded of one after another up Catharine-Street, to the 
bits reſpective convents in Drury-Lane. 

150 The Eſquire obſerving the preciſeneſs of their 


| dreſs, began now to imagine after all, that this was 
à neſt of ſectaries; for he had often heard that the 
town was full of them. He was confirmed in this 
opinion upon ſeeing a conjuter, whom he gueſſed to 
be the holder forth. However, to ſatisfy hamſelf, he 
aſked a porter who ſtood next him, what religion 
theſe people were of? The porter replied, They ; 
are of no religion; it is a Upon 
that, ſays my friend, I began to {moke that they 
were a parcel of mummers ; and being himſelf one 
of the quorum in his own country, could not bat 
wonder that none of the Middleſex Juſtices took care 
to lay ſome of them by the heels. He was the more 
provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, upon diſcover- 
ing two very unſeemly objects: The firſt was a judge, 
who rapped out a great oath at his footman; and the 
other a big- bellied woman, who, upon taking a leap 
into the coach, miſcarried of a cuſhion. What ſtill 
gave him greater offence, was a drunken biſhop, who 
recled from one. fide of the court to the other, and 
was very ſweet upon an Indian Queen. But his 
worſhip, in the midſt of his auſterity, was mollified 
a the fight of a very lovely milk-maid, whom he 
began to regard with an eye of mercy, and conceĩv- 
cd a particular affection for her, until he found to 
is great amazement, that the ſtanders- by ſuſpected 
er to be a Ducheſs. 
1 muſt not conclude this narrative without men- 
woning one diſaſter which happened to my friend on 
this 
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this occafion. , Having for his better convenience 


diſmounted, and mixed among the crowd, he found ir 
upon his arrival at the inn, that he had loſt his purſe at 
and his almanack. And though it is no wonder 
ſuch a trick ſhould be played him by ſome of the cu. bf 
rious ſpectators, he cannot beat it out of his head, li 
but that it was a cardinal who picked his pocket, of 
and that this cardinal was a preſbyterian in diſguiſe, ta 
| | 85 
ä fre 
Friday, May 25. 1716 K. of 
* — heoragm—_————_ —— ed 
- 5 tu; 
Nimum riſus pretium eft fi probitatis impendio conſlat, er 
2 | ons BL 
| tiv 
Laughter is bought too dear if it be at the expence be 
of honeſty, | any 
13 _ lic 
I HAVE lately. read, with much pleaſure, the fre 
Eſflays upon ſeveral ſubjects publiſhed by Sir ha. 
Richard Blackmore; and though I agree with hin WW u. 
in many of his excellent obſervations, I cannot but To 
take that reaſonable freedom, which he himſelf makes ſer 
uſe of with regard to other writers, to diſſent from of 
him m fome few particulars. In his refleQions upon nid 
works of wit and humour, he obſerves how unequal an 
they are to combat vice and folly ;- and ſeems to mo 
think, that the fineſt raillery and ſatire, though di- kin 
reacd by theſe generous views, never reclaimel 
one vicious man, or made one fool depart from bis hut 
folly. | fur 
This is a poſition very hard to be contradiQed, goc 
becauſe no author knows the number or names of his ver 
converts. As for the Tattlers and Spectators in pa! ty, 
ticular, which are obliged to this ingenious and uſe ur 
ful author for the character he has given of them vit 
they were ſo generally diſperſed in ſingle ſheets, 2 "xs 
have ſince been printed in ſo great numbers, that ' of 2 
No. 45 4 \ 
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is to be hoped they have made ſome proſelytes to the 
intereſt, if not to the practice of wiſdom and virtue, 
among ſuch a multitude of readers, 


nder 1 need not remind this learned gentleman, that 
» cu- Socrates, who was the teſt propagator of mora- 
jead lity in the heathen world, and a martyr for the uni 

ket, of the godhead, was ſo famous for the exerciſe of this 


talent among the politeſt people of antiquity, that he 
gained the name of s "Eiger, the Droll. 

There are very good effects which viſibly aroſe 
from the above mentioned” performances, and others 
of the like nature; as, in the firſt place, they divert- 
ed raillery from improper objects, and gave a new 
turn to ridicule, which for many years had been ex- 
erted on perſons and things of a facred and ſerious 
nature. They endeavoured to make mirth inſtruc. 
tive; and, if they failed in this great end, they muſt 
be allowed at leaſt to have made it innocent. If wit 
and humour begin again to relapſe into their former 
licentiouſneſs, they can never hope for approbation 
irom thoſe who know that raillery is uſeleſs when it 


| 


7 Sir has no moral under it, and pernicious when it attacks 
- him any thing that is either unblameable, or praiſe-worthy. 


To this we may add, what has been commonly ob- 
ſerved, that it is not difficult to be merry on the fide 
of vice, as ſerious objects are the moſt capable, of 


upon ndicule ; as the party, which naturally favour: ſuch 
jequal 2 mirth, is the moſt numerous; and as there are the 
ms to moſt ſtanding jeſts and patterns for imitation in this 
gh di kind of writing. £ 3.161 

aimed In the next place: Such productions of wit and 
m bie humour as have a tendency to expoſe vice and folly, 


furniſh uſeful diverſions to all kinds of readers. The 
good or prudent man may, by theſe means, be di- 
rerted without prejudice to his diſcretion or moral- 
ty. Raillery, under ſuch regulations, unbends the- 
mind from ſerious ſtudies and ſeverer contemplations, 
without throwing it off from its proper bias. It car- 
nes on the ſame deſign that 1s promoted by authors 
if a grave turn, and only does it in another manner. 
Vox. IV, 3 K It 
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It alſo awakens refleQtion in thoſe who are the mo 
indifferent in the cauſe of virtue or knowledge, by 
ſetting before them the abſurdity of fuch practice 
as are n by reaſon of their being 
common or fathionable : Nay, it ſometimes catches 
the diſſolute and abandoned before they are aware d 
it, who are often betrayed to laugh at themſelves 
and upon reflexion find, that they are merry at thei 
own expence, I might farther take notice, that by 
entertainments of this Kind, a man may be cheerful 
in ſolitude, and not be forced to ſeek for company 
every time he has a mind to be merry. 

The laſt advantage I ſhall mention from compo. 
tions of this nature, when thus reſtrained, is, that 
they ſhew wiſdom and virtue are far from being in- 
conſiſtent with politeneſs and good humour. They 
make morality appear amiable to people df gay dil. 
poſitions, and refute the common objection againſt 
religion, which repreſents it as only fit for gloomy and 
melancholy tempers. It was the motto of a biſhop ve- 
ry eminent for his piety and good works in King Charles 
the Second's reign, Inſervi Deo letare, * Serve 
God and be cheerful.” Thoſe therefore who ſup- 
ply the world with ſuch entertainments of mirth 2 
are inſtructive, or at leaſt harmleſs, may be thought 
to deſerve well of mankind ; to which I ſhall only 
add, that they retrieve the honour of polite learning, 
and anſwer thoſe four enthufiaſts who affect to ftig- 
matize the fineſt and moſt elegant authors, both an- 
cient and modern (which they have never read), 35 
dangerous to religion, and deſtructive of all ſound 
and ſaving knowledge. | 

Our nation are ſuch lovers of mirth and humour, 
that it is impoſſible for detached papers, which come 
out on ſtated days, either to have a general run, or 
long continuance, if they are not diverſified, and en- 
livened from time to time with ſubjects and thoughts 
accomodated to this taſte, which ſo prevails among 
our countrymen. No periodical author, who al. 
ways maintains his gravity, and does not 7 — 
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facrifice to the graces, muſt expect to keep in vogue 
for any conſiderable time. Political ſpeculations in 
particular, however juſt and important, are of ſo dry 
and auſtere a nature, that they will not go down 
with the public without frequent ſeaſonings of this 
kind. The work may be well performed, but will 
never take, if it is not ſet off with proper ſcenes and 
decorations. A mere politician is but a dull com- 
panion, and, if he is always wiſe, is in great dan- 
ger of being tireſome or ridiculous, 

Befides, papers of entertainment are neceſſary to 
increaſe the number of readers, eſpecially among 
thoſe of different notions and principles; who by 
this means may be betrayed to give you a fair hear- 
ing, and to know what you have to ſay for yourſelf. 
| might likewiſe obſerve, that in all political writ- 
ings there is ſomething that grates upon the mind of 
the moſt candid reader, in opinions which are not 
conformable to his own way of thinking; and that 


the harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened and 


{ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and pleaſantry. 

Political ſpeculations do likely furniſh us with ſe- 
reral objects that may very innocently be ridiculed, 
and which are regarded as ſuch by men of ſenſe in 
ill parties. Of this kind are the paſſions of our 
ſtatef women, and the reaſonings of our foxhunt- 
ers. 

A writer who makes fame the chief end of his 
endeavours, and would be more defirous of pleaſing 
than of improving his readers, might find an inex- 
tauſtable fund of mirth in politics. Scandal and ſa- 
tire are never-failing gratifications to the public. 
Detraction and obloquy are received with as much 
eagerneſs as wit and humour. Should a writer fingle 
but particular perſons, or point his raillery at any 
order of men, ho by their profeſſion ought to be 


'xempt from it; ſhould he ſlander the innocent, or 


ltirize the miſerable'; or ſhould he, even on the 
proper ſubjects of derifion, give the full play to his 
with, without regard to- decency and good man- 

3K 2 ners; 
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ners, he might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of 
his readers; but muſt be a very ill man, if by ſuch 


a proceeding he could pleaſe himſelf, 
131 T4 ig 11 2 l IIS (LEES 
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et furor, et rabida ora quierunt. 
280 10 95 ' | Vir, 0 od. Ver. 101. 
Ceas'd is his ſury, and he foams no more. 


F QUESTION not but moſt. of my readers will 
be very well pleaſed to hear, that my friend 
the Foxhunter, of whoſe. arrival in town I gave no- 
tice in my forty- fourth paper, is become à | convert 
to the preſent eſtabliſuhment, and a good ſubject to 
King George. The motives to his converſion ſhall 
be the ſubject of this paper, as they may be of ul: 
to other perſons who labour under thoſe prejudices 
and prepoſſeſſions which hung ſo long upon the 
| mind of my worthy friend. Theſe I had an oppor- 
tunity of learning the other day, when, at his requell, 
we took a ramble together to ſee. the. curiolities 0 
this great town. 
The firſt cixcumſtance, as he ingeniouſly confeſſed 
to me (while we were in the coach together), which 
helped to difabuſe him, was ſeeing King Charles the 
Firſt on horſeback, at Charing-Croſs; for he wi 
fure that Prince could never have kept his ſeat there, 
had the ſtories. been true he heard in the. country, 
. that forty-one was come about again. 
He owned to me that he looked with horror on 
the new church that is half built in the ſtrand, © 
taking it at firſt fight to be half demoliſhed : But up- 
on enquiring of the workmen, was agreeably ſur: 
priſed to find, that inſtead of pulling it down, the) 
No. 47. | | ids 
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were building it up; and that ky more were raiſing 
in other «parts of the town. 

To theſe I muſt add a third cintuniancn, which 
| find had no ſmall ſhare in my friend's converſion. 
Since his coming to town, he chanced to look into 
the church of St. Paul, about the middle of ſermon- 
time, where, having firſt examined the dome, to ſee if 
it ſtood ſafe (for the ſcrew-plot ſtill ran in his head), he 
obſerved, that the Lord- Mayor, Aldermen, and city- 
ſword, were a part of the congregation. This fight 
had the more weight with him, as by good luck 
not above two of that venerable body were fallen 
alleep. 

This diſcourſe held us until we came to the tower; 
for our firſt viſit was to the lions. My friend, who 
had a great deal of talk with their keeper, enquired 

very much after their health, and whether none of 
them had fallen ſick upon the taking of Perth, and 
the flight of the pretender ?. And hearing they were 
never better in their lives, I found he was extreme- 
ly ſtartled : For he had learned from his cradle, that 
the lions in the tower were the beſt judges of the 
title of our Britiſh Kings, and always ee 
with our ſoverei 

After having here ſatiated our enciality, we re- 
paired to the monument, where my fellow- traveller, 
being a well breathed man, mounted the aſcent with 
much ſpeed and activity. I was forced to halt ſo 
often in this perpendicular march, that, upon my 
joining him on the top of the pillar, I found he had 
counted all the ſteeples and towns which were diſ- 
cernible from this adyantageous fituation, and was 
endeavouring to compute the number of acres they 
ſtood upon. We were both of us very well . pleaſed 
with this part of the proſpect; but I found he caſt 
an evil eye upon ſeveral. ware-houſes, and other 
buildings, that looked like barns, and ſeemed capa- 
ble of receiving great multitudes of people. His 
heart PR him that theſe were ſo many meeting- 

houſes ; 
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houſes ; but upon communicating his ſuſpicions to 
me, I ſoon made him eaſy in this particular. 
We then turned our eyes upon the river, which 
me an occaſion to inſpire him with ſome favour. 
able thoughts of wade and merchandize, that had 
filled the Thames with fuch crowds of ſhips, and 
covered the ſhore with ſuch ſwarms of people. 
We deſcended very leiſurely; my friend being 
careful to count the ſteps, which he regiſtered in 2 
blank leaf of his new almanack. Upon our coming 
to the bottom, obſerving an Engliſh inſcription upon 
the baſis, he read it over ſeveral times, and told me, 
he could ſcarce believe his own eyes ; for that he had 
often heard from an old Attorney, who. lived near 


him in the country, that it was the Preſbyterians 


who burned down the city ; whereas, ſays he, the 
pillar poſitively affirms in ſo many words, that © the 
burning of this ancient city was begun and carried 
« on by the treachery and malice of the popiſſi faction, 
in order to the carrying on their horrid plot for 
<« extirpating the Proteſtant Religion, and old Eng- 
*« liſh liberty, and introducing popery and ſlavery. 
This account, which he looked upon to be more 


authentic than if it had been in print, I found, made 


very great impreſſion upon him. ; 

We now took coach again, and made the beſt of 
our way for the Royal Exchange; though I found 
he did not much care to venture himſelf into the 
throng of that place ; for he told me he had heard 


they were, generally ſpeaking, republicans, and was 


afraid of having his pocket picked amongſt them. 
But he 'ſoon conceived. a better opinion of them, 
when he ſpied the ſtatue of King Charles the Second 
ſtanding up in the middle of the crowd, and moſt of 
the Kings in Baker's chromele ranged in order over 


their heads; from whence he very juſtly concluded, 
that an antimonarchical aſſembly conld never chooſe 


ſuch a place to meet in once a day. 255 

To continue this good diſpoſition in my friend. 

after a ſhort ſtay at Stocks-market, we — 
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directly for the Mews, where he was not a little e- 
dified with the fight of thoſe ſine ſets of horſes which 
Lave been brought over from Hanover, and with the 
care that is taken of them. He made many good 
remarks upon this occaſion, and was ſo pleaſed with 
his company, that I had much ado to get him out 
of the ſtable. N NK 

In our progreſs to St. James's Park (for that was 
the end of our journey), he took notice, with great 
ſatisfaction, that, contrary to his intelligence in the 
country, the ſhops were all open and full of bufi. 
neſs ; that the ſoldiers walked civilly in the ſtreets ; _ 
that clergymen, inſtead of being affronted, had ge- 
nerally the wall given them ; and that he heard the 
bells ring to prayers from morning tv night, in ſome 
part of the town or another, 

As he was full of theſe honeſt reſlections, it hap- 
pened very luckily for us, that one of the King's 
coaches paſſed by with the three young princefles in 
it, whom by an accidental ſtop we had an opportu. 
nity of ſurveying for ſome time. My friend was ra- 
vithed with the beauty, innocence, and ſweetneſs 
that appeared in all their faces. He declared ſeveral 
times that they were the fineſt children he had ever 
ſeen in all his life; and aſſured me, that before this 
light, if any one had told him it had been poſſible 
for three ſuch pretty children to have been born out 
of England, he ſhould never have believed them. 

We were now walking together in the park, and, 
25 it is uſual for men who are naturally warm and 
heady to be tranſported with the greateſt flaſh of 
good-nature when they are once ſweetened, he own- 
ed to me very frankly, he had been much impoſed 
upon by thoſe falſe accounts of things he had heard 
in the country; and that he would make it his buſi- 
neſs, upon his return thither, to ſet his neighbours 
night, and give them a more juſt notion of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs. | | 

What confirmed my frignd in this excellent tem- 
der of mind, and gave him an inexpreſſible ſatisfac.. 

tion, 
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tion, was a meſſage he received, as we were walk. 
ing together, from the priſoner for whom he had 
given his teſtimony in his late trial. This perſon, 
having been condemned for his part in the late re- 
bellion, ſent him word that his Majeſty had been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reprieve him, with ſeveral of 
his friends, in order, as it was thought, to give 
them their lives; and that he hoped before he went 
out of town, they ſhould. have a cheerful meeting, 
and drink health and proſperity to King George. 
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SECTION I. 


I. General divifion of the following diſcourſe, with re- 
gard to Pagan and Jewiſh authors, who mention 
particulars relating to our Saviour. 

II. Not probable that any ſuch ſhould be mentinoed by 
Pagan writers who lived at the ſame time, from 
the nature of ſuch tram ſactions. 

III. Eſpecially when related by the Jews. 

IV. And heard at a diſtance by thoſe who pretended 
to as great miracles of their own. 

V. Beſides, that no Pagan writers of that age lived 
in Judza or its confines. 

VI. And becauſe many books of that age are loſt. 

VII. An inflance of one record proved to be authentic. 

VIII. 4 ſecond record of probable, though not un- 
doubted, authority. | 


. i by} may lay before you a full ſtate of the 
ſubje& under our econfideration, and me- 
thodize the ſeveral partculars that I touched upon in 
diſcourſe with you; I ſhall firſt take notice of ſuch 
Pagan authors as have given their teſtimony to the 
hiſtory of our Saviour; reduce theſe authors under 
their reſpective claſſes ; and ſhew what authority their 
teſtimonies carry with them. Secondly, I ſhall take 
notice of Jeuijſb authors in the ſame light. 
Vor, IE 41 II. THERE 
. 
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II. THERE are many.reaſons, why you ſhould not 
expect that matters of ſuch a wonderful nature ſhould 
be taken notice of by thoſe eminent Pagan writer; 
who were contemporaries with Jeſus Chrift, or by 
thoſe who lived before his diſciples had perſonally 
appeared among them, and aſcertained the report 
which had gone abroad concerning a life ſo full of 
miracles. | 

Suppoſing ſuch things had happened at this day 

in Switzerland, or among the Grifſons, who make a 
greater figure in Europe than Judæa did in the Roman 
empire, would they be immediately believed by thoſe 
who live at a great diſtance from them? or would 
any certain account of them be tranſmitted into fo. 
reign countries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 
that of our Saviour's public miniſtry ? Such kind; 
of news, though never ſo true, ſeldom gain credit til 
ſome time after they are tranſacted, and expoſed tothe 
examination of the curious, who, by laying together 
circumſtances; atteſtations, and characters of thoſe 
who are concerned in them, either receive. or reject 
what at firſt none but eye-witneſſes could abſolute]; 
believe or diſhelieve. In a caſe of this fort, it vas 
natural for men of ſenſe and learning, to treat the 
whole account as fabulous, or at fartheſt, to ſuſpend 
their belief of it, until all things ſtood together in 
their full light, ; 


III. Brstors, the eus were branded not only 
for ſuperſtitions different from all the religions of the 
Pagan world, but in a particular manner ridiculed 
for being a credulous people; ſo that whatever te- 
ports of ſuch a nature, came out of that country, 
were looked upon by the heathen world as falſe, fi- 


.yulous, and improbable, *- 19 


IV. Wr may further obſerve, that the ordinary 
practice of magic in thoſe times, with the many pre. 
tended prodigies, divinations, apparitions, and xs 
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at miracles among the heathens, made them leſs atten- 
a tive to ſuch news from Judæa, till they had time to 
* conſider the nature, the occaſion, and the end of our 
y Saviour's - miracles, and were awakened by many 
ly ſurpriſing events, to allow them any conſideration 


at all, g 


V. Wx are indeed told by St. Matthew, that the 
fame of our Saviour, during his life, went through- 
out all. Syria; and that there followed him great mul- 
titudes of people from Gallilee, Fudea, Decapolis, 
Idumea, from beyond Jordan. and from Tyre and 
Sidon. Now, had there been any hiſtorians of thoſe 
times and places, we might have expected to have 
ſeen in them ſome account of thoſe wonderful tran- 


Ty actions in Judæa; but there is not any fingle au- 
tin thor extant, in any Kind, of that age, in any of thoſe | 
the num | | 
py VI. How many books have periſhed, in which 
+ n poſſibly there might have been mention of our Sa- 
N viour ? Look among the Romans ; bow few of their 
3. writings are come down to our times? In the ſpace 
75 of two hundred years from our Saviour's birth, when 
| 11 there was ſuch a multitude of writers in all kind; 
ber how ſmall is the number of authors that have made 
* their way to the preſent age? 
1 VII. Oxx authentic record, and that the moſt au- 
*. thentic heathen record, we are pretty ſure is loſt j 
A mean the account ſent by the governor of Juda, 
__ under whom our Saviour was judged; condemned, 
Map and crucified, It was the cuſtom in the Roman em- 
Py pire, as it is to this day in all the governments of the 
* world, for the præfects and viceroys of diſtant pro- 
rinces to tranſmit to their Sovereign a ſummary 
— relation of every thing in their adminiſtration. That 
un 1 Pontius Pilate, in his account, would have touched 
17 on ſo extraordinary an event in Judæa, is not to be 
A loubted: And that he actually did, we learn from 


3L 2 Tuſtin 
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j n Martyr, who lived 'about a hundred year; 
1 ee death, reſided, made — 
and ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, where he was en- 
0 gaged with philoſophers, and in a particular manner 
1 with Creſcens the Cynic, who could eaſily have de- 
| teted, and would not fail to have expoſed him, had 
he quoted a record not in being, or made any falſe 
Mn citation out of it. Would the great apologiſt have 
jþ challenged Creſcent to diſpute the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
| nity with him before the Roman ſenate, had he for- 
y ſuch an evidence? Or would Creſcens have re- 
ed the challenge, could he have triumphed over 

him in the detection of ſuch forgery ? To which we 

| muſt add; that the apolegy, which appeals to this 
| - record; was preſented to a learned emperor, and to 
N the whole body of the Roman ſenate. This father, 
in his apology, ſpeaking of the death and ſuffering 

of our Saviour, refers the emperor for the truth 

of what he ſays to the acts of Pontius Palate, which 

J have here mentioned. Tertullian, who wrote his 

apology about fifty years after Juſtin, doubtleſs re- 

ferred to the fame record, when he tells the governor 

of Rome, that the Emperor Tiberius having received 

an account out of Palgſtine in Syria of the divine per- 

ſon who had appeared in that country, paid him 2 

particular regard; and threatened to puniſh any who 

ſhould accuſe the Chriſtians ; nay, that the emperor 

would have adopted him among the deities whom 

k . they worſhipped, had not the ſenate refuſed to come 
| into his propoſal. Tertullian, who gives us this 
hiſtory, was not only one of the moſt leatned men 
of his age, but, what adds a greater weight to bis 
authority in this caſe, was eminently: Kufa, and well 
read in the laws of tlie Roman empire. Nor can it 
be ſaid, that Tertullian grounded his quotation upon 
the authority of Juſlia Martyr, becauſe we find he 
i mixes it with matters of fact which are not related 
by that author. EZx/ebius mentions the ſame ancient 
© record; but as it was not extant in his time, I hall 
not-infiſt upon his authority in this point. If it be 
As) objected 
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objected, that this particular is not mentioned in any 
Roman hiſtorian, I ſhall uſe the ſame argument in a 
po caſe, and ſee if it will carry any force with 
Ulpian, the great Roman lawyer, gathered to- 
* all the imperial edicts that had been made a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians. But did any one ever ſay that 
there had been no ſuch edicts, becauſe they were not 
mentioned in the hiſtories of thoſe emperors ? Be- 
ſides, who knows but this circumſtance - of . Tiberius 
was mentioned in other hiſtorians that have been 
loſt, though not to be found in any ſtill extant? Has 
not Suetonius many particulars of this emperor omit- 
ted by Tacitus, and Herodian many that are not 
5 the ſpurious 
ade of Pilate now extant, we know the occafion 
and time of their writing; and that had there not 
been a true and authentic record of this nature, they 
would never have been forged. 


VIII. Taz ſtory of Agbarus king of Edeſſa, re- 
lating to the letter which he ſent to our Saviour, 
and to that which he received from him, 1s a record 
of great authority ; and though I will not infiſt | 
on it, may venture to ſay, that had we ſuch an evi- 
dence for any fact in Pagan hiſtory, an author would 
be thought very unreaſonable who. ſhould reject it. 
believe you, will be of my opinion, if you will 
peruſe, with other authors who have appeared in 
vindication of theſe letters as genuine, the additional 
arguments which have been made uſe of by the late 
ſamous and learned Dr. Grabe, in 2 volume 


of his Spicilegium. 
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"SECTION. 1. 


. Hes t in the le of our deuter mite be 
taken notice of by Pagan authors. 


II. What particular. fatts are taken nofice of and by 


.., what Pagan authors, 
III. How Celſus repreſented our 3 miracle. 
IV. The ſame repreſentation made of them” by other 
. .c unbelievers, and proved unreaſonable. | 
V. What fads in our Saviour's bi iftory wot 40 be. ex- 
e 80 80 writerr. 


l 


_ wy come to confdet 1930 . 
authorities are extant among Pagan writers, 
And here we muſt premiſe, that ſome parts of out 
Saviour's hiſtory may be reaſonably expected from 
Pagans ; I mean ſuch parts as might be known to 
thoſe who lived at a diſtance from Judæa, as well 
as to thofe who'were the followers and e 
of Chrift. . 


IT. Sven eee are moſt of chele which fol- 
low, and which are all atteſted by ſome one or other 
of thoſe heathen authors, who lived in or near the 
age of our Saviour and his diſciples .— That Auguſtus 
Ceſar had ordered the whole empire to be cenſed or 
taxed, which brought our Saviour's reputed parents 
to Bethlehem + This is mentioned by ſeveral Roman 
hiſtorians ; as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion; That 

a great light, or a new ſtar, appeared in the eaſt, 
which directed the wiſe men to our Saviour: This 
is recorded by Chalcidiut.—That' Herod, the king of 
Paleſiine, ſo often mentioned in the Roman hiſtory, 


11 


made a great ſlaughter of innocent children, being 


ſo jealous of his ſucceſſor, that he put .to death his 
own ſons on that account. This character of him is 


given 
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given by ſeveral hiſtorians; and this cruel fact men- 
tioned by Macrobius, a heathen author, who tells it 
as a known thing, without any mark of doubt upon 
it, —That our Saviour had been in Egypt. This 
Celſus, though he raiſes a monſtrous ſtory upon it, 
is ſo far from denying, that he tells us our Saviour 
learned the arts of magie in that | country.—That 
Pontius Pilate was governer of Juda; that our 
Saviour was brought in judgment before him, and 
by him condemned and crucified. -' This is recorded 
by Tacitus. That many miraculous cures and works 
out of the ordinary courſe of nature were, wrought 
by him. This is confeſſed by Julian the Apoſtate, 
Prophyry, and Hieroclet, all of them not only Pagans, 
but profeſſed enemies and perſecutors of Chriſtia- 
nity,—That our Saviour foretold ſeveral/things, 
which came to paſs according to his prediftions : 
This was atteſted by Phlegon in his annals, as we 


2 


2 * 


m are aſſured by the ned Origen againſt | Celſus.—. 
to That at the time when our Sayiour died, there was 

ell a miraculous darkneſs and a great A This 
ſes is recorded by the ſame Phlegon and Trallion, Who 
was likewiſe a Pagan, and freeman to Adrian. the 

emperor. . We may here obſerve, that a native of 
dl. Trallium, which was not ſituated at ſo great a diſtance 
her from Paleſtine, might very probably be. informed 
the of ſuch remarkable events as had. paſled among the 
2 Jews in the age immediately preceding his own times, 
or ſince ſeveral of his own countrymen. with whom. he 

ats had converſed, might have received a confuſed report 
nan of our Saviour before his crucifixion, and probably 
3 lived within the ſhake of the earthquake, and the 
5. ſhadow of the eclipſe, which are recorded by this 
p author, —That Cbriſt was worſhipped as a god among 
0 the Chriſtians; that they would rather ſuffer death 
Js than blaſpheme him ; that they received a ſacrament, 
15 and by it entered into a vow of abſtaining from ſin 
; X and wickedneſs, conformable to the advice given by 


dt. Paul ; that they had private aſſemblies 'of wor- 
ſhip, and uſed to join together in hymns. This is 
82 
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the account which Pliny the younger gives of Chric. 
tianity in his days, about ſeventy" years after the 
death of -Chrift ; and which agrees in alt its circum- 
ftances with the accounts we have in holy writ, of 
the firſt ſtate of Chriſtirnity aſter the cruciſixion of 
our blefled Saviour. That St. Peter, whoſe miracles 
are many of them recorded in holy writ, did many 
wonderful works, is 6wned by Julian the Apoſtate, 
who therefore repreſents him as a great magician, 
and one who had in his poſſeſſion a book of magical 
ſecrets left him by our ' Saviour. —That- the devils 
or evil ſpirits were ſubje& to them, we may leam 
from 'Porphyry, who objects to Chriſtianity ; that 
fince Jeſus had begun to be worſhipped, A ſculapiu, 
and the reſt of the gods did no more 'converſe with 
men. Nay, Celfas himſelf affirms the fame thing 
in effect, when he fays, that the power which ſeemed 
to reſide in Chriſtians, proceeded from the uſe of 
certain names, and the invocation of certain demons. 
Origen remarks on this paſſage, that the author 
doubtleſs. hints at thoſe Chriſtians who put to flight 
evil ſpirits, and healed thoſe who where poſſeſſed 
with them; a fat which had been often ſeen and 
which he himſelf had ſeen, as he declares in another 
part of his diſcourſe againſt Cel/uvs. But at the ſame 
time he aſſures us, that this miraculous power was 
exerted by the uſe of no other name but that of 
— to which were added ſeveral paſſages in hiſtory, 
but nothing like any invocation to Demons. 

III. Cersus was ſo hard ſet with report of our 
Saviour's miracles, and the confident atteſtations con- 
cerning him, that though he often intimates he did 


not believe them to be true; yet, knowing he might 


be ſilenced in ſuch an anſwer, provides himſelf with 
another retreat, when beaten out of this ; namely, 
that our Saviour was a magician, Thus he compares 
the feeding of ſo many thouſands at two different 
times with a few loaves and fiſhes, to the magical 
feaſts of thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who would pe 
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fent their ſpectators with viſionary entertainments, 
that had in them neither ſubſtance nor reality ; which, 
by the way, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and faint- 
ing multitude were filled by an apparition, or ſtrength- 
ened and refreſhed with ſhadows. He knew very 
well that there were ſo many witneſſes and actors, 
if I may call them ſuch, in theſe two miracles, that 
it was impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes, who had 
doubtleſs ſufficiently ſpread the fame of them; and 
was therefore in this place forced to reſort to the 
other ſolution, that it was done by magic. It was 
not enough to ſay, that a miracle which appeared 
to ſo many thouſand eye-witneſlſes was a forgery of 
Chriſt's diſciples ; and therefore, ſuppoling them to 
be eye- witneſſes, he endeavours to ſhew how they 
might be decerved. 


IV. THE uncontroverted heathens, who were 
preſſed by the many authorities that confirmed our 
Saviour's muracles, as well as the unbelieving Jews, 
who had actually ſeen them, were driven to account 
for them after the ſame manner : For, to work by 
magic, in the heathen way of ſpeaking, was, in the 
language of the Jews, to caſt out devils by Beelxe- 
bub the prince of the devils. Our Saviour, who 
knew that unbelievers in all ages would put this 
perverſe interpretation on his miracles, has branded 
the malignity of thoſe men, who, contrary to the 
ditates of their, own hearts, ſtarted ſuch an unrea- 
lonable objection, as a blaſphemy againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, and declared not only the guilt, but the pu- 
nſhment of ſo black a crime. At the ſame time, 
he condeſcended to ſhew the vanity and emptineſs of 
this objection againſt his miracles, by repreſenting 
that they evidently tended to the deſtruction of thoſe 
powers, to whoſe aſſiſtance the enemies of his doc- 
trine then aſcribed them: An argument, which, if 
duly weighed, renders the objection ſo very frivu- 
lous and groundleſs, that we may venture to call it 
tren blaſphemy againſt common ſenſe. Would ma- 
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gie endeavour to draw off the minds of men from 
the worſhip that was paid to ſtocks and ſtones ; to 
give them an abhorrence of thoſe evil ſpirits who re- 
joiced in the moſt cruel ſacrifices, and in offerings of 
the greateſt impurity ; and in ſhort, to call upon 
mankind to exert their whole ſtrength in the love 
and adoration of that one Being, from whom they 
derived their exiſtence, and on whom only they were 
taught to depend every moment for the happineſs 
and continuance of it? Was it the buſineſs of magic 
to humamize our natures with compaſſion, forgive- 
neſs, and all the inſtances of the moſt extenſive cha- 
rity? Would evil ſpirits contribute to make men 
ſober, chaſte, and temperate; and in a word, to pro- 
duce that reformation, which was wrought in the 
moral world by thoſe doctrines of our Saviour, that 
received their ſanction from his miracles ? Nor is it 
poſſible to imagine, that evil ſpirits would enter into 
a combination with our Saviour to cut off all their 
correſpondence and intercourſe with mankind, and 
to prevent any for the future from addifting them- 
ſelves to thoſe rites and ceremonies, which had done 
them ſo much honour, We ſee the early effect which 
Chriſtianity had on the minds of men in this par- 
ticular, by that number of books which were filled 
with the ſecrets of magic, and made a facrifice to 
Chriſtianity by the converts mentioned in the Ati. 
of the Apoſtles. We have likewiſe an eminent in- 
ſtance of the inconfiſtency of our religion with magic, 
in the hiſtory of the famous Aquila. This perſon, 
who was a kinſmen of the Emperor Trajan, and 
likewiſe a man of great learning, notwithſtanding 
he had embraced Chriſtianity, could not be brought 
off from the ſtudies of magic by the repeated admo- 
nitions of his fellow-chriſtians; ſo that at length tbey 
expelled him their ſociety, as rather chooſing to 
loſe the reputation of ſo conſiderable a proſelyte, than 
communicate with one who dealt in ſuch dark and 
infernal practices. Beſides, we may obſerve, that 


all the favourers of magic were the moſt No 
| and | 
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and bittet enemies to the Chriſtian religion. Not 
to mention Simon Magus, and many others, I ſhall 
only take notice of thoſe two great perſecutors of 
Chriſtianity, the Emperors Adrian and Julian the 
Apoſtate, both of them initiated in the myſteries of 
divination, and ſkilled in all the depths of magic. 
| ſhall only add, that evil ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have concurred in the eftabliſhment of a religion 
which triumphed over them, drove them out of the 
places they poſſeſſed, and diveſted them of their in- 
fluence on mankind : Nor would I mention this par- 
ticfilar, though it be unanimouſly reported by all the 
ancient Chriſtian authors, did it not appear from the 
authorities above cited, that this was a fact confeſſed 


by heathens themſelves. ' 


V. WE now ſee what a multitude of Pagan. teſ- 
timonies may be produced for all thoſe remarkable 
paſſages which might have been expected from them, 
and indeed of ſeveral, that, I believe, do more than 
anſwer your expectation, as they were not ſubjects 
in their own nature ſo expoſed to public notoriety. 
t cannot be expected they ſhould mention particu- 
lars which were tranſacted among the diſciples only, 
or among ſome few even of the diſciples themſelves ; 
ſuch as the transfiguration, the agony in the garden, 
the apearance .of Chrzſt after his reſurrection, and 
others of the like nature, It was impoſſible for a 
ieathen author to relate theſe things; becauſe, if he 
had believed them, he would no longer have been a 
heathen, and by that means his teſtimony would net 
have been thought of ſo much validity. Beſides, his 
very report of facts ſo. favourable to Chriſtianity 
would have prompted men to ſay that he was pro- 
bably tainted with their doctrine. We have a par- 
allel caſe in Hecatæus, a famous Greek hiſtorian, who 
lad ſeveral paſſages in his book conformable to the 
tory of the Jewiſh writers, which when quoted by 
Joſephus as a confirmation. of the Jewiſb hiſtory, 
when his heathen adverſaries could give no anſwer 
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to it, th would need ſuppoſe that Hecat dus Was 2 


Jew in hib heart; though they had no other reaſon 
for it, but becauſe his hiſtory gave greater authority 
to the Jewiſb than the Egyptian records. 


SECTION . 


I. Introduction to a ſecond lift of Pagan authors, who 
give teſtimony of our Saviour. 

II. A paſſage concerning our Saviour, from a learn. 

ed Athenian. 

III. His converfion from * 409907 to Chriſtianity 
make his evidence ſtronger than if he had continued 
a Pagan. | Wy 

IV. Of another Athenian philoſopher converted to 
Chriſtianity. 

V. Why their conver/ion, inflead of weakening, flrength- 
ens their evidence in defence of Chriſtianity. 

VI. Their belief in our Saviour's hiſtory founded at 

firſt == the principles of biſtorical faith, 

VII. ir teflumontes extended to all the particular: 
of our Saviour hiftory. | 

VIII. As related by the four Evangelifts. 


I. O this liſt of heathen writers, who make 

mention of our Saviour, or touch upon 
any particulars of his life, I ſhall add thoſe authors 
who were at firſt heathens, and afterwards converted 
to Chriſtianity ; upon which account, as I ſhall here 
ſhew, their teſtimonies are to be looked upon as the 
more authentic, And in this lift of evidences, | 
ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch learned Pagans as came 
over to Chriſtianity in the three firſt centuries; be- 
cauſe thoſe were the times in which men had the 
beſt means of informing themſelyes of the truth of 
our Saviour's hiſtory ; and becauſe, among the great 
number of philoſophers who came in __ 
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under the reigns of Chriſtian emperors, there might 
be ſeveral who did it partly out of worldy motives. . 


II. Let us now ſuppoſe, that a learned heathen 


writer, who lived within 60 years of our Saviour's 


crucifixion, after having ſhewn that falſe miracles 
were generally wrought in obſcurity, and before few 
or no witneſſes, ſpeaking of thoſe which were wrought 
by our Saviour, has the following paſſage : © But 
„ his works were always ſeen, becauſe they were 
true; they were ſeen by thoſe who were healed, 
« and by thoſe who were raiſed from the dead. 
© Nay, theſe perſons who were thus healed and 
« raiſed, were ſeen not only at the time of their 
„being healed and raiſed, but long afterwards, 
« Nay, they were ſeen not only all the while our 
„Saviour was upon earth, but ſurvived after his 


departure out of this world; nay, ſome of them 
« were living in our days.“ 


III. I dare ſay you would look upon this as a glo- 
rious atteſtation for the cauſe of Chriſtianity, had 
it come from the hand'of a famous Athenian philo- 
ſopher. Theſe forementioned words, however, are 
actually the words of one who lived about fixty 
years after our Saviour's crucifixion, and was a fa- 
mous philoſopher in Athens. But it will be ſaid, 


he was a convert to Chriſtianity. Now conſider this 


matter impartially, and ſee if his teſtimony is not 
much more valid for that reaſon. Had he conti- 


nued a Pagan philoſopher, would not the world have 


ſaid that he was not ſincere in what he writ, or did 
not believe it? for, if ſo, would not they have told 
us he would have embraced Chriſtianity ? This was 
indeed the caſe of this excellent man: he had ſo tho- 
roughly ecamined the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, 
and the excellency of that religion which he taught, 
and was ſo entirely convinced of both, that he be- 
came a proſelyte, and died a martyr, | 


IV. Aid 
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IV. Ariftides was an Athenian philoſopher, at the 
ſame time famed for his learning and wiſdom, but 
converted to Chriſtianity. As it cannot be queſtion- 
ed that he peruſed and approved the apology of Qua- 
dratas, in which is the paſſage juſt now cited, he 
joined with him in an apology of his own, to the 
fame Emperor, on the ſame ſubject. This apology, 
though now loſt, was extant in the time of Ado Vi- 
ennen/is, A. D. 870, and highly eſteemed by the 
moſt learned Athenians, as that author witneſſes. 
It muſt have contained great arguments for the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, becauſe in it he aſſerted the 
divinity of our Saviour, which could not but engage 
him in the proof of his miracles, 


V. I do allow, that, generally ſpeaking, a man 
is not ſo acceptable and unqueſtioned an evidence 
in facts which make for the advancement of his own 
party. But we muſt conſider, that in the caſe be- 
fore us, the perſons to whom we appeal were of 
an oppoſite party, till they were perſuaded of ths 
truth of thoſe very facts which they report. They 
bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of Chriſtianity, 
the truth of which hiſtory was their motives to em- 
brace Chriſtianity, They atteſt facts which they 
bad heard while they were yet heathens ; and had 
they not found reaſon to beheve them, they would 

ill have continued heathens, aud have made no 
mention of them in their writings. 


VI. When a man is born under Chriſtian parents, 
and trained up in the profeſſion of that religion from 
a child, he generally guides himſelf by the rules of 
Chriſtian 4 in believing what is delivered by the 
Evangeliſts ; but the learned Pagans of antiquity, 
before they became Chriſtians, were only guided by 
the common rules of h;ftorical faith : That is, they 
examined the nature of the evidence which was to be 
met with in common fame, tradition, and the writ- 


ings of thoſe perſons who related them, together 
| . ; with 
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with the number, concurrence, veracity, and private 
characters of thoſe perſons ; and being convinced 
upon all accounts that they had the ſame tea ſon to be- 
lieve the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any other 
perſon to which they themſelves were not actuallyſeye- 


witneſſes, they were bound by all the rules of hiſto». 


rical faith and of right reaſon, to give credit to this 
hiſtory, This Io did accordingly ; and in conſe- 
quence of it publiſhed the ſame truths themſelves, 
iuffered many afflictions, and very often death itſelf, 
in the aſſertion of them. When I ſay, that an hiſto» 
rical belief of the acts of our Saviour induced theſe 
learned Pagans to embrace his doQtrine, I do not 
deny that there were many other motives which 
conduced to it ; as, the excellency of his precepts, 
the fulfilling of prophecies, the miracles of his dif- 
ciples, the irreproachable lives and magnauimous 
ſufferings of their followers, with other conſidera- 
tions of the ſame nature. But whatever other colla- 
teral arguments wrought more or leſs with philo- 
ſophers of that age, it is certain, that a belief in the 
iiſtory of our Saviour was one motive with every 
new convert, and that upon which all others turn- 


ed, as being the very baſis and foundation of Chriſ- 
tianity. 


VII. To this I muſt further add, that as we have 
already ſeen many particular facts which are record- 
ed iu holy writ atteſted by particular Pagan authors, 
the teſtimony of thoſe Lam now going to produce 
extends to the whole hiſtory of our Saviour, and to 
that continued ſeries of actions which are related of 
im and his diſciples in the books of the New Tefta» 


ment, , 


VIII. This evidently appears from their quota- 


ons out of the Evangeliſts, for the confirmation of 
ay doctrine or account of our bleſſed Saviour. Nay, 
learned man of our nation, who examined the writ- 
mes of the moſt ancient Fathers in another view, ro- 
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fers to ſeveral paſſages in ſroneus, Tertullian, Cl. 
mens of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian, by which 
he plainly ſhews that each of thoſe carly writers a- 
ſcribe to the four Evangeliſts by name their reſpec. 
tive hiſtories ; ſo that there is not the leaſt room for 
doubting of their belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
as recorded in the Goſpels. I hall add, that three 
of the five Fathers here mentioned, and probably 
four, were Pagans converted to Chriſtianity, as 
they were all of them very inquiſitive and deep inthe 


SECTION IV. 


I. Character of the times in which the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was propagated : 

II. And of many who embraced it. 

III. Three eminent and early inflances. 

IV. Multitudes of learned men who came over to it. 

V. Belief in our Saviour's hiſtory the firſt motive to 
their conver fron. 

VT. The names of ſeveral Pagan philoſophers, who 


were Chriſtian converts. 


I. IT happened very providentially to the honour 

of the Chriſtian religion, that it did not 
take its riſe in the dark illiterate ages of the world, 
but at a time when arts and ſciences. were at thei! 
height, and when there were men who made it the 
buſineſs of their lives to ſearch after truth, and ſiſt 
the ſeveral opinions of philoſophers and wiſe men, 
concerning the duty, the end, and chief happineſs of 
reaſonable creatures. 


II. SEveRaL of theſe therefore, when they had 
informed themſelves of our Saviour's hiſtory, and ex- 
amined with unprejudiced minds the doctrines and 
manners of his diſciples and followers, were ſo ſtruck 


an 
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and convinced, that they profeſſed themſelves of that 
ſect; notwithſlanding, by this profeſſion in that jun- 
ure of time, they bid farewel to all the pleaſures 
of this life, renounced all the views of ambition, 
engaged in an uninterrupted courſe of ſeverities, and 
expoſed themſelves to public hatred. and contempt, 
to ſufferings of all kinds, and to death itſelf. 


III. Or this ſort we may reckon thoſe three early 
converts to Chriſtianity, who each of them was a 
member of a ſenate famous for its wiſdom and learn- 
ing. Jaſepb the Arimathean was of the Jeuiſb San- 
bedrim ; Dionyfius, of the Athenian Areopagus ; and 
Flavius Clemens, of the Roman ſenate ; nay, at the 
time of his death, conſul of Rome. Theſe three were 
ſo thoroughly ſatisfied with the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, that the firſt of them, according to all the 
reports of antiquity, died a martyr for it ; as did the 
ſecond, unleſs we diſbelieve Ariſtidet, his \fellow- 
citizen and contemporary ; and the third, as we are 
informed both by Roman and Chriſtian authors. 


IV. AnoNG thoſe innumerable multitudes, who 
in moſt of the knowing nations of the -world, came 
over to Chriſtianity at its firſt appearance, we ma 
be ſure there were great numbers of wiſe and learned 
men, beſides thoſe whoſe names are in the Chrſtian 
records, who without doubt took care to examine 
the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, before they would 
leave the religion of their country and of their fore- 
fathers, for the ſake of one that would not only cut 
them off from the allurements of this world, but 
ſubject them to every thing terrible or diſagreeable 
in it. Tertullian tells the Roman governors, that 
their corporations, councils, armies, tribes, com- 
panies, the palace, ſenate, and courts of judicature, 
were filled with Chriſtians; as Arnobius aflerts, 
that men of the fineſt parts and learning, orators, 
zramarians, - rhetoricans, lawyers, phiſicians, philo- 
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ſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they had been once 
fond of, took up their reſt in the Chriſtian religion, 


V. Wno can imagine that men of this character 
did not thoroughly inform themſelves of the hiſtory 
of that perſon whoſe doctrines they embraced ? for, 
however conſonant to reaſon his precepts appeared, 
how good ſoever were the effects which they produ- 
ced in the world, nothing could have tempted men 
to acknowledge him as their God and Saviour, but 
their being firmly perſuaded of _the miracles he 
wrought, and the many atteſtations af his divine 
miſhon, which were to be met with in the hiſtory 
of his life, This was the ground work of the Chriſ. 
tian religion; and if this failed, the whole ſuper. 
ſtructure ſunk with it. This point, therefore, of the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, as recorded by the 
Evangeliſts, is every where taken for granted in 
the writings of thoſe, who from Pagan philoſophers 
became Chriſtian authors, and who, by reaſon of 
their converſion, are to be looked upon as of the 
ſtrongeſt collateral teſtimony for the truth of what 
is delivered concerning our Saviour. | 


VI. BExsIDEs innumerable authors that are loſt, 
we have the undoubted names, works, or fragments 
of ſeveral Pagan philoſophers, which ſhew them to 
haye been as learned as any unconverted heathen au- 
thors of the age in which they lived. If we look 
into the greateſt nurſeries of learning in thoſe ages 
of the world, we find in Athens, Dioniſius, Quad- 
ratus, Ariſizdes, Athenagoras; and in Alexandria, 
Dioniſius, Clemens, Ammonius, Arnobius, and Anato- 
lius; to whom we may add Origen, for though his 
father was a Chriſtian Martyr, he became, without 
all contraverſy, the moſt learned and able philoſo- 
pher of his age, by his education at Alexandria, in 
that famous ſeminary of arts and ſciences. 
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— SECTION V. 


I. The learned Pagans had means and opportunities 
of informs 57 themſelves of the truth of our Sa- 


viour's biſtory ; 

I. From the proceedings, 

III. The characters, ſufferings, 

IV. And miracles of the perſons who publiſhed it. 

V. How theſe firft apoſtles perpetuated therr tradition, 
by ordaining perſons to ſucceed them. 

VI. How their ſucceſſors in the three firſt centuries 

preſerved their tradition. 

VII. That five generations might derive this tradition 
rom Chrilt, to the end of the third century. 
VIII. Four eminent Chriſtians that delivered it down 

facceſbvel 77 to the year of our Lord 254. | 
IX. 25 faith of the four above-mentioned perſons, 


the ſame with that of the churches of the Eaſt, of 
the Welt, and of Egypt. 


X. Another perſon added to them, which brings us to 
the year 343 ; and that many other lifts might 
be added in as direct and ſhort a ſucceſſion. | 

II. Why the tradition of the three firſt centuries 
more authentic than tbas of any other age, pro- 
ved from the converſation of the primitive Chriſ- 
tans. 


XII. From the manner of initiating men into their 
reli gion. 


XIII. From the correſpoudence between the churches. 


XIV. From the long lines of ſeveral of 9 diſ- 
ciples ; of which two inſtances. 


I. TT now therefore only remains to conſider, 

whether theſe learned men had means and 
oportunities of informing themſelves of the truth of 
our Saviour's hiſtory ; for unleſs this point can be 


made 
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made out, their teſtimonies will appear invalid, and 
their enquiries ineffectual. 


II. As to this point, we muſt conſider, that 
many thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of our $a. 
viour in Judæa, and that many hundred thouſand; 
had received an account of them from the mouth; 
of thoſe who were actually eye-witneſſes. I ſhall 
only mention among theſe eye-witneſſes, the twelve 
Apoſtles, to whom we muſt add St, Paul, who had 
a particular call to this high office, though many 
other diſciples and followers of Chrift had alſo their 
ſhare in the publiſhing this wonderful hiſtory, We 
| learn from the ancient records of Chriſtianity, that 
( many of the Apoſtles and diſciples made it the ex- 
| preſs buſineſs of their lives, travelled into the re- 

moteſt parts of the world, and in all places gathered 
multitudes about them, to acquaint them with the 
hiſtory and doctrines of their crucified maſter. And 
indeed, were all Chriſtian records of theſe proceed- 
ings entirely loſt, as many have been, the effect 
plainly evinces the truth of them; for how elſe 
during the apoſtles lives could Chriſtianity have 
ſrpead itſelf with ſuch an amazing progreſs through 
the ſeveral nations of the Roman empire ? How could 
it fly like lightning, and carry conviction with it, 
from one end of the earth to the other. 


III. HEATHENS, therefore, of every age, ſex, and 
quality, born in the moſt different climates, and bred 
up under the moſt different inſtitutions, when they 
ſaw men of plain ſenſe, without the help of learning, 
armed with patience and courage, inſtead of wealth, 

mp, or power, expreſſing in their lives thoſe ex- 
cellent doctrines of morality, which they taught #3 
delivered to them from our Saviour ; averring, that 

they had ſeen his miracles during his life, and con- 
verſed with him after his death: when, I ſay, they 
ſaw no ſuſpicion of falſehood, treachery, or worldly 


intereſt in their behaviour and converſation ; — 
4 
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that they ſubmitted to moſt ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retra& their teſtimony, or even 
be filent in matters which they were to publiſh by 
their Saviour's eſpecial command ; there was no 
reaſon to doubt of the veracity of thoſe facts which 
they related, or of the divine miſſion in which they 
were employed. 


IV. Bur even theſe motives to faith in our Sa- 
viour would not have been ſufficient to have brought 
about in ſo few years ſuch an incredible number of 
converſions, had not the Apoſtles been able to exhi- 
bit ſtill greater proofs of the truths which they taught. 
A few perſons of 'an odious and deſpiſed country, 
could not have filled the world with believers, had 
they not ſhewn undoubted credentials from the di- 
vine perſon who ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. Ac- 
cordingly we are aſſured, that they were inveſted 
with the power of working miracles, which was the 
moſt ſhort and the moſt convincing argument that 
could be produced, and the only one that was adapt- 
ed to the reaſon of all mankind, to the capacities of 
the wiſe and ignorant, and could overcome every 
cavil and every prejudice. Who would not believe 
that our Saviour healed the ſick, and raiſed the dead, 
when it was publiſhed by thoſe who themſelves of- 
ten did the ſame miracles in their preſence, and in 
his name? Could any reaſonable perſon imagine, 
that God Almighty would arm men with ſuch powers 
to authorize a lie, and eſtabliſh a religion in the 
world which was diſpleaſing to him; or that the 
evil ſpirits would lend them ſuch an effectual aſſiſt- 
ance to beat down vice and idolatry ? 


V. WHEN the apoſtles had formed many afſem.. 


blies in ſeveral parts of the Pagan world, who gave 
credit to the glad tidings of the Goſpel, that, upon 
their departure, the memory of what they had re- 
lated might not periſh, they appointed one of theſe 
ne converts, men of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt 
unblemiſhed 
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unblemiſhed lives, to preſide over theſe ſeveral af. 
ſemblies, and to inculcate without ceaſing, what 
they had heard from the mouths of theſe eye-wit- 
neſles. a * 


VI. Urox the death of any of thoſe ſubſtitutes to 
the apoſtles and diſciples of Chri/t, his place was fil. 
ed up with ſome other perſon of eminence for his 
piety and learning, and generally a member of the 
ſame church; who, after his deceaſe, was followed 
by enother in the ſame manner; by which mean; 
the ſucceſſion wag, continued in an uninterrupted line. 
Treneus informs us, that every church preſerved a 
catalogue of its biſhops in the order that they ſuc- 
ceeded one another, and (for an example) produces 
a catalogue of thoſe who gbverned the church of 
Rome in that character, which contains eight or nine 
perſons, though but at a very ſmall remove from the 
times of the apoſtles. | 

Indeed the liſt of biſhops, which are come down 
to us in other churches, are generally filled with 
greater numbers than one would expect. But the 
ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt | centuries, be- 
cauſe the biſhop very often ended in the martyr: For 
when a perſecution aroſe in any place, the firſt fury 
of it fell upon this order of holy men, who abundant- 
ly teſtified, by their deaths and ſufferings, that they 
did not undertake theſe offices out of any temporal 
views; that they were ſincere and fatisfied in the be- 
lief of what they tanght; and that they firmly ad- 
hered to what they had received from the apoſtles, 
as laying down their lives in the fame hope, and up- 
on the ſame principles. None can be ſuppoſed ſo 
utterly regardleſs of their own happineſs, as to ex- 
pire in torment, and hazard their eternity, to ſup- 
port any fables and inventions of their own, or any 
forgeries of their predeceſſors who had prefided in 
the ſame church, and which might have been eaſily 
detected by the tradition of that particular church, 


25 
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2s well as by the concurring teſtimony of others. 
To this purpoſe, I think it is very remarkable, that 
there was not a ſingle martyr among thoſe many he- 
retics, who diſagreed with the apoſtolical church, and 
introduced ſeveral wild and abſurd notions into 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity. They durſt not ſtake 
their preſent and future happineſs on their own chi- 
merical imaginations, and did not only ſhun perſe- 
cution, but affirmed that it was unneceſſary for their 
followers to bear their religion through ſuch fiery 
trials, 


VII. Wi may fairly reckon, that this firſt age 
of apoſtles and diſciples, with that ſecond genera- 
tion of many who were their immediate converts, 
extended itfelf to the middle of the ſecond century ; 
and that ſeveral of the third generation from theſe 
laſt mentioned, which was but the fifth from Cbriſt, 
continued to the end of the third century, Did 
we know the ages and numbers of the members in 
cvery particular church, which was planted by 
the apoſtles, I doubt not but in moſt of them there 
might be found five perſons, who, in a continued 
ſeries, would reach through theſe three centuries of 
years, that is, till the 265th from the death of our 


Saviour. 


VIII. Amon the accounts of thoſe very few, out 
ot innumerable-multitudes, who had embraced Chriſ- 
tianity, I ſhall ſingle out four perſons, eminent for 


heir lives, their writings, and their ſufferings, that 
were ſucceſſively contemporaries, and bring us down 


35 far as to the year of our Lord 254. St. Fobn, 
who was the beloved diſciple, and converſed the 
noſt intimately with our Saviour, lived till Anno 
Dom. 100. Polyearp,. who was the diſciple of St. 
ohn, and had converſed with others of the apoſtles 
and diſciples of our Lord, lived till Anno Dom. 167, 
'nough his life was ſhortened by martyrdom. Ire- 
1715, who was the diſciple of Polycarp, and had 
- converſed 
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converſed with many of the immediate diſciples of 
the apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt computation of his age, 
till the year 202, when he was likewiſe cut off by mar, 
tyrdom; in which year the great Origen was appoint- 
ed regent of the catechetic ſchool in Alexandria; and 
as he was the miracle of that age, for mduſtry, learn- 
ing, and philoſophy, he was looked upon as the cham- 
pion of Chriſtianity, till the year 254, when, if he did 
not ſuffer martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he was 


4 —__— —e 


certainly actuated by the ſpirit of it, as appears in the 2 

1 whole courſe of his life and writings ; nay, he had t 
| often been put to the torture, and had undergone th 
| trials worſe than death. As he converſed with the th 
[| moſt eminent Chriſtians of his time in Egypt, and th 
þ in the eaſt brought over multitudes both from he- Gr 
| reſy and heatheniſm, and left behind him ſeveral th 
- diſciples of great fame and learning, there is no quel- 4 
+ tion but there were conſiderable numbers of thoſe dir 
' who knew him, and had been his hearers, ſcholars, _ 

or proſelytes, that lived till the end of the third cen- of 

tury, and to the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 7 

IX. Ir is evident to thoſe who read the lives and * 

writings of Polycarp, Ireneus, and Origen, that N 

theſe three Fathers believed the accounts which are 4 

given of our Saviour in the four evangeliſts, and 3 

had undoubted arguments, that not only St. Jobs, Wo 

but many others of our Saviour's diſciples, publill- age 

ed the ſame accounts of him. To which we mult culi 

ſubjoin this further remark, that what was believed * 

by theſe fathers on this ſubject, was likewiſe the be- Chr 

lief of the main body of Chriſtians in thoſe ſuceſſive a 

ages when they flouriſhed ; fince Polycarp cannot ceſſa 

but be looked upon, if we conſider the reſpect that with 

was paid him, as the repreſentative of the eaſtern Apo 

churches in this particular; Jrenæus, of the weſtern, lows 

upon the ſame account; and Origen, of thoſe eſtabliſ- kerle 

ed in Egypt. the . 


X. Ie 
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X. To theſe I might add Paul the famous hermit, 
who retired from the Decian perſecution five or fix 
years before Origen's death, and lived till the year 

T have only diſcovered one of thoſe channe s 
by which the hiſtory of our Saviour might be con- 
veyed pure and unadulterated, through thoſe ſeveral 
ages that produced thoſe Pagan philoſophers, whoſe 
teſtimonies I make uſe of for the truth of our Savi- 
our's hiſtory. Some or other of theſe philoſophers 
came into the Chriſtian faith during its infancy, in 
the ſeveral periods of theſe three ert centuries, when 
they had ſuch means of informing themſelves in all 
the particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory. I muſt fur - 
ther add, that though I have here only choſen this 
ſingle link of martyrs, I might find out others among 
thoſe names which are ſtill extant, that delivered 
down this account of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tra- 
dition, till the whole Roman empire became Chriſ- 
tian; as there is no queſtion but numberleſs ſeries 
of witneſſes might follow one another in the ſame 
order, and in as ſhort a chain, and that perhaps in 
every fingle church, had the names and ages of 
the moſt eminent primitive Chriſtians been tran mit- 
to us with the like certainty. | 


XI. Bur to give this conſideration more force; 
we muſt take notice, that the tradition of the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity had ſeveral circumſtances pe- 
culiar to it, which made it more authentic than an 
other tradition in any other age of the world, The 
Chriſtians, who carried their religion through ſo 
many general and particular perſecutions, were in- 
ceſſantly comforting and ſupporting one another 
with the example and hiſtory of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles. © It was the ſubject not only of their ſo- 
lemn afſemblies, but of their private viſits and con- 
verſations. Our virgins, ſays Tatian, who lived in 
the ſecond century, diſcourſe over therr diſtaffs on di- 
vine ſubjects. Indeed, when religion was woven into 
the civil government, and flouriſhed under the pro- 
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tection of the emperors, men's thoughts and diſcourſ. 
es were, as they are now, full of ſecular affairs ; but 
in the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, men who 
embraced this religion, had given up all their in- 
tereſts in this world, and lived in a perpetual pre- 
paration for the next, as not knowing how ſoon they 
might be called to it ; ſo that they had little elſe to 
talk of but the life and doctrines of that divine per- 
ſon, which was their hope, their encouragement, 
and their glory. We cannot therefore imagine, that 
there was a ſingle perſon arrived at any degree of 
age or conſideration, Who had not heard and repeat- 
ed a thouſand times in his life, all the particulars of 
our Saviour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſion. 


XII. ESPECIALLY if we conſider, that they could 
not then be received as Chriſtians, till they had un- 
dergone ſeveral examinations. Perſons of riper years, 
who flocked daily into the Church during the three 
firſt centuries, were obliged to paſs through many 
repeated inſtructions, and give a ſtrict account of 
their proficiency, before they were admitted to bap- 
tiſm. And as for thoſe who were born of Chriſtian 
parents, and had been baptized in their infancy, they 
were with the like care prepared and diſciplined for 
confirmation, which they could not arrive at, till 
they were found upon exami:ation to have made 
z ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge of Chriſtia- 
nity. 


XIII. WE mult further obſerve, that there was 
not only in thoſe times this religious converſation 
among private Chriſtians, but a conſtant correſpon- 
dence between the Churches that were eſtabliſhed 
by the apoſtles or their ſucceſſors, in the ſeveral 
parts of the world. If any new doctrine was ſtart- 
ed, or any fact reported of our Saviour, a ſtrict in- 
quiry was made among the Churches, eſpecially 
thoſe planted by the apoſtles themſelves, "__— 
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had received any ſuch doctrine or account of our Sa- 
viour from the mouths of the apoſtles, or the tradi- 
tion of thoſe Chriſtians who had preceded the preſent 
members of the Churches which were thus conſult- 
ed. By this means, when any novelty was publiſh- 
ed, it was immediately detected and cenſured, 


XIV. St. Joux, who lived ſo many years after 
our Saviour, was appealed to in theſe emergencies 
as the living oracle of the Church ; and -as his oral 
teſtimony laſted the firſt century, many have obſery- 
ed, that, by a particular providence of God, ſeveral 
of our Saviour's diſciples, and of the early converts 
of his religion, lived to a very great age, that they 
might perſonally convey the truth of the Goſpel to 
thoſe times, which were very remote from the firſt 
publication of it. Of theſe, befides St. Jobn, we 
have a remarkable inſtance in Simean, who was one 
of the ſeventy ſent forth by our Saviour to publiſh 
the goſpel before his crucifixion, and a near kinſ- 
man of the Lord. This venerable perſon, who had 
probably heard with his own ears our Saviour's pro- 
phecy of the deſtruction of Feru/alem, preſided over 
the Church eſtabliſhed in that city during the time 
of its memorable fiege, and drew his congregation 
out of thoſe dreadful and unparalled calamities which 
befel his countrymen, by following the advice our 
Saviour had given, when they ſhould ſee Feruſalem 
encompaſſed with armies, and the Roman ſtandards, 
or abomination of defolation, ſet up. He lived till 
the year of our Lord 10%; when he was martyred 
under the Emperor Trajan. 
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SECTION VI. 
I. The tradition of the apoſtles ſecured by otber excel. 


lent inſtitutious; 

II. But chiefly by the writings of the. Evangelifts. 

III. The diligence of the diſciples and firſt Chriſtian 

converts, to ſend abroad theſe writings. 

IV. That the written account of our Saviour wa: 
the ſame with that delivered by tradition: 

V. Proved from the reception of the Goſpel by thoſe 
Churches which were eſtabliſhed before it wa; 
written. | 

VI. From the uniformity of what was believed in the 
ſeveral Churches. 

VII. From a remarkable paſſage in Irenæus. 

VIII. Records which are now loft, of uſe to the three 
firft centuries, for confirming the hiftory of our 


Saviour. 


IX. Inſtances of ſuch records, 


I. HUS far we ſee how the learned Pagan: 
might appriſe themſelves from oral infor- 
mation of the particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory. 
They could hear, in every Church planted in eve- 
ry diſtant part of the earth, the account which was 
there received and preſerved among them, of the 
hiſtory of our Saviour. They could learn the names 
and characters of thoſe firſt miſſionaries that brought 
to them theſe accounts, and the miracles by which 
God Almighty atteſted their reports. But the a- 
poſtles and diſciples of Chrzft, to preferve the hiſto- 
ry of his life, and to ſecure their acccunts of him 
from error and oblivion, did not only ſet aſide certain 
perſons for that purpoſe, as has been already ſhewn, 
but appropriated certain days to the commemoration 
of thoſe facts which they had related concerning him, 
The firſt day of the week was in all its returns * 


perpetual 
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perpetual memorial of his reſurrection; as the devo- 
tional exerciſes adapted to Friday and Saturday, were 
to denote to all ages that he was crucified on the one 
of thoſe days, and that he reſted in the grave on the 
other. You may apply the ſame remark to ſeveral 
of the annual feſtivals inſtituted by the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, or, at furtheſt, by their immediate ſucceſſors, 
in memory of the moſt important particulars in our 
Saviour's hiſtory ; to which we muſt add the ſacra- 
ments inſtituted by our Lord himſelf, and many of 
thoſe rites and ceremonies which obtained in the 


moſt early times of the Church. Theſe are to be 


regarded as ſtanding marks of ſuch facts as were de- 
livered by thoſe who were eye-witnefles to them, 
and which were contrived with great wiſdom to laſt 
till time ſhould be no more. Theſe, withont any 
other means, might have, in ſome meaſure, convey- 
ed to poſterity the memory of ſeveral tranſactions 
in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as they were related 
by his diſciples. At leaſt, the reaſon of theſe inſti. 
tations, though they might be forgotten and obſcur- 
ed by a long courſe of years, could not but be very 
well known by thoſe who lived in the three firſt 
centuries, and a means of informing the inquiſitive 
Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory ;- that 
being the view in which I am to confider them. 


I. Bur leſt ſuch a tradition, though guarded 
o many expedients, ſhould wear out by the length 
of time, the four Evangeliſts, within about fifty, or, 
i5 Theoderet affirms, thirty years after our Saviour's 
death, while the memory of his actions was freſh a- 
mong them, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, which 
tor ſome years had been publiſhed only by the mouth 
of the Apoſtles and diſciples. The further confide- 


ration of theſe holy pen-men will fall. under another 
part of this diſcourſe. 


III. Ir will be ſufficient to obſerve here, that in 
the age which ſucceded the Apoſtles, many of their 
| | immediate 
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immediate diſciples ſent or carried in perſon the books 
of the four Evangeliſts, which had been written by 
the Apoſtles, or at leaſt approved by them, to moſt of 
the Churches which they had planted in the different 
parts of the world. This was done with ſo much 
diligence, that when Pantenus, a man of great learn- 
ing and piety, had travelled into India for the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity, about the year of our Lord 
200, he found among that remote people the Goſpel 
of St. Matthew, which; upon his return from that 
country, he brought with him to Alexandria. This 
Goſpel-is generally ſuppoſed to have been left in 
thoſe parts by St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle of the 
Indies, who probably carried it with him before the 
2 of the three other Evangeliſts were pub. 
iſhed. 


IV. Tnar the hiſtory of our Saviour, as recor- 
ded by the Evangeliſts, was the ſame with that 
which had been before delivered by the Apoſtles and 
diſciples, will further appear in the proſecution of 
this diſcourſe, and may be gathered from the follow. 
ing conſiderations. | 


V. Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons 
of the firſt planters of Chriſtianity, either in hiſtory 
or doctrine, there is no queſtion but they would 
have been rejected by thoſe Churches which they 
had already formed. But ſo conſiſtent and uniform 
was the relation of the Apoſtles, that theſe hiſtories 
appeared to be nothing elſe but their tradition and 
oral atteſtations made fixed and permanent, This 
was the fame of our Saviour, which in ſo few years 
had gone through the whole earth confirmed and 
perpetuated by ſuch records, as would preſerve thc 
traditionary account of him to after-ages, and rectif 
it, if at any time, by paſſing through ſeveral gene- 

rations, it might drop any part that was material, or 
conttact any thing that was falſe or fictitious. 


VI. AccoRDINGLY, 


I, 
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VI. ACCORDINGLY, we find the ſame Feſus Chrift, 
who was born of a virgin, who had wrought many 
miracles in Paleſtine, who was crucified, roſe agai 
and aſcended into heaven; I ſay, the ſame 55 
Chrift had been preached, and was worſhipped in 
Germany, France, Spain, and Great Britain ; in Par- 
thia, Media, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Afia, 
and Pamphylia ; in Italy, Egypt, Afric ; and be- 
yond Cyrene, India, and Perfia ; and, in ſhort, in 
all the iſlands and provinces that are viſited by the 
rifing and ſetting ſun. The ſame account of our Sa- 
viour's life and doctrine was delivered by thouſands 
of preachers, and believed in thouſands of places, 
who all, as faſt as it could be conveyed to them, 


received the ſame account in writing from the four 
Evangeliſts. 4 


VII. IREN vs to this purpoſe very aptly remarks, 
that thoſe barbarous nations, who in his time were 


poſſeſſed of the written Goſpels, and had only learn- 
ed the hiſtory of our Saviour from thoſe who had 
converted them to Chriſtianity, before the Goſpels 
were written, had among them the ſame accounts of our 
Saviour which are to be met with in the four Evan- 
geliſts: An unconteſtible proof of the harmony and 
concurrence between the Holy Scripture and the tra- 


dition of the churches in thoſe early times of Chriſ- 
tianity. 


VIII. Tuus we ſee what opportunities the learn- 
ed and inquiſitive heathens had of informing them- 
ſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory during 
the three firſt centuries, eſpecially as they lay near- 
er one than another to the fountain-head : Beſides 
which, there were many uncontroverted traditions, 
records of Chriſtianity, and particular hiſtories, thar 
then threw light inta theſe matters, but are now en- 
tirely loſt ; by which, at that time, any appearance 
ot contradiQtion, or ſeeming difficulties in the hiſtory 
vithe Evangeliſts, were fully cleared up and explained. 


Though 
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Though we meet with fewer appearances of this na- 
ture in the hiſtory. of our Saviour, as related by the 
four Evangeliſts, than in the accounts of any other 
perſon, publiſhed by ſuch a number of different hiſ. 
torians, who lived at ſo great a diſtance from the 
preſent age. 


IX. AmMoNG thoſe records which are loſt, and 
were of great uſe to the primit ve Chriſtians, is : 
the letter to Tiberius, which I have a ready men- to 
tioned ; that of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall take 
notice of hereafter ; the writings of Hegrfippus, who 
had drawn down the hiſtory of Chriſtianity to his 


own time, which was not beyond the middle of the * 
ſecond century; the genuine Sibylline oracles, which, A. 
in the firſt ages of the Church were eaſily diſtin- fa] 
guiſhed from the ſpurious ; the records preſerved in the 
particular churches ; with many others of the ſame thi 
nature. ä Ch 
eye 

, : ſt 

SECTION VIII. for 

| , | 

I. The fight of miracles in thoſe ages a further con- I 
„ of Pagan philoſophers in the Cbriſtiun that 
aith. ; thu 

II. he credibility of ſuch miracles. Y 
III. A particular ſtance, I 7 
IV. Martyrdom, why confidered as a landing mi- was 

racle. , 

V. Primitive Chriſtians thought many of the Mar- : > 
tyrs were ſupported by a miraculous power : 1 

VI. Proved from the nature of their ſufferings. fn 
VII. How Martyrs further iuduced the. Pagans 10 expe 
embrace Cbriſtianity. who 

unqu 
; HERE were other means, which I find had am ff 
a great influence on the learned of the uflic 
three firſt centuries, to create and confirm in them this 1 
the belief of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, which — 


ought 
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onght not to be paſſed over in ſilence. The firſt was, 
the opportunity they enjoyed of examining thoſe mi- 
racles which were on ſeveral occaſions performed 
by Chriſtians, and appeared in the Church, more or 
leſs, during theſe firſt ages of Chriſtianity, Theſe 
had great weight with the men I am now ſpeaking 
of, who, from learned Pagans, became fathers of 
the Church ; for they frequently boaſt of them in 
their writings, as atteſtations given by God himſelf 
to the truth of their religion. 


II. Ar the ſame time that theſe learned men de- 
clare how diſingenious, baſe, and wicked it would 
be, how much beneath the dignity of philoſophy, 
and contrary to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to utter 
falſehood or forgeries in the ſupport of a cauſe, 
though never ſo juſt in itſelf ; they confidently aſſert 
this miraculous power, which then ſubſiſted in the 
Church; nay, tell us, that they themſelves had been 
eye- witneſſes of it at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral 
inſtances; nay, appeal to the heathens themſelves 
for the truth of ſeveral facts they relate; nay, chal. 
lenge them to be preſent at their afſemblies, and ſa- 
tisfy themſelves, if they doubt of it: nay, we find 
that Pagan authors have in ſome inſtances confeſſed 
this miraculous power. 


III. Tux letter of Marcus Aurelius, whoſe army 
was preſerved by a refreſhing ſhower, at the ſame 
time that his enemies were diſcomfited by a ſtorm of 
lightning, and which the heathen hiſtorians them- 
elves allow to have been ſupernatural and the effect 
of magie: I ſay, this letter, which aſcribed this un- 
expected aſſiſtance to the prayers of the Chriſtians, 
who then ſeryed in the army, would have been an 
unqueſtionable teſtimony of the miraculous power I 
am ſpeaking of, had it been ſtill preſerved. . It is 
ſufficient for me in this place to take notice, that 
this was one of thoſe miracles which had its influ- 
ence on the learned converts, becauſe it is related 

Vox IV. 37 ; by 


40 


that could have been ſuggeſted to it. 
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by Tertullian, and the very letter appealed to. 
When theſe learned men ſaw fickneſy and frenzy 
cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to filence, 
the Demons and evil ſpirits forced to confeſs them. 
{elves no Gods, by perſons who only made uſe of 


prayer and adjurations in the name of their crucified 


Saviour ; how could they doubt of their Saviour's 
power on the like occaſions, as repreſented to them 
by the traditions of the church, and the writings of 
the Evangeliſts? , 


IV. UNDER this head, I cannot omit that which 
appears to me a ſtanding miracle in the three fir! 
centuries; I mean that amazing and ſupernatural 


courage or patience, which was ſhewn by innumera- 


ble multitudes of martyrs, in thoſe flow and painful 
torments, that were inflicted on them. I cannot con- 
ceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lions, 
amid the inſults and mockeries of a crowded amphi- 
theatre, and ſtill keeping his ſeat; or ſtretched upon 
a grate of iron, over coals of fire, and breathing out 
his ſoul among the exquiſite ſufferings of ſuch a te- 
dious execution; rather than renounce his religion, 
or blaſpheme his Saviour. Such trials ſeem to me 
above the ſtrength of human nature, and able to o- 
verbear duty, reaſon, faith, conviction; nay, and the 
moſt abſolute certainty of a future ſtate. Humanity, 
unaſſiſted in an extraordinary manner, muſt have 
ſhaken off the preſent preſſure, and have delivered 
itſelf out of ſuch a dreadful diſtreſs, by any means 

We can eaſily 
imagine, that many perſons, in ſo good a cauſe, 
might have laid down their lives at the gibbet, the 
ſtake, or the block: But to expire leiſurely among 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, when they might come 
out of them, even by a mental relervation, or 2n 
hipocriſy, which was not without a poſſibility of be- 
ing followed by repentance and forgiveneſs, has ſome- 
thing in it ſo far beyond the force and natural _ 


0 
in 
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of mortals, that one cannot but think there was 
ſome miraculous power to ſupport the ſufferer. 


V. Wx find the church of Smyrna, in that admi- 
rable letter which gives an account of the death of 
Polycarp their beloved biſhop, mentioning the cruel 
torments of other carly martyrs for Chriſtianity, 
are of opinion, that our Saviour ſtood by them in a 
viſion, and perſonally converſed with them, to give 
them ſtrength and comfort during the bitterneſs of 
their long continued agonies ; and we have the ſtory 
of a young man, who, having ſuffered many tortures, 
eſcaped with life, and told his fellow-chriſtians, that 
the pain of them had been rendered tolerable, by the 
preſence of an angel who ſtood by him, and wiped 
of the tears and ſweat, which ran down his face 
whilſt he lay under his ſufferings. We are aſſured 
at leaſt, that the firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was 
encouraged in his laſt moments by a viſion of that 
divine perſon for whom he ſuffered, and into whoſe 
preſence he was then haſtening. 


VI. Lr any mancalmly lay his hand upon his heart, 
and after reading theſe terrible conflicts in which the 
ancient martyrs and confeſſors were engaged, when 
they paſſed through ſuch new inventions and varieties 
of pain as tired their tormentors, and aſk himſelf, 
lowever zealous and fincere he is in his religion, 
whether, under ſuch acute and lingering tortures, 
he could ſtill have held faſt his integrity, and have 
profeſſed his faith to the laſt, without a ſupernatural 
alſiſtance of ſome kind or other. For my part, when 
| confider that it was not an unaccountable obſtinacy 
in a fingle man, or in any particular ſet of men, in 
lome extraordinary juncture; but that there were 
multitudes of each ſex, of every age, of different 
countries and conditions, who for near 300 years 
together made this glorious confeſſion of their faith, 
in the midſt of tortures, and in the hour of death; 
| muſt conclude, that they were either of another 
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make than men are at preſent, or that they had 
ſuch miraculous ſupports, as were peculiar to thoſe 
times of Chriſtianity, when without them, perhap: 
the very name of it might have been extinguiſhed. 


VII. Ir is certain, that the deaths and ſuffering; 
of the primitive Chriſtians had a great ſhare in the 
converſation of thoſe learned Pagans, who lived in 
the ages of perſecution, which, with ſome interval; 


and abatements, laſted near 300 years after our Sa- 


viour. Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, Ar- 
nobius, and others, tell us, that this firſt of all alarm- 
ed their curioſity, rouſed their attention, and made 
them ſeriouſly inquiſitive into the nature of that re- 
ligion, which could endue the mind with ſo much 


ſtrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raiſe 


an earneſt defire of it, though it appeared in all it; 
terrors. This they found had not been effected by 
all the doctrines of thoſe philoſophers, whom they 
had thoroughly ſtudied, and who had been labouring 
at this great point. The ſight of theſe dying and 
tormented martyrs engaged them to ſearch into the 
hiſtory and doctrines of him for whom they ſuffered. 
The more they ſearched, the more they were con- 
vinced ; till their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they 
themſelves embraced the ſame truths, and either 
actually laid down their lives, or were always in 4 


readineſs to do it, rather than depart from them, 
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SECTION VIII. 


I. We completion of our Saviour”s prophecies confirmed 
Pagans in their belief of the Goſpel. 

II. Origen's obſervation on that of bis diſciples being 
brought before Kings and governers. 

III. On their being perſecuted for their religion; 

IV. On their preaching the Goſpel to all nations ; 


V. On the deſtruftion of Jeruſalem, and ruin of the 


Jewiſh &conomy. 


VI. Theſe arguments firengthened by what has bap- 
pened fince Origen's time. 


HE ſecond of thoſe extraordinary means, of 

great uſe to the learned and inquiſitive Pagans 
of the three firſt centuries, for evincing the truth of 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, was the completion of 
ſuch prophecies as are recorded of him in the E- 
vangeliſts. They could not indeed form any argu- 
ments for what he foretold, and was fulfilled during 
his life, becauſe both the prophecy and the comple- 
tion were over before they were publiſhed by the 
Evangeliſts ; though, as Origen obſerves, what end 
could there be in forging ſome of theſe predictions, 
as that of St. Peter's denying his maſter, and all his 
diſciples forſaking him in the greateſt extremity, 
which reflects ſo much ſhame on the great Apoſtle, 
and on all his companions? Nothing but a ſtrict ad- 
erence to truth, and to matters of fact, could have 
prompted the Evangeliſts to relate a circumſtance ſo 
liſadvantageous to their own reputation; as that Fa- 
ther has well obſerved. 


IT. Bur to purſue his reflections on this ſuhbject. 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded by 
the Evangeliſts, which were not completed till after 
their deaths, and had no likelihood of being ſo _—_ 

"7 
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they were pronounced by our bleſſed Saviour. Such. 


was that wonderful notice he gave them, that they 
ſhould be brought before governors and kings for 
his ſake, for a teſtimony againit them and the Gen- 
tiles, Matth, x. 28. with the other like prophecies, 
by which he foretold that his diſciples were to be 
perſecuted, Is there any other doctrine in the world, 
ſays this Father, whoſe followers are puniſhed? Can 
the enemies of Chri/t ſay, that he knew his opinion; 
were falſe and impious, and that therefore he might 
well conjecture and foretel what would be the treat- 
ment of thoſe perſons who ſhould embrace them 
Suppoſing his doctrines were really ſuch, why ſhould 
this be the conſequence? What likelihood, that men 
ſhould be brought before kings and governors for o- 
pinions and tenets of any kind, when this never 
happened even to the Epicureans, who abſolute- 
ly denied a Providence; nor to the Peripatetic: 
themſelves, who laughed at the prayers and ſacri- 
ſices which were made to the Divinity? Are there 
any but the Chriſtians, who, according to this pre- 
diction of our Saviour, being brought before kings 
and governors for his ſake, are preſſed to their lat- 
cit gaſp of breath, by their reſpective judges, to re- 
nounce Chriſtianity, and to procure their liberty and 
reſt, by offering the ſame ſacrifices, and taking tlie 
{ame oaths that others did ? 


III. CoxsIDER the time when our Saviour pro- 
nounced theſe words, Matt. x. 32. Whoſoever 

„ ſhall confeſs me before men, him will J confeſs 
« alſo before my Father which is in heaven: But 
+ whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will | 
* allo deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 
Had you heard him ſpeak after this manner, when 
as yet his diſciples were under no ſuch trials, you 
would certainly have ſaid within yourſelf: If thele 
ipeeches of Jeſus are true, and if, according to his 
prediction, governors and kings undertake to ruin 


and deſtroy thoſe who ſhal! profeſs themſelves his 
diſciples 
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diſciples, we will believe not only that he is a pro- 
phet, but that he has received power from God ſuſ- 
ſicient to preſerve and propagate his religion ; and 
that he would never talk in fuch a peremptory and 
diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
was able to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition that 
could he made againſt the faith and doQrine which 
he taught. 


IV. Wno is not ſtruck with admiration, when 
he repreſents to himſelf our Saviour at that time 
foretelhing, that his Goſpel ſhould be preached in 
all the world, for a witneſs to all nations; or, as St. 
Origen (who rather quotes the ſenſe than the words) 
to ſerve for a conviction to kings and people; when, 
at the ſame time, he finds that his Goſpel has ac- 
cordingly been preached to Greets and Barbarians, 
to the learned and to the ignorant, and that there 
no quality or condition of life able to exem 
men from ſubmitting to the doctrine of Crit. As 
for us,“ ſays this great author in another part of 
his book againſt Celſus, when we ſee every day 
* thoſe events exactly accompliſhed which our Sa- 
« viour foretold at ſo great a diſtance; that his Goſ- 
« pel is preached in all the world, Matthew xxiv. 
« 14. that his diſciples go and teach all nations, 
„% Matthew xxviil. 19. and that thoſe who have re- 
« cerved his doctrine, are brought, for his ſake, be- 
fore governors and before kings, Matthew x. 18. 
«© we are filled with admiration, and our faith in him 
js confirmed more and more. What clearer and 
* ſtronger proofs can Celſus aſk for the truth of 
* what he ſpoke ?” 


V. ORIGEN infiſts likewiſe with great ſtrength on 
that wonderful prediction of our Saviour, concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, pronounced at a time, 
as he obſerves, when there was no likelihood nor ap- 
pearance of it. This has been taken notice of and 
inculcated by ſo many others, that I ſhall refer you 
to 
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to what this father has ſaid on the ſubject in the firt} 


book againſt Celſus. And as to the accompliſhment 
of this remarkable prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that 
whoever reads the account given. us by Joſephus, 
without knowing his character, and compares it with 
what our Saviour foretold, would think the hiſtori- 
an had been a Chriſtian, and that he had nothing 
elſe in view but to adjuſt the event to the predic- 
tion. : 


VI. I cannot quit this head without taking no- 
tice, that Origen would ſtill have triumphed more 
in the foregoing arguments, had he lived an age 
longer, to have ſeen the Roman emperors, and all 
their governors and provinces, ſubmitting them- 
ſelves to the Chriſtian religion, and glorying in it: 
profeſſion, as ſo many kings and ſovereigns till 
place their relation to Chriſt at the head of their 
titles. ' 

How much greater confirmation of his faith would 
he have received, had he ſeen our Saviour's prophe- 
cy ſtand good in the deſtruction of the temple, and 
the diſſolution of the Jeuiſb cxconomy, when Few: 
and Pagans united all their endeavours under Juli- 
an the Apoſtate, to baffle and falſify the prediction 
The great preparations that were made for rebuild- 
ing the temple, with the hurricane, earthquake, 
and eruptions of fire, that deſtroyed the work, and 
terrified thoſe employed in the attempt from proceed- 


ing in it, are related by many hiſtorians of the ſame 


age; and the ſubſtance of the ſtory teſtified both by 
Pagan and Jewiſb writers, as Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and Zemath-David. The learned Chry/ſoftome, in a 
ſermon againſt the Fews, tells them this fact was then 
freſh in the memories even of their young men; that 
it happened but twenty years ago; and that it was 
atteſted by all the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, where 
they might {till ſee the marks of it in the rubbiſh of 
that work, from which the Jews deſiſted in ſo great 
a fright, and which even Julian had not the courage 


to 
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to carry on. This fact, which is in itſelf ſo mira- 
culous and ſo indiſputable, brought over many of 
the Jews to Chriſtianity ; and ſhews us, that after 
our Saviour's prophecy againſt it, the temple could 
not be preſerved from the plough paſſing over it, by 
all the care of Titus, who would fain have prevent- 
ed its deſtruction; and that inſtead of being re-edi- 
fied by Julian, all his endeavours towards it, did 
but ſtill more literally accompliſh our Saviour's pre- 
diction, that not one ſtone ſhould be left upon another. 

The ancient Chriſtians were ſo entirely perſuaded 
of the force of our Saviour's prophecies, and of the 
puniſhment which the Jews had drawn upon them- 
ſelves and upon their children, for the treatment 
which the Meſiab had received at their hands, that 
they did not doubt but they would always remain 
an abandoned and diſperſed people, an hiſſing and an 
aſtoniſhment among the nations, as they are to this 
day : In ſhort, that they had loſt their peculiarity 
of being God's people, which was now transferred 
to the body of Chriſtians, and which preſerved the 
Church of Cbriſt among all the conflicts, difficulties, 
and perſecutions, in which it was engaged, as it had 
preſerved the Jewiſh government and economy for 
ſo many ages, whilſt it had the ſame truth and vital 
principle in it, notwithſtanding it was ſo frequently 
in danger of being utterly aboliſhed and deſtroyed. 
Origen, in his fourth book againſt Celſus, mention- 
ing their being caſt out of Jeruſalem, the place to 
which their worſhip was annexed, deprived of their 
temple and ſacrifice, their religious rites and ſolem- 
nities, and ſcattered over the face of the earth, ven- 
tures to aſſure them with a face of confidence, that 
they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they had 
committed that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of 
the world. This was a bold aſſertion in the good 
man, who knew how this people had been ſo won- 
derſully re-eſtabliſhed in former times, when they 
were almoſt ſwallowed up, and in the moſt deſperate 
{tate of deſolation, as in their deliverance out of the 

Vol. IV. 4 - Babylomſh 
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Balyloniſb captivity, and the oppreſſions of Antiochus 
Epriphanes. Nay, he knew that within leſs than a 
hundred years before his own time, the Jews had 
made ſuch a powerful effort for their re-eſtabliſh. 
ment under Barcbocab, in the reign of Adrian, as 

| ſhook the whole Roman empire. But he founded 

his opinion on a ſure word of prophecy, and on the 
puniſhment they had ſo juſtly incurred; and we find 
by a long experience of 1 5 ο years, that he was not 
miſtaken, -nay, that his opinion gathers ſtrength 
daily, ſince the Jews are now at a greater diſtance 
from any -probability of ſuch a re-eſtabliſhment, than 
they were when Origen wrote. 


SECTION IX. 


1. The lives of primitive Chriſtians, another means 
of bringing learned Pagans into tbeir religion. 

II. The change and reformation of their manners. 

III. This looked upon as ſupernatural by the learned 
Pagans ; a 

IV. And flrengthened the accounts given of our Savi- 
our*s life and hiftory. | 

V. The Jewiſh prophecies of our Saviour, an argu- 

| ment for the heathens belief. 

VI. Purſued. 

VII. Purſued. 


I. HERE was one other means enjoyed by the 

learned Pagans of the three firſt centuries, 
for ſatisfying them in the truth of our Saviour's hiſ- 
tory, which I might have flung under one af the 
foregoing heads ; but as it is ſo ſhining a particular, 
and does ſo much honour to our religion, I ſhall 
make a diſtinct article of it, and only conſider it with 
regard to the ſubject I am upon; I mean the lives 
and manners of thoſe holy men, who believed in 


Cbriſ Unring the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 1 
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be thought to adyknce a paradox, ſhould I affirm- 


that there were more Chriſtzans in the world during 
thoſe times of perſecution, than there are at preſent 
in theſe, which we call the flouriſhing times of Chriſ- 
tianity. But this will be found an indiſputable truth, 
if we form our calculation upon the opinions which 
prevailed in thoſe days, that every one wha lives in 
the habitual practice of any voluntary fin, actually 
cuts himſelf off from the benefits and profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, and, whatever he may call himſelf, is 
in reality no Chriſtian, nor ought to be eſteemed as 
ſuch. 


II. In the times we are now ſurveying, the Chriſ- 
tian religion ſhewed its full force and efficacy on the 
minds of men, and by many examples demonſtrated 
what great and generous ſouls it was capable of pro- 
ducing. It exalted and refined its proſelytes to a 
very high degree of perfection, and ſet them far a- 
bove the pleaſures, and even the pains of this life. 
It ſtrengthened the infirmity, and broke the fierce- 
neſs of human nature. It lifted up the minds of 
the ignorant to the knowledge and worſhip of him 
that made them, and inſpired the vitious with a 
rational devotion, a ſtrict purity of heart, and an 
unbounded love to their fellow-creatures. In pro- 
portion as it ſpread through the world, it ſeemed to 
change mankind into another ſpecies of beings. 
No fooner was a convert initiated into it, but by 
an caſy figure he became a new man, and both 
acted and looked upon himſelf as one regenerated, 
and born a ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, 


III. Ir is not my buſineſs to be more particular 
in the accounts of primitive Chriſtianity, which 
have been exhibited ſo well by others, but rather to 
obſerve, that the Pagan converts, of whom I am 
now ſpeaking, mention this great reformation of 
tnoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, with that 

ſudden 
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Ludden and ſurpriſing change which it made in the 
lives of the moſt profligate, as having ſomething in 
it ſapernatural, miraculous, and more than human, 
Origen repreſents this power in the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, as no leſs wonderful than that of curing the 
lame and blind, or cleanſing the leper. Many others 
repreſent it in the ſame light, and looked upon 
it as an argument that there was = certain divinity 
in that religion, which ſhewed itſelf in ſuch ſtrong 
and glorious effects. 


IV. Tuis therefore was a great means not only 
of recommending Chriſtianity to honeſt and learned 
heathens, but of confirming them in the belief of 
our Saviour's liftory, when they ſaw multitudes of 
virtuous men daily forming themſelves upon his ex- 
ample, animated by his precepts, and actuated by 
that {ſpirit which he had promiled to fend among his 


diſciples. 


V. Bor I find no argument made a ſtronger im- 
preſſion on the minds of theſe eminent Pagan con- 
verts, for ſtrengthening their faith in the hiſtory oi 
our Saviour, than the predictions relating to him in 
thoſe old prophetic writings, which were depoſited 
among the hands of the greateſt enemies to Chriſti- 
anity, and owned by them to have been extant many 
ages before his appearance. The learned heathen 
converts were aſtoniſhed to ſee the whole hiſtory of 
their Saviour's life publiſhed before he was born; 
and to find, that the Evangeliſts and prophets, in 
their accounts of the Meſiab, differed only in pon! 
of time; the one ſoretelling what thould happen to 
him, and the other defcribing thoſe very particulars 
as what had actually happened. This our Saviour 
himſelf was pleaſed to make uſe of as the ſtronge!! 
argument of his being the promiſed Meffab, and 
without it would hardly have reconciled his diſciples 
to the ignominy of his death; as in that remarkablc 


paſſage which mentions his converſation with the 
two 
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two diſciples, on the day of his reſurrection. St. 
Luke, CHAP. xxtv. verſe 13. to the end. 


VI. Tux heathen converts, after having travelled 
through all human learning, and fortified their minds 
with the knowledge of arts and ſciences, were par- 
ticularly qualified to examine theſe prophecies with 
great care and impartiality, and without prejudice 
or prepoſſeſſion. If the Jews, on the one fide, put 
an unnatural interpretation on theſe prophecies, to 
evade the force of them in their controverſies with 
the Chriſtians ; or if the Chriſtians, on the other 
ſide, overſtrained ſeveral paſſages in their applica- 
tions of them, as it often happens among men of 
the beſt underſtanding, when their minds are heated 
with any confideration that hears a more than an 
ordinary weight with it; the learned heathens may 
be looked upon as neuters in the matter, when all 
theſe prophecies were new to them, and their edu- 
cation had left the interpretation of them free and 
indifferent. Beſides, theſe learned men among the 
primitive Chriſtians, knew how the Jews who had 
preceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe predictions, 
and the ſeveral marks by which they acknowledged 
the Meffiah would be diſcovered, and how thoſe of 
the Jeuiſb doctors who ſucceeded him, had devia- 
ted from the interpretations and doctrines of their 


forefathers, on purpole t to ſtifle their own convic- 
tion. 


VII. Tuis ſet of arguments had therefore an in- 
vincible force with thoſe Pagan philoſophers who 
became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt of their writ- 
ings. They could not diſbelieve our Saviour's hiſ- 
tory, which ſo exactly agreed with every thing 
that had been written of him many ages before 
lis birth, nor doubt of thoſe circumſtances being 
tulfilled in him, which could not be true of any 
perſon that lived in the world, beſides himſelf. This 
wrought the greateſt confalion in the unbelievin g 


Jews, 
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Jui, and the greateſt conviction in the Gentiles, 
who every where ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of theſc 
truths they met with in this new magazine of learn. 
ing which was opened to them, and carry the point 
ſo far as to think whatever excellent doctrine they 
had met with among Pagan writers, had been ſtole 
from their converſation with the Jews, or from the 
peruſal of theſe writings, which they had in their 
cuſtody. 
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